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PREFACE. 


In the winter of 1799 a sub'srnption edition 
of the Works of Chatterton was publicly pro- 
posed for his Sister’s benefit Those works 
had hitherto been published only for the emo- 
lument of strangeis, who procuied them by 
gift oi purchase from the author himself, or 
pilfeied them fiom his family Erom the 
inteiest which these ciicumstances, and the 
■whole of Chatterton’s histoiy had excited, 
more success was expected than has been 
found At the end of tivo years the Sub- 
scription would not have defiayed the costs 
of publication 

An arrangement was then made with Messrs 
Longman and Rees, who have published the 
work at their own expence, and allowed Mrs. 
Newton a handsome number of copies, with 
a reveisionary inteiest m any future edition 

b 


VOL. I. 


PREFACE 


The paiticulais and icsiilt of this tiansaction 
shall be made known as soon as possible 

The Editors, (foi so iimch of the business 
has devolved on Mr. Cottle, that tht* pluial 
teim IS neccssaiv), the Editois have to ac- 
knowledge then obligations to those gentlemen 
who have libeially assisted them The Life is 
the well known woik of Di Gregoiy, who has 
peimitted it to be rcpiintcd on the piescnt 
occasion. From Mi G. Catcott they ha\c 
piocured many oiiginal communications. Dr. 
Halifax favouied them with the Extract fi oni 
Kew Gaidcns Thiough the medium of 
Ml Hill they obtained the second poem on th(' 
death of Phillips, with some other \aluablo 
pieces. To Mi. Haslewood they aie obliged 
for the list of publications prefixed to the thiul 
volume, as well as foi the use of his exten- 
sive collection of books and pamphlets i elating 
to Chattel ton The Odes tiom Hoi ace wcie 
obtained fiom Mi. Gaidner Mi King has 
peimitted us to lepiint the Revenge. The 
Catch, by Chattel ton’s fathei, was received 
fiom Edwaid Williams, the Welch Bard ; 
a man who, foi Ins genius and learning and 
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worth, IS here mentioned with lespect and 
legard 

That the Rowlej-poems are thus pnnted as 
the Woiks of Chatterton, will not suipiize the 
public, though it may peihaps lenew a con- 
troveisy in which much talent has been mis- 
employed The ment of these poems has 
been long acknowledged "Whatever be the 
value of the otheis, the Editors hope they 
have peifoimed an acceptable, as they know 
it to be a useful labom, m thus collecting, 
so fai as they have been able, all the pio- 
ductions of the most extraoidmaiy young 
man that evei appeared m this countiy. 
They have felt peculiai pleasuie, as natives 
of the same city, m peifoimmg this act of 
justice to his fame and to the inteicsts of 
his family 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
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THE 


LIFE 

OF 

THOMAS CHATTERTON 


The ancestry of men of genius is seldom of 
niucli importance to the public oi their biogra- 
phers, the commonwealth of liteiatuie is almost 
a peifect demociacy, in which the use or promo- 
tion of individuals is geneially the consequence 
of then lespcctivc ineiits The family of Chat- 
teiton, howevei, though in no respect illustrious, 
IS moie nearly connected with some of the 
ciicumstances of his hteraiy histoiy than that of 
most othei votaries of the Muses — It appears 
that the office of Sexton of St Maiy Redchffe, 
in Bristol, had continued in different branches of 
Yol. L b 
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thi:. family foi inoic than one Immlad .md hItN 
jeais, and that John Chattciton, tin Ll^^ <'t tin 
name wlio enjoyed tint oftitc, Mas eleitcd m 
Maich 172J, and tontumed scvton tdi his (hath, 
which happened in the >cai 174fs lho!\as 
Chattel ton, the ncphcM ot the piece dim^, uiul 
fathei to the c\tiaoidinan jieison mIio is tlu sub- 
ject of the&e mcmoiis, had, mc aieiutoimcd, been 
in the eaily pait of life in the station of a Aniting 
usher to a classical school, j Mas aftciwaids en- 
gaged as a singing man of the Cathcdial of Bustol, 
and latteily was maslci of the fiec-school in Pyle- 
stieet in tlie same city j lie died in August, 
17a52,|l Icanng his Mife then piegnant ot a son, 
ulio Mas bom on the 20th ot Xosenihci, and bap- 
tized the 1st of Jamiaiy following, hj the name 
olTuouss, at St Man hcdchfte 


^ Df PieJ iniinry Dibsertatiou to Rowley s Poems, pigc <»♦ 

f lb«d 

t Ib Ttfr BrjinthObs p 511 
a Ibid 
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The life of Chattel ton, though shoit, was 
eventful , it commenced as it ended, m indi- 
gence and misfoitune By the piematuie loss of 
his fathei he was depiived of that caieful atten- 
tion which would jnobably have conducted his 
eaily jears through all the dilficulties that cii- 
cumstances oi disposition might oppose to the 
attainment of knowledge, and by the unpiomising 
aspect of his infant faculties he was excluded a 
seminal y, which might have affoided advantages 
SLipeiioi to those he afteiwaids enjoyed His 
fathei had been succeeded m the school at Pyle- 
stieet by a Mi Love, and to his caie Chatteiton 
was committed at the age of five yeais , but 
either his faculties weie not yet opened, oi the 
waywardness of genius, which will puisne only 
such objects as aie self-appioved, incapacitated 
him fiom leceiving insti action in the oidinaiy 
methods , and he was lemanded to his mothei 
as a dull ]joy, and incapable of impiovement * 


* Brj ant !» Observations, p dl9 
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Nothing IS moie fallacious than the judgments 
which aie foimcd duiing infancy of the futuie 
abilities of } outh AIis Chdtteiton was icndcied 
cxticmcly unhappy by the appaicntlv taidy 
undei standing of hci son, till he fell in hue, as 
•she expiesscd heisell, with the illuminated 
capitals of an old musical manusciipl, in Ficnch, 
which fnabled hei, by taking adiantagcof the 
momentaiy passion, to initiate him in the alpha- 
bet! She taught him afteiwaids to read fiom an 
old black-letteicd Testament, or Bible j; Peihaps 

the bent of most men’s studies may, in some 
measuie, be detei mined by accident, and fie- 
qucntly m vciy caily life, noi is it umcasonablc 
to suppose that his peculiai attachment to anti- 
quities may, in a consideiable dcgiee, have lesult- 
ed flora this little cncumstance. 

We are not infoimcd by what means oi b} 
what recommendation he gained admission into 


f Ib Millcs's Prelim Diss p H 
1 Milles*s Prehm Di^s p 6 
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Colston’s Chanty-school, but doubtless, in the 
situation of his mothci at the time, it must haAe 
been a most desii able event, hoiievei unsuitable 
such a couise of discipline might be to the im- 
piovement of Chattel tons peculiai talents ISIost 
of those piodigies of genius, who had hitheito 
astonished mankind, by the eaily display of abili- 
ties and learning, had been aided by the ad- 
vantage of able instiuctois, oi had at least been 
left at hbeity to puisue the impulse of then 
supeiioi undei standings, it was the lot of Chat- 
tel ton to be confined to the mechanical diudgeiy 
of a chaiity-school, and the little oidinaiy 
poitions of leisuie, with which boys in his situa- 
tion aie indulged, was the only time allowed him 
to lay the foundation of that extensive and 
abstuise ciudition which dccoiated cicn lus caily 
years This seminaiy, founded by Edwaid Col- 
ston, Esq is situate at St Augustine s Back in 
Biistol, and is much upon the same plan with 
Chiist’s Hospital in London, (the only plan 
peihaps on which a chanty-school can be gene- 
lally useful,) the boys being boarded m the house, 
clothed, and taught reading, writing, and aiith- 
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ti’Ctic Ch'iltci''*' 1 , a* ih pu 0(1 >nic(l a k"'' 
inont*'i't of ^ (r rt-r* bv'i.v; mj ' at* hI on 

ll’o ot A .t, isl 17t)0' riH* iulc'> os tliH 
tut. Oil a.t s'Uvt "I Iv school lioiiis in suiu.i Oi .uc 
fieri seven oc.ock till tnehe lu the inoiunici, 
asid fioni one till live in the afternoon, and in 
V, intei, I’om e>ght to tMche, and tiom one to 
foul The 1)0} s ai c obliged to hem bed c\ciy 
night in the yeai at eight o'clock, and aie iicmh 
peimitled to be absent fiom scliool, except on 
SatiiicUjs and Saint sdajs, and then only fioin 
between one and tMo in the atteinoon till between 
scsen aiu’ eight in the eioning The detail of 
these appaiently tinial paiticulais nnn at pi (sent 
sa^oul of a culpable nnmitcness, hut tlieu im- 
portance will be expeucnced heloie I haw coii- 
cliuicd. 


* Ontheamhomy of a laer ‘Jiccned G P d ta] Biistol, 

printed m the bt Jnmes’s ChroniJe In Dr \hlles ** Prelim D s n i‘h 

bi t this must bt a mispnnt, «s Oi , kc he was between md t^ht 

years old when admitted 
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The fust \cai'> fn his lesideuce at this scminaiy 
passed siUhout nf-tac, and pen eps without ttioit 
His sistci, indeed, in lici lettci, icinaiks, that he 
\ei} eai ly discos eied a thnst toi pic-eimnciitc, and 
that eseii betuie he was inc seals old he s\es ac- 
customed to pieside os Cl his play -mates 

In the summei of 1763, IMi Thistle thwaite, 
St ho svas then vei) young, conti acted an intimacy 
with one Thomas Philips, j* an ushei oi assistant- 
mastei at Colston’s school Though the education 
of Philips had not been the most hbeial, hejet 
possessed a taste foi histoiy and poctiy, and by 
his attempts in seise, excited a <legiec of htciaiy 


V When \eiy youn", his sister sajs, a n anu^acturcr promised to m'lke Mrs* 
Chatterton s children a p.tsent of some ci then wart , on asking tht boy 
what device he would hive painted upon hib — ** Paint me (said he' an 
«« angel, with wings, and a trumpet, to trumpet my name over the 
world ** 

•f* In all probabilitj the person on whose death Chatterton composed an 
Elegy I wish we were possessed of more perfect memoirs of Philips His 
taste for poetr3r excited a similar flame m several young men, who made no 
mem figure m the periodical publications of that day, m Chatteiton, 
Ihistle thwaite, Cary, Fowler, and others 
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emulation among the cklei bo\s It is \ci\ 
remaikablc, that Chattel ton is said to Ikuc ap- 
peared altogethci as an idle spiitatoi ot these 
poetical contests, he ( onteiitcd himsellMith the 
spoits and pastimes which appealed moie immedi- 
ately adapted to his age, he appal cntl} possessed 
neithei inebnation noi ability ioi liteiau’ pursuits, 
noi does Mi Thistlctlni aitc bclici c that he at- 
tempted a single couplet duimg the fust thiee 
years of his acquaintance with him'* Wliatesei 
grounds Ml Thistlethw aite might have foi this 
opinion, It, howevei, only scives to fuinish an 
additional pi oof of the deceitful ness ot those con- 
jectuies which aie foimcd conccimng tlie abilities 
of youth Thcptitand foiMaid 1k)>, ot actnc, 
but supeificial talents, geneially heais awaj the 
palm from the modesty and pensive ness of 
genius Such a disposition, which ism leahty 
the result of insensibility, too fiequently meets 
with encouragement, which pioduces indolence, 
impudence, and dissipation, while the less 
shewy, but moie excellent undei standings, aic 


♦ Milles Rowley, p 1 
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depiessccl In neglect, oi dislicaitcnul b\ discou- 
lagtincul Chattciton, doubtless, at that \ciy 
penod, was possessed ot a Mgoui ot undei- 
standing, ot a quickness ot pcnetiation, a boldness 
of imagination, fai supenoi to the talents of liis 
companions But that jieiu tuition itself led him, 
pcihaps, to feel moic stiongh his oivn defici- 
cnces, those delitate, ^et m\ id feelings which 
usally accompany icai abllltle^ induced h.m to 
decline a contest, in winch tiieie was a dangci 
of evpenencing the inoitihcation of being 
infeuor If he pioducecl any compositions, Ins 
exquisite taste led him to suppiess them In the 
mean time he W'as la}ing in stous ot infoimalion, 
and impiovmg both his imagination and his 
judgment About his tenth vcai lie acquiii'd a 
taste foi leading, and out ol the liilk, wliuh 
was allowed him by his luotlui ioi potket- 
money, he began to hue hooks lioin a cnuilating 
Iibiaiy As his taste was dificicnt fiom childien 
of his age, his dispositions wcic also difteicnt 
Instead of the thoughtless le\ ity oi childhood, he 
possessed the giavity, peusivcncss, and nulan- 
(liolv of matmci life, liis spiiits weic unenen , 
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he was ticquentlv so l(")l iii toiitcmpUtion, that 
loi many dcivs togetiiei Ii«^ \voukl sa> \ci} littic, 
and appaieiitly by constuint Ills intimatts m 
the school w’^eie few^, and tho^c of tlic most seiious 
cast BeUveeii hib elcscnth and tw cltth )fcai, he 
Aviote a Catalogue of the Books he had lead, to 
the numbei ot se\ ent} It is lathei uuloitunate 
that this Catalogue w as not pieseived, his sistei 
only infoims us that they pimcipahy consisted 
of histoiy and di\ inity At the houis allotted 
him foi play, he gencially retiied to lead, and he 
was paiticulaily solicitous to boiiow books j 
Though lie does not appeal to have manifested 
any violent inclination to display his abilities, "^et 
we have undoubted pi oofs that \ eiy eaily in life, 
he did not fail to cxcicise himself lu composition 
His sistei having made him a present of a pocket* 
book as a New-Yeai’s gift, he letuiiied it to hei 
at the end of the jeai filled with wilting, chiefly 
poetiy It was probably fiom the remains of 


Mrs Newton s Letter 
Y Dr Milles^s Prdim n ? 
I Mrs Newton’s I etur 
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thib pockct-l>oo1v, that the au^-hoi of Love and 
Madne'ss liausciibed tiie poem of Apo!^tatc^\ dl/ 


^ See page 7 , Vol 1 

In the first phce, thi'> poem of Apostate Will, shews the early turn and 
bent of his genius, to satire, which predominated throughout his short life, 
and with which he began and ended his literary career Not only his 
scnool fellows and his instructors became the subjeCls of it at this early 
period, but his acquaintance and his friends felt its force 

In the next place, it appears that he was then no stranger to the works 
of Bingham, Young, and Stillmgfieet, which were probably among the 
books of divmitv that composed the list of those he had read or con. 
sulttfi, as Ticntioned ir Mrs Ne'wton’s Letter 

Lastly, kt It be obser\ed, that the person he satirizes is o«Dpo«clto 
hive tumci mtthoiist for meicenary motives, and to preach the gospel 
mwicl/ to put monej m his purse —Now Mr Thistlethwaite, m his letter 
to Dcm i\lilks, ifttr mtntioning Chatterton’s intentions ot ka\ing hu 
rrstti s Si -Viet ind to London, sa5s — ‘‘I interrogated him to 

the ob). I.S of his \iews and txpcCldtions, and what mode of lift ht intended 
to pursue on his arrival at London i ht answtr I rtctivtd was a nui lorablc 
one My fust attempt, said hv, shillbcm thv, I tcrary wd> , the promises 
T havu received ire suffieient to disp.l iHubt, but should I, contrary to my 
txpei fc t 0 IS, fit d myscll d teived, I will m thv*t cise tuin ^kthodist 
prtichtr Credulity is is potent i deity as e\ei, and a new seCl may 
easily be cevised ’ 

Ch i tt to 1 mi«-ht in so ne me I'^are h i\t m i lew the eharaeter w Inch I e 
had bwfoic so succtsst illy depicted, when ht thus expressed himself to Mr 
Thirtieth v\ me As his gi^nius was versatile, md his reading extensive, it is 
possible this profession night not be without some serious foundation , in- 
deed, if we a'^c to believe that the fragment of a Sermon, which he produced 
as Ro\,ley s, was leally his own* oinposuion, certaiUH many a quad pr^acl er 
sets out upo- a much slenderer stock of duinity than Chatterton was master 
of at tb it ti ne The imagination, however, forms many schemes which t’ 
heart w mts foititude to leduce to action , and perhaps, after all. Ins dvLlaia- 
tion to Mr f mi^ht be no more than a temporary piece of K,aut/, and th t 
lie mi^ht still, though ickasedfrom religious scruples, abhor the diuhoiioura- 
bic character of an hypocrite 
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which appeals by the date (Apiil 14th, 1764) to 
have been wiitten at the age of eleven } ears and 
a half This fact is ceitainly a stiong contiadic- 
diction to Ml Thistlewaite’s asseition, yet peihaps 
it IS not on the whole so difficult to be leconciled 
as may at fiist be suspected In the legisteis of 
the memoiy, a few months is but a tiifling ana- 
chionism, besides, though Chattel ton might 
compose at that time, it does not follow that he 
was undei any necessity of impaiting his compo- 
sitions to Ml Thistlethwaite or Mr Philips, 
indeed, he was the less likely to make them 
public, as they weie of the satiiical kind, and 
consequently, if discoveied, the boy might be 
appiehcnsive of exposing himself to punishment 

At twelve ycais old he was confiimed by the 
Bishop His sister adds, that he made veiy 
sensible and seiious lemaiks on the awfulness 
of the ceiemony, and on his own feelings pre- 
paratory to If®- Happy had it been for him if 


* Mri» Newtoft^s Letter 
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these sentiments, so congenial to the amiable 
dipositions of youth, had continued to influence 
his conduct duiing his matuiei yeais. He soon 
aftei, duiiiig the week in winch he was dooi- 
keepei, made some veises on the last day, 
paraphiased the nintli chaptei of Job, and some 
chapteis of Isaiah The bent of his genius, how- 
ever, moie stiongly inclined him to satiie, of 
which he ivas toleiably lavish on his school- 
fellows, noi did the iippei-mastei. Mi Wainei, 
escape the lod of his reprehension The first 
poetical essays of most young authois are in the 
pastoial stjlc, when the imagination is luvuiiant, 
the hopes and contemplations lom antic, and v hen 
the mind is bettei acquainted with the objects of 
natuic and of the sight than with any othci , but 
Chattel ton, without the advantages of education 
01 encouiagcmcnt, and, on these accounts, difli- 
dciit peihaps of his own poweis, wanted the 
stimulative of indignation to piompt him to 
action , and a quickness of lesentment appeals 
through life to ha\ e been one of his most dis- 
tinguishing charactciistics f Fiom what has 


f' A late French writer, m his Memoirs of the poet De U Harpe, v^ho ha4 
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been 1 elated, itispiobablc th^t Chattel ton ’s\a'? 
no gieat fa\ouute ith ]\Ii Waind , he, how- 
evei, touncl a fuend in the luidci-mastei, IMr 
Haines, ivlio conccned foi him, I Lvue been ui- 
foimcd, a stiong and ahcctionatc attachment 

A veiy lemaikah’c fact I's lecoidcd by Mr 
Tlnstlethwaite in the Icttci eh cad v lefeiud to 
“ Going doivn Hoise-stieet, neai the school, one 
day,” says he, “I accidentally met Mitli Chat- 
tel ton Enteiiiig into convcisation with him, 
the sub]ect of which I do not now iccollect, he 
infoimed me tint he was in the jiosstssion of 
teitain old manusenpts, which had been found 
deposited in a chest m Redchffe chinch, and that 
he had lent some oi one of them to Philips 
Within a day oi tw^o aftci this I saw Philips, and 
lepeated to him the infoimation I had leccived 
fiom Chatteiton Philips pioduced a manuscript 


manifebted a hkc turn for satire m bis early yeais, says— La satyre tst la 
** premiere qualitc qui se devclope ordinaircmcnt dans un jcune pocte Cclm 
se I’exerce d unefa9on ridicule envers ses xnaitrcs & meme enters 
M Assalm ” 
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on. paichmcnt oi \cllum, Inch I am cont'deut 
was Elenoine and Juga, a kind of pastoial ec- 
logue, aftei M ai ds published in the Town and Coun- 
ti V Magazine foi ]\Iav 1769 Tiie paichment oi 
%ellum appealed to have been closely paicd lound 
themaigin, foi what pui pose, oi by v hat acci- 
dent, I know not, but the voids were evidently 
entiie and unmutilatcd As the -wilting was 
jellow and pale, manifestly (as I conceive) oc- 
casioned bv' age, and consequently dithcult to 
decyphei, Philips had with his pen tiaceJ and 
gone ovei seveial of the lines, (which, as fai as 
my lecollcction saves, weie wiitten m the man- 
neiofpiose, and without any i eg aid to punctu- 
ation,) and by that means labouiecl to attain the 
object of his puisuit, an investigation of then 
meaning I cndeav'ouied to assist him, but 
fiom an almost total iguoiance of the chaiacteis, 
manneis, language, and oithogiaphy of the age 
in which the lines weie wiitten, all oui eHoits 
weie unpiofitably excited, and though we ar- 
rived at the explanation of, and connected many 
of the woids, still the sense was notoiiously de- 
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lie lent * ’ If tins naiiativc may be {Icpcntlcd on, 
Chattel ton bad discoicied these manusciipts bc- 
foie he was twehc joais ol age It is, howevei, 
scaiccly consistent with othci accounts, since 
both Mis Chattel ton and bei ilaughtei seem to 
be of opinion, tliat he knew nothing of the 
paichments bi ought horn Redcliftc chinch, uhich 
%vere supposed to contain llowlcv’s poems, till 
aftei he had left school 

Undei all the disadvantages of education, 
the acquisitions of Chatteiton ^vcle suipiismg 
Besides the vaiiety of leading which he had gone 
thiough, he had some knowledge of music — 
Is It not piobable that a few of the ludnnents of 
vocal music made a pait of the education of a 
chanty boy^ lie had also acquiied a taste foi 
di awing, which aftei wauls he gieatly impioicd, 
and the ushei of the school asseited he had made 


* Milles’s Rowley 

t Milles’s Prehm Diss p 5 Ihere appeares good reason for suspecting 
some mistake in Mr Thistlethwaite’s narrative, either as to the date, or 
some other circumstance 
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a. lapicl piooress m authmetic Soou aftei he left 
school, he concsponcled with a boy, who had 
been hi 5 > bed-fellow uhde at Colston’s, and was 
bound cippientice to a meichant at Ncw-YoikJ 
]\fis Newton says he lead a lettei at home, 
which he wiote to this fnend, it consisted of a 
collection of all the haid woids in the English 
language, and he lequested his fiiend to answei 
it m the same style An extiaordinaiy effect 
of his discoveiing an employment adapted to his 
genius IS lemaiked in the same letter He had 
been gloomy fiom the time he began to leain, 
but it was obseived that he became moie cheeiful 
aftei he began to wiite poetry-j 

On the 1 st of July 1767, he left the chanty- 
school, and was bound appicnticc to Mi John 
Lambeit, attorney, of Biistol, foi seven years, 


1 At the dewre of his friend, he wrote love verses to be transmitted to him, 
and exhibited as his own It is remarkable, that When first questioned con- 
cerning the old poems, he said he was engaged to transcribe them for a gen- 
tleman, who also employed him to write verses on a lad\ with whom he 
was in love 

f Millcs's Prehm Diss p 5 

VoL I C 
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to leain the ait of a scuvcnci The appientice 
fee was ten pounds , the mastei m as to find him 
111 meat, dunk, lodging, and clothes , the mothei 
m washing and mending He slept m the same 
room Avith the foot-boy, and went evciy inoining 
at eight o’clock to the ofliice, which A\as at some 
distance, and, except the usual time foi dinnei, 
coi tinned theie till eight o’clock at night, aftci 
Avhich he Avas at libeity till ten, AA^heii he a\ as aliyaj s 
expected to be at home Mi Lambeit affoids the 
most honouiable testimony in Chattel ton’s favour, 
Avith icspect to the icgulaiity of his attendance, 
as he nevei exceeded the limited liouis but once, 
Avhen he had leave to spend the evening Avith his 
mothei and somefiicndsj IIis houis of Icisuie 
also ]\Ii Lambeit had no icason to suspect au'ic 
spent in impiopei company, but generally av ith 
his mothei, Mi Clayfield, Mi Bairctt, oi IMr 
Catcott He nevei had occasion to chaige him 
AAuth neglect of business, or any ill behaviour 
Aihatever Once, and but once, he thought him- 


f Mrs Newtoa's Letter 
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self undei the necessity of collecting him, and 
that was the puie effect of his disposition foi 
satiie A shoit tunc aftei he was bound to Mi. 
Lambcit, his old schoolniastei leceueda veiy 
abusi\e anonymous lettei, which he suspected 
came fiom Chattel ton, and he complained of it 
to his mastei, who was soon convinced of the 
justice of the complaint, not only fiom the hand- 
wiitmg, which w^as ill-disguisedj, but from the 
iettei being wiitten on the same papei Avith that 
Avhich was used in the ofhce On this occasion 
Ml Lambeit collected the boy with a blow oi 
two He howevei accuses him of a sullen and 
gloomy temper, which paiticulaily displayed it- 
self among the seivants-j. Chattel ton’s supeiioi 
abilities, and supeiioi infoimation, wuth the piide 
Minch usually accompanies these qualities, doubt* 
less lendeied him an unfit inhabitant of the 


X This circumstance is not unworthy of notice If Chatterton was really the 
foiger of the MSS attributed to Rowley, how came he in this instance to he 
unable to disguise his own hand- writing ^ 

i hrom the information of Mr Lambert to a friend of the author 
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kitchen, whcie his ignorant assoc utCb ivould 
naturally be intlmed tocn\y, and uould ahcct 
to despise those accomplishments, which he held 
Hi the highest cstnuation, and c\en the tami- 
haiity of \ ulgai and illiteiate poisons must lui- 
doubtedl} be rathei disgusting than agicc ib'c to 
a nuncl like his. 

Ml Lambeits was a situation not unl’ivoui- 
able to the cultivation of his genius Thougli 
much confined, he had much leisuie His mas- 
ter’s biisiuess consumed a \ ei v small portion oi 
his time, ficqucntl}, his sistei sa\s, it did not 
engage liiin aboie two hoius m a da^ '' While 
i\Ii. Lambeit svas fiom liome, and no paiticulai 
business intcilcied, his stated cmphnmeiit was to 
copy piecedents, a book oi which, contaming 
344 laige toho pages, closely wiittcu 1>\ Chattei- 
ton while he icmamcd in the oHicc, is, I believe, 
still in the possession ot ]Mi Lambeit, as %vcll 
as another of about 30 pages The oflice libiary 


» MrsNcwton^s Letter 
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coutdinccl nothing but law books , except an old 
edition ol Canibdcns Ibitannu Tbeie is no 
doubt, bone\ei, but Cbittciton took caie amply 
1o supply his mental wantsfioiii his old acquaint- 
ance at the ciiculating libiaiies 

He had continued this couise ot life foi 
upy aids of a year, not hoyevei, n itho\>t some 
sj^raptoins of an aycision foi his piofcsnon, 
befoie he began to attiact the notice of the hte- 
1 in yoild In the beginning of Octobei 1768, 
ihe new budge at Biistol was finished, at that 
lane theie appealed, iii Fallen s Ihistol Jouinal, 
an account ot the ceieinonics on opening the old 
budge, lutioduced b}- a lettei to the piintei, 
intimating that “The following dcsciiption of 
ilic Ftj/ai i /n it pan’/io oitt ihe old hndpc, was 
taken tioni an ancient umnusc iipt, and signed 
Dunhelmus Bustohensis The papei, it it 
be allowed to be the fabiication of modem 
times, demonstiates stiong pow'eis ot invention 
and an uncommon know ledge of ancient customs 
So singulai a memoir could not fail to excite 
luiiosity, and many poisons became anxious to 
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see the oiigmal Thepiuitti, ili Failey, amid 
give 110 account of it, noi ot the pa sou who 
bi ought the copy, but aitei imtth iiiquin, it 
was disto\ eietl that the inanusci ipt was hi ought 
by ajouth between fifteen and sixteen ycais of 
age, ot the name of Tho nas Chatteiton'' “To 
the thieats of those nho tieatcd him (agieeably 
to his appeaiance) as a child, he letuiiicd no- 
thing but haughtiness, and a refusal to give any 
account ” By mildei usage he n as some u hat 
softened, and appeared inclined to give all the 
iiifoiiiiation in his powei He at fiist alleged, 
that he was employed to tiansciibe the contents 
of cei tain ancient inanusci ipts by a gentleman, 
who also had engaged him to funiish coniph- 
mentaiy veises, iiisciibed to a lady with whom 
that gentleman was in love. On being fui- 
ther piessed, he at last infoiined the inquiieis, that 
he had leceived the ’paper in question, together 
with many othei manuscripts, from his father 
who had found them in a laige chest m the upper 


Preface to Rowley's Poems 
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loom ovci tlie chapel, ou the noith side of 
Redcliftc chinch But a moie cncuiustanlial 
account of the discovery of these manusenpts, 
IS picserved ui IMi Biyaut’s Olisenations on 
Ro\vIe}'’s Poems Over the noith poichot St 
JMary RedclilFe chuich, which was founded, oi 
at least lebuilt, by Mr W Can3mge, (an emi- 
nent mei chant of Biistol in the 15 th centuiy, 
and in the reign of Edvard the Fouith,) theie 
is a kind of muniment loom, in which were 
deposited six oi seven chests, one of v Inch in 
paiticular was called J/r Cmiynge's cofre \ , this 
chest, It IS said, was secuied by six keys, two 
of which weie entiusted to the mimstei and pio- 
cuiator of the chuich, two to the mayor, and 
one to each of the clmich-waidens In piocess 


f When rents were received and kept m specie, it was usual for corporate 
bodies to keep the writings and rent** of estates left for particular purposes, m 
chests appropriated to each particular benefaction, and called by the 
benefactor’s name , several old chests of this kind are still ex^^tlng in the 
Lniversit^ of Cambridgt 
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of time, hovexei, thesixke}s appeal to ha\e 
been lost, and about the jeai 17 ST, a notion 
pie\ ailed that some title dteds, and othei ou- 
tings of value, wcie contained in Mi C.in^ngcs 
cofie. In consequence oi tins opinion, an oidei 
of vestiy v'ds made, that the chest should he 
opened undei the inspection of an attoinc} , and 
that those wiitings Mhich appealed of conse- 
quence, should be lemoved to the south poich 
of the chinch The locks weie theiefoie foiced, 
and not only the pnncipal chest, but the othei s, 
which veie also supposed to contain ^vlltlngs, 
weie all bioken open The deeds immediately 
1 elating to the chinch mcic lemoved, and the 
othei niauusciipts -were left exposed as of no 
value Coiisideiable depiedations had, fiom time 
to time, been committed upon them, by difteicnt 
peisons, but the most insatiate of these plun- 
derers was the fathei of Chatterton IIis uncle 
being sexton of St Mary RedclifFe gave him 
free access to the chuich He earned off, fiom 
time to time, paicels of the paichments, and one 
time alone, with the assistance of his boys, is 
known to has c filled a large basket with them 
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They vcie deposited in a cupboaid in the school, 
and eniplo\ed foi dificicnt puiposos, such as the 
coveiing of cop} books, t\'c , in paiticular, 
Ml Gibbs, the ministci of the parish, having 
picscnted the boys with twenty biblcs, Mi Chat- 
tel ton, in oidei to piesene these books horn 
being damaged, coveied them with some of the 
paichments At his death, the widow being 
undei a necessity of lenioving, earned the re- 
maindei ot them to her own habitation Ot the 
dibcoveiv of then \aluc by the youngei Chattei- 
toii, the account of ^Ii Smith, aieiy intimate 
acqaintance, which he ga\e to Di Glynn of 
Cambiidgc, is too inteiestiug to be omitted 
“When young Chatterton -was fiist ai tided to 
Ml Lambert, he used licquentH to come home 
to ins niothei, by wav ot ashoitvisit I'here, 
one d.i\, his e\e Avas caught Iia one of these 
paichments, which had been com ei ted into a 
tbiead-papei He found not onlv the writing 
to be \eiv old, the chaiacteis veiy diffeient from 
common chaiacteis, but that the subject theiein 
tieated was difieicnt fiom coinnion subjects Ile- 
ing natiiially of an inquisitue and cuuous tmn, 
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lie was ‘vciy much stiuck \uth then appcaiance, 
and, as mu* hr be expected, began to question 
Ins motl.oi vhat tlioso thicad-pipeis wtic, how 
she got them, and vhei.ee tlic} cairc Upon 
faithci inqaiiv, he was led to a lull diseiACty 
of all the paichments vhich Kinaincd the 
bulk of them consisted oi poetical and othei 
compositions, by Mi. Can^ngc, and a pauicu- 
lai fiiend of Ins, Thomas llovley, whom Chat- 
tel ton at fiist called a monk, and attcmaids 
a secular piiest of the fifteenth centuiy Such, 
at least, appeals to be the account which Chat- 
teiton thought piopei to give, and M'hieh he 
wished to be believed It is, indeed, confiiined 
by the testimony of his mother and sistci Mis 
Chatterton informed a fiiend of the Dean of 
Exeter, that on her removal fiom Pyle-stieet, 
she emptied the cnpboaid of its contents, paitly 
into a large long deal box, where hei husband used 
to keep his clothes, and partly into a squaie oak 
box of a smaller size, cairying botli with their 


Bryant’s Observations p 611— 
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content*; t"i hci lodoings whore, accoi<hn" to 
liei ai-ccui’t the} umtinuecl neglected and un- 
diit’iilxd, till hu sou Ihst chscoxered then 
■iahic, vho having examined then contents, 
told hib inothei, ‘ that he had found aticasuic, 
and v,'as so glad nothing could be like it lhat 
he tlien icinoied all these paichments out of 
the laige long deal box, in nli'cli Ins father 
used to keep his clothes, into the squaie oak- 
box T]latlle^.as peipetuall} lansacking every 
coinei ot the house foi inoie paichnicnts, and, 
fiom tune to tune, earned awa} those he had 
aheady found by pockets full lhat one day 
happening to sceClaikes Histoiy of the Bible 
coveied with one of those paichnicnts, he snoic 
a gieat oath, and slipping the hook, put the 
covci into his pocket, and c. lined it an ay, 
at the same time shipping a common httic Jhble, 
but finding no wiitmg upon the covei, leplaccd 
it again veiy leisuielj “ Upon being mfoimed 


^ MiUcs’s Prulmi Diss p T It does not appear that anv of the paicnmcnts 
exhibited to Mr Barrett* or Mr Gitcott* %\ere of a si/c sufhcient for a 
iovermg for an o6la\o book, much lesjb for a quarto or folio O 
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of the marnei m aUiicIi his fathci had piocurecl the 
parchments, he vent himself to the plate, and 
picked up foul nioie, ivhich it jMis Chattel ton 
lightly lemembeis, Mi Bariett has at this time 
mills possession*” “Mis Newton, his sistei, 
being asked if she leiiieiiibeis his haiiiig ineii- 
tjoiied Rou ley's poems, after thediscmeiy of 
the parchments, sa^s, that he was peipctiially 
talking on that subject, and once in particular, 
(about til 0 eais before he left Bristol) u hen a 
1 elation, one Mi Stephens of Salisbuiy, made 
them a \ isit, he talked of nothing else f ’ 

Nearh about the time when the pajicr in Fai- 
ley’s Jouinal, conceimng the old budge, became 
the subject of com eisatioii, as Mi Catcott, of 
Biistol, a gentleman of an inquisitive tuin, and 
fond of reading, was walking with a friend in 
Redcbffe church, he was informed by him of 
several ancient pieces of poetiy, Avliich had been 


* Milles’s Prelim Diss p 7 
•f' Ibid. 
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found tlieie, and v/hich veie in the possession of 
a young pci son with ^vllonl he was acquainted 
fhis pci son plowed to be Chattel ton, to whom 
Ml Catcott desned to be intioduced He ac- 
coidinglyhad an inten lew , and soon aftei ob- 
tained tiom him, veiv leadily, without any ic- 
waid, the ihistow' Tiagedy% Rowley's Epitaph 
upon Ml Canynge’s ancestor}*, with some other 
smaller pieces In a few clays he bi ought some 
moie, among w'hich w’^as the Yello'w Roll — 
About this peuod, Mi Bairett, a lespectable sur- 
geon in Biistol, and a man of letteis, had pro- 
jected a histoiy of his native city% and was anxi- 
ously collecting materials foi that w'oik Such a 
discoveiy, theiefoie, as that of Chatterton, could 
scaicely escape the vigilance of Mi Baiiett’s 
fiiencU Tlie pieces in Mi Catcott s possession, 
of which some w'cie copies and some oiigtnah, 
weie immediately communicated to Mi Barrett, 
w'hose fiiendship and patronage by^ these means 


« SeeVol 11 p sr 
f Ibid p 
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oui young Iitciary atheutuiei nas foituiidtc 
enougli to secuie During the fiist coa\ ci'jj.tions 
which Ml Catcott had Avith him, he hcaid him 
mention the names of most of tlie poems since 
punted, as being in his possession ife .iftci- 
waids giew moie suspicious and iesei\ed, and 
it was but laiely, and \uth difficult}', that any 
moie originals could be obtained fiom him lie 
confessed to Mi Catcott that he had destroyed 
seveial, and some which he o’vraed to have been 
m his possession, weie nevei aftei wauls seen 
One of these was the tiogeily of the Apostate, 
of which a small part only has been pieseived by 
Ml I> iiiett The subiect of it was the apostatiz- 
ing of a person fiom the Chiistian to the Jcivish 
faith* Ml Ikiiett, howevei, obtained fiom 
him at dilteient times seveial fiagments, some 
of them of a consuleiablc length , they aie all 
wiitten upon vellum, and he asseited them to be 
a part of the origiail manuscnpts, which he 
had obtained in the manner which has been al- 
ready 1 elated 


+ Bryant’S Observationsj p 517 
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The fiiendihip of Mi Baiiett and Mi Catcott 
was of consulciablc advantage to Chattel ton 
They supplied him occasionally Avitli money, as a 
compensation foi some of the fiagments of Rowley, 
with which he giatified thcnTj lie spent many 
agieeable houis in then company, and then 
acquaintance mtioduced him into a moie le- 
spectable line than he could easily have attained 
without it His sistei lemaiks, that aftei he was 
mtioduced to these gentlemen, his ambition daily 
and peiceptibly enoi eased, and he -would fie- 
(jueiitly speak in laptuies of the undoubted 
success of his plan foi futuie life “ When in 
spiiits, lie would enjoy Ins using fame, and, 
confident of advancement, he would piomisc his 
inothei and I should be paitakeis of his suc- 
cess' ’ Roth these gentlemen also lent him 


f Some of his later compositions, however, Remonstrate, that he was not 
thoroughly satisfied with his Bristol patrons , and Mr Thistlcthwaite does 
not hesitate to assert, that he felt himself greatly dissappointed in his 
cxpefilations of pecuniary rewards for his communications K* 


* See Mrs Newton s Letter 
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books, klr Barrett lent him seveial medical 
authorsf, and, at his lequest, gave him some 
insti notions in suigeiy His taste was veisatile, 
and his studies vaiious In the couise of the 
years 1768 and 1769, TMr Thistlethvvaite fiequent- 
ly saw him, and desciibes in a lively maniiei the 
employment of his leisuie hours “One da},’ 
says Ml T “ he might be found busily em- 
ployed in the study of heialdiy and English 
antiquities, both of which aie numbeied among 
the most favouiite of hispmsuits, the next dis- 
coveied him deeply engaged, confounded and 
peiplexed amidst the subtleties of metaphysical 
disquisition, 01 lose and bevvuldeied in the ab- 
struse labyrinth of n^athematical reseaiches, and 
these m an instant again neglected and thiovvn 
aside, to make room for music and astionomy, 
of both which sciences his knowledge was en- 
tiiely confined to theoiy Even physic was not 
without a chaim to alluie his imagination, and 
he would talk of Galen, Hippociates, and Para- 
celsus, with all the confidence and famihanty 


i See Sirs Newton's Letter 
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of a modem empiric’’ ” It may natuially be 
supposed, that his acquaintance with most of 
these sciences was veiy supeificial, but his know- 
ledge of antiquities was extensive, and ive 
might peihaps say profound With a view of 
peifectmg himself in these favourite studies, he 
boiiowed Skinner’s Etymologicon of Mi Banett, 
but letuined it m a few days as useless, mo^t of 
the inteipietations being in Latin He also boi- 
iowed Benson’s Saxon Vocabulaiy, but returned 
it immediately on the same account^ His dis- 
appointment was paitly compensated by the 
acquisition of Keisey’s Diotionaiy, and Speght s 
Chaucer, (the glossaiy to which he caiefully 
transciibedj ) Whth these books he was fui- 
nished by Mi Green, a bookseller m Biistol 
Piobably the moitification he received at not 
being able to make that use which he desned 
of Skinner and of Benson, might be an addi- 
tional stimulative to the great inclination which 


* Milles^s Rowley, p 4o6 
f Brj ant s Observ p 532 
J Millcs’s Prelim, Diss p 5 and IT 
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he manifested to acquaint himself with Latin, 
and his design to attempt it without a mastei 
Flora this pio]ect his fiiend, Mr Smith, took 
gieat pains to dissuade him, and advised him la- 
thei to apply to Fiench, a competent knowledge 
of which might be soonei attained, and which 
piomised to be of moie essential seivice* What- 
evei plan he adopted, he enteied upon it with an 
earnestness and fervour almost unexampled In- 
deed, the poetic enthusiasm was nevei more 
stiongly exhibited than in Chattel ton Like 
Milton, he fancied he was moie capable of wil- 
ting well at some particular times than at otheis, 
and the full of the moon was the season when he 
imagined his genius to be in peifection , at which 
period, as if the immediate presence of that lumi- 
nary added to the inspiiation, he fiequently de- 
voted a considerable portion of the night to com- 
positionf 


Bryant’s Observ p 5o2 


+ See Mrs Newton’s Letter 
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" He was always,” says Mr Smith, “ extiemely 
fond of walking in the fields, particularly in Red- 
cliffe meadows, and of talking about these 
(Rowley’s) manusciipts, and sometimes leading 
them theie “ Come (he would say) you and I 
“ will take a walk in the meadow I have got the 
“ cleverist thing for you imaginable It is worth 
“ half-a-crown merely to have a sight of it, and 
“ to hear me read it to you ” When we ai lived 
at the place pioposed, he would produce his 
parchment, shew it and read it to me Theie 
was one spot in paiticulai, full in view of the 
chuich, in which he seemed to take a peculiar 
delight He would fiequently lay himself down, 
fix his eyes upon the chuich, and seem as if he 
weie in a kind of trance Then, on a sudden and 
abiuptly, he would tell me, “that steeple was 
“ burnt dowm by lightning that was the place 
“ wheie they foimeily acted plays'* ” His Sun- 
days weie commonly spent in walking alone into 
the country about Bristol, as far as the duiation 


* Bryant’s Observ p 530 
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of day-light would allow, and fiom these excui- 
sions he nevei failed to bung home with him 
diawings of churches, oi of some othei objects, 
which had impressed his lomantic imagination’^ 

His attention, while at Biistol, was not con- 
fined to Rowley, his pen was exeicised m a va- 
riety of pieces, chiefly satmcal, and seveial essays, 
both in piose and veise, which he sent to the 
Magazines I have not been able to tiace any 
thing of Chattel ton’s in the Town and Country 
Magazine (with which he appears to have fiist 
corresponded) befoie Febiuaiy 1769, but m the 
acknowledgments to coi respondents for Novem- 
ber 17d8, we find “D B of Biistol's favoui vill 
be gladly leceived Dunhehnus B? istohensu was 
the signature he generally employed In the 
course of the year 17^9, he was a consideiable 
contributoi to that publication One of the fiist 


* The Dean of Exeter mentions Rowley’s drawings ot Bristol Castle, as genu- 
ine, but Mr Warton reprobates them as fidhons of Chatterton, the repre- 
sentations of a building which never existed, m a capricious, affedted 
style of Gothic architecture, reducible to no system 
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of his pieces which appealed was a lettei on the 
tinctuies of the Saxon heialds, dated Biistol, Feb- 
luai)' 4 ,* and in the same Magazine a poem was 
inseited on Mi Alcock, of Bristol, an excellent 
miniatuie paintei, signed Aiaphidesf In the 
same Magazine foi IMarch are some extiacts 
fiom Rowley’s inanusciipts, and in different 
numbeis foi the succeeding months, some pieces 
called Saxon poems, luitten in the style of 
Ossian 

The whole of Chattel ton's life piesents a fund 
of useful instiuclion to young persons of biilliant 
and lively talents, and aftoids a stiong dissuasive 
against that impetuosity of expectation, and 
those delusive hopes of success, founded upon 
the consciousness of genius and meiit, which 
lead them to neglect the ordinary means of ac- 
quiiing competence and independence The 


* Vol HI page 95 

f This piece, with two or three others m Chatterton’s 'Miscellaiues, was 
claimed by John Lockstone, a linendraper in Bristol, a great friend of Chat- 
terton , by his confession, however, it was correftcd by the latter 
t See Vol III 
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early disgust wliich Chattel ton conceived foi 
his piofession, may be accounted one of the 
prime souices of his misfoi tunes Among the 
eh 01 ts which he made to exti’' ate himself fiom 
this iiksome situation, the most lemarkable is his 
application to the Hon Hoi ace Walpole, in 
Mai ch 1769? thegiound of which was an oifei 
to fuinish him with some accounts of a senes 
of gieat painteis, who had flourished at Biistol, 
which Chattel ton said had been lately disco veied, 
with some old poems, in that city The packet 
sent by Chattel ton -was left at Bathuist’s, Mi 
Walpole’s booksellei, and contained, besides 
this lettei, an ode or little poem, of two 01 thiee 
stanzas in alternate ihyme, on the death of 
Richard 1 as a specimen of the poems which 
weie found Mr Walpole had but just befoie 
been made the instrument of introducing into 
the world Mr M’Fheison’s forgeries, a similar 
application, therefore, served at once to awaken 
his suspicion He however, answered Chatter- 
ton’s lettei, desiiing fuithei information, and in 
reply, was informed, that “ he (Chatterton) was 
the son of a pool widow, who supported him with 
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gieat difiiculty, that he was appientice to an 
attorney, but had a taste foi nioie elegant 
studies ” The lettei hinted a wish that Mr 
Walpole would assist him in emeiging fiom so 
dull a profession, by piocuiing some place, in 
which he might puisne the natuial bias of his 
genius lie athimed that gieat tieasures of ancient 
poetiy had been disco\eied at Biistol, and Meie 
in the hands of a peison uho had lent him the 
specimen alieady tiansmitted, as m ell as a pas- 
toial (Elinouie and Jug a) uhich accompanied 
this second lettei Mi Walpole wiote to a 
friend, a noble lady at Bath, to enquiie after 
the authoi of these lettei s, nho found his ac- 
count of himself veiified m every paiticulai In 
the mean time the specimens weie cominuuicated 
to Ml Giay and Mi Mason, and those gentle- 
men, at fiist sight pionounced them foi genes 
IMi Walpole, though convinced of the author’s 
intention to impose upon him, could not, as he 
himself confesses, help admiimg the spirit of 
poetry which animated these compositions. The 
testimonies of his approbation, hoivever, weie 
too cold to pioduce in Chatterton any thing but 
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lasting disgust Mi Walpole’s leply was indeed 
(accoidmg to his o^v^^ account) lathei too much 
in the common-place style of Couit leplies, 
though some allowance is to be made foi his 
peculiai situation, and foi his ]ust apprehension 
of a new imposition to be piactised on him 
He complained in geneial teims of his want 
of power to be a pation, and advised the 
young man to apply himself to the duties of his 
piofession, as moie certain means of attaining 
the independence and leisuie of which he was 
desiious This fiigid reception extracted imme- 
diately from Chatteiton, “ a peevish lettei,” 
desiiing the manuscripts back, as they weie the 
piopeity of anothei, and Mi Walpole, eithei 
offended at the waim and independent spiiit 
which was manifested by the boy, or pleased to 
be disengaged from the business m so easy a 
mannei, proceeded on a journey to Pans, with- 
out taking any further notice of him On his 
retuin, which was not foi some time he found 
another epistle from Chatterton, in a style (as 
he terms it) “ singularly impertinent,” expressive 
of much resentment on account of the detention 
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of his poems, loughly demanding them back, 
and adding, “ that Mr Walpole would not ha-ve 
du7'ed to use him so ill, had he not been ac- 
quainted with the nai lowness of his circum- 
stances ” The consequence was, theiefore, such 
as might be expected IMi Walpole letuined his 
poems and his letteis in a blank covei, and never 
afterwaids heard fiom him oi of him duiing his 
life The affiont was nevei foi given by the 
disappointed poet, though it is peihaps moie than 
lepaid by the iidiculous poitiait vhich he has ex- 
hibited of Ml W in the hlemoiis of a Sad 

Dog, undei the charactei of “ the ledoubted Ba- 
ron Otianto, who has spent his whole life in con- 
jectures ” 

On the scoie of these tiansactions, Mi Wal- 
pole has incuiied moie censuie than he leally 
deseived In an age when liteiatuie is so little 
patronized by those who wield all the poweis 
of the state, and have m tiust for the public the 
distribution of its emoluments, when men of 
the fiist abilities, actually engaged in the 
leained professions, are permitted to languish 
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in obscurity and poveity, without any of those 
rewdids, which are appropriated to the piofes- 
sions they exercise, and aie compelled to de- 
pend foi a piecaiious subsistance on the scanty 
pittance, which they deiive fiom diiimal diudg- 
eiy in the seivice of bookselleis, it can scaicely 
be deemed an instance of extiaordmaiy illi- 
beiality that a piivate man, though a man 
of foitune, should be inattentive to the peti- 
tion of a pel feet sti anger, a young man, whose 
birth or education entitled him to no high 
pretensions, and who had only conceived an 
unreasonable dislike to a profession both luciative 
and lespectable If Chatterton had actually 
avowed the poems, peihaps a veiy geneious and 
feeling heait, such as laiely exists at piesent, 
and least of all in the higher cncles of life, 
might have been moie strongly affected with then 
beauties, and might piobably have extended some 
small degree of encouragement But considering 
things as they aie, and not as they ought to be, 
It was a degree of unusual condescension to take 
any notice whatever of the application , and when 
Chatterton felt so poignantly his disappointment, 
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he only demonstiated his ignoiance of the state 
of pationage in this countiy, and acted like 
a young and ingenuous peison, who judged of 
the feelings of couitieis by the geneious emotions 
of his own bieast, or the piactice of times, which 
exist now only in lecords of romance Afi. 
Walpole aftciwaids legietted, and I believe, sin- 
ceiely, that he had not seen this extiaoidinaiy 
youth, and that he did not pay a moie favouiable 
attention to his coiiespondence, but, to be neg- 
lected in life, and legietted and admiied when 
these passions can be no longei of seivice, has 
been the usual fate of learning and genius IMr 
Walpole Ai^as ceitainly undei no obligation of pa- 
tionizing Chattel ton To have encouraged and 
befiiended him, would have been an exertion of 
libciality and munificence uncommon in the pie- 
sent day, but to asciibe to Mi Walpoles neg- 
lect (if it can even meiit so haish an appellation) 
the dieadful catastiophe, which happened at the 
distance of neaily tvo j'Cais aftei, would be the 
highest degiee of injustice and absurdity 


* See Mr Walpole’s Letters Vol III 
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The readei has hitheito contemplated Chattel - 
ton in the pleasing light of an ingenious and vii- 
tuous youth I reluctantly pioceed to develope 
the piincipal cncumstance which has involved 
his name and charactei in disgiace, and which 
ceitainly depined the woild piematuiely of his 
excellent abilities When or how he was unfoi- 
tunate enough to leceive a tinctuie of infidelity, 
we aie not infoiined Eaily in the yeai 1769, it 
appears fiom a poem on Happiness, addiessed to 
jSIi Catcott, that he had diunk deeply of the poi- 
soned spiing And in the conclusion of a lettei 
to the same gentleman, after he left Biistol, he 
expi esses himself “ Heaven send you the coin- 
foits of Chiistianity, I request them not, foi 
I am no Christian ” Infidelity, oi scepticism 
at least, may be teimed the disease of young, 
Inely, and half- infoimed minds Theie is some- 
thing like discovery in the lejection of tiuths to 
vhich they have been from infancy in trammels 
A little leainmg, too, misleads the undei standing 
in an opinion of its ovn poveis When we 
have acquiied the outlines of science, we aie 
apt to suppose that eveiy thing is within our 
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comprehension Much study and much infoi- 
mation are lequned to disco vei the difficulties 
in which the systems of infidels aie involved 
There aie piofound, as well as popular aiguments, 
in favour of revealed leligion, but when the 
flippancy of Voltaiie oi Hume has taught young 
pel sons to suppose that they have defeated the 
formei, then undei standings seldom recovei suf- 
ficient vigour to puisue thelattei with the ability 
and perseverance of a Newton or a Biyant 

The evil effect of these piinciples upon the 
morals of youth, is often found tosuivivethe spe- 
culative iinpiessions which they haie made on the 
intellect Wi etched is that person, who, m 
the aidoui and impetuosity of youth, finds 

himself released fiom all the salutaiv lestiaints of 

«/ 

duty andieligion, wietched is he, who, depiued 
of all the comfoiting hopes of anothei state, is 
reduced to seek foi happiness in the vicious gia- 
tifications of this life , who, under such delusions, 
acquires habits of profligacy or discontent ' The 
piogress, howevei, fiom speculative to piactical 
irreligion, is not so rapid as is commonly sup- 
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posed The gieatest advantage of a stiict and 
oideily education is the lesistance which viituous 
habits, eaily acquncd, oppose to the alluiements 
of vice Those who ha\ e sullied the youth of 
Chatteiton with the imputation of extiaoidinaiy 
vices 01 iriegulaiities, and have asseited, that 
“ his piofligacy was, at least, as conspicuous as 
his abilities’^,” have, I conceive, rathei giounded 
these assertions on the apparently piofane and 
immoral tendency of some of his pioductions, 
than on personal knowledge oi a collect review 
of his conduct Dining his lesidence at Bristol, 
we have the most lespectable evidence in favour 
oftheregulaiity of his conduct, namely, that of his 
master. Mi Lambeit Of few young men in his 
situation it can be said, that duiiiig a couise of 
neaily three years, he seldom encioached upon 
the strict limits which were assigned him, vuth 
lespect to his hours of liberty, that his master 
could never accuse him of improper behaviour, 
and that he had the utmost reason to be satisfied 


* Preface to Chatterton*s Miscellames, p i8 
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he never spent his horns of leisuie in any but le- 
spectable company 

Mis Newton, with that unatfected simplicity 
which so eminently chaiacteiises hei lettei, most 
powei fully contioverts the obloquy which had 
been tin own upon hei brother’s memoiy She 
says, that ivhile he w'^as at Mi Lambeit’s, he 
visited his mother legulaily most evenings befoie 
nine o’clock, and they 'weie seldom two evenings 
togethei without seeing him He was foi a 
considerable time remaikably indifferent to fe- 
males He declaied to his sistei that he had 
alwaj s seen the whole sex with peifect indiffei- 
eiice, except those whom natuie had lendered 
deal He remaiked, at the same time, the ten- 
dency of seveie study to soui the temper, and 
indicated his inclination to foim an acquaintance 
with a young female in the neighbouihood, ap- 
piehending that it might soften that austeiity 
of temper which had resulted from solitaiy study 
The juvenile Petrarch wanted a Laura, to polish 
his manneis and exeicise his fancy He addressed 
a poem to MissRumsey, and they commenced. 
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Mis Newton adds, a conespondmg acquaintance 
“ He would also fiequently,” she saj^s, A\alk the 
College-Gieen with the young giils that statedly 
paraded theie to shew then finely,” but she is 
persuaded that the reports which charge him Avith 
libertinism aie ill-founded* She could not per- 
haps have added a better proof of it, than his in- 
clination to associate Avith modest women The 
testimony of Mr Thistlethwaite is not less expli- 
cit or less honourable to Chatter ton “ The op- 
portunities,” says he, “Avhich along acquaintance 
AVith him affoided me, justify me m saying, that 
whilst he lived at Bristol, he Avas not the de- 
bauched character he has been lepiesented Tem- 
perate in his living, model ate in bis pleasures 


* Mrs Newton’s letter I cannot help remarking a pleasant mistake of the 
Dean of Exeter The orthography of IMrs N m the letter printed in Love 
and Madness, is not the most correSk Her words, I really believe he 
was no debauchee (though some have reported it), the dear unhappy boy 
had faults enough, I saw with concern, he was proud and exceedingly 
imperious, but that of venahty he could not be justly accused with It is 
easy to see that Mrs N by •venality means libertinism , but the Dean taking 
the word m the usual sense, makes use of it to disprove, what is seldom 
suspeQ:ed of a poet, and least of all of Chatterton, that he was avaricious 
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and legulai in his exeicises, he was undeseiving 
of the aspeision I admit that amongst his 
papeis may be found many passages, not only im- 
moial, but boideimg upon a libertinism gioss and 
unpardonable It is not my intention to attempt 
a vindication of those passages, which, foi the 
legaid I beai his memoiy, I wish he had nevei 
wiitteii, but which I nev'^eitheless believe to have 
01 ig mated lathei fiom a waimth of imagination 
aided by a vain affectation of singulaiity, than 
fiom any natuial depiavity, oi fiom a heait viti- 
ated by evil example 

But though it may not alwaj s be the effect of 
infidel pimciples, to plunge the person who be- 
comes unfoitunately infected with them into an 
immediate course of flagiant and shameless de- 
piavity, they seldom fail to unhinge the mind, 
and lender it the spoit of some passion, un- 
fiiendly to oui happiness and prospeiity One 
of then fiist effects m Chattel ton was to lendei 
the idea of suicide familiar, and to dispose him 
to think lightly of the most sacred deposit with 
which man is entiusted by his Creator It ha^ 
VoL I 
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been supposed that his \ loknt death m London, 
was the sudden or almost instant etlect of ex- 
ticnie po\eityand disappointment It appeals, 
howe^ei, that long befoie he left Biistol, he had 
lepeatcdly intimated to the seivants of ^Ii 
Lambcit, his intention of putting an end to his 
existence INIi Lambeit’s inothei was paiticu- 
larly teiiified, but she was unable to peisuade her 
son of the reality of his tin eats, till he found by 
accident upon his desk a paper, entitled, the 
“ Last Will and Testament of Thomas Chattei- 
ton,” in which he seiiously indicated his design 
of committing suicide on the following day, 
namely, Eastei Sunday, Apiil 15th, 1770 The 
papei uaspiobably lathei the icsult of tempo- 
laiy uneasiness', than of that fixed aveision to 
his Situation which he constantly manifested, 
but with piinciples and passions such as Chatter- 
ton displayed. Mi Lambert considered it as no 
longei piudent, aftei so decisive a proof, to conti- 


^ I ha\e been informed from good authority, that it was occasioned hr 
the refueal of a gentleman, whom he had occasionally complimented in his 
poems, to accommodate him with a supply of money 
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nue him in the house, he accoidingly dismissed 
him immediately from his seivice, in which he had 
continued two yeais, nine months, and thirteen 
days 

If theie was any sinceiity in the intentions of 
committing suicide, which he expiessed m the 
papei abo\e alluded to, he was diveited fiom 
it foi the piesent by the golden piospects with 
which he flatteicd himself fiom a new plan of 
life, on which he enteied with his usual enthu- 
siasm A few months befoie he left Biistol, he 
had written letteis to sei eral booksellers in Lon- 
don *■, “who,” Ml Thistlethwaite says, “finding 
him of advantage to them in then publications, 
were by no means spaiing of their piaises and 
compliments, adding the most libeial piomises 
of assistance and employment, should he choose 
to make London the place of his lesidence " 
To the interrogatoiies of this gentleman concern- 
ing the plan of life which he intended to pursue 
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on his aiuval at London, his answei was leniaik- 
able, and coiiesponds with what has been just 
lelated “ Mj' first attempt,” said he, “ shall be 
in the liteiaiy way The piomises I have lecened 
aie sulficient to dispel doubt , but should I, con- 
tiaiy to my expectation, find myselt decen ed, I 
will in that case turn Methodist pieachei Cie- 
dulity is as potent a deity as ever, and a new sect 
may easily be devised But if that too should 
fail me, my last and final resouice is a pistol 

Before he quitted Biistol, he had entered deeply 
into politics, and had embiaced what was teimed 
the patiiotic party In Mai ch 1770, hewiotea 
satiiical poem, called “ Kew Gaidens,” consist- 
ing of above 1300 lines This he tiansmitted, in 
diffeient packets, to Mr Geoige Wm Edmunds, 
No 73, Shoe-lane, Punter of a patiiotic news- 
paper At the bottom of the fiist packet, which 
contained about 300 lines, written in Chatterton’s 
own hand, is this postscript “ Mi Edmunds 
will send the authoi, Thomas Chatterton, twenty 
of the Journals, m which the above poem 
(which I shall continue) shall appeal, by the 
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machine, if he thinks propei to put it in , the 
money shall be paid to his oideis *’ The poem 
IS a satiie on the piincess Dowagei of Wales, 
Lord Bute, and then Fi lends in London and 
Biistol, but paiticulaily on those m Biistol, who 
had distinguished themselves in favoui of the 
Ministiy His signatuie on this occasion was 
Decxmus, but \vhethei the poem was e\ei 
punted oi not, I have not been able to asceitain 
I have been also mfoimed of anothei political 
satiie of neai 600 lines, the manusciipt of which, 
in Chattel ton’s hand-wiiting, is in the possession 
of afiiendofMi Catcott It is called “The 
Whoie of Bab} Ion ” The satiie of this poem is 
also diiected against the Ministiy, and, like the 
foimei, it includes seveial of the Biistol people, 
not excepting Ml Geoige Catcott, and his biothci 
the cleigyman But his paity efforts weie not 
confined altogcthei topoetiy, he Miote pii m- 
vectue in piose against Bishop Kenton, also 
signed Decimus, nhich, 1 believe, appeared m 


* See page i >9 
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some of the peiiodical publications of the times 
The manuscript of this lettei is in Mi Catcott's 
possession, but the style appears much infeiioi to 
that of his prose publications posteuoi to his 
aiiival in London To wiite mcU in piose is 
pel haps moie the eflect of ait, of study, and of 
habit, than of natuial genius The lules of me- 
tiical composition aie fewei, moie simple, and 
requiie a less constant exeicise of the judgment 
In the infancy of societies, as well as of individu- 
als, theiefoie, the ait of poetiy is antecedent to 
those of rhetoiic and criticism, and amves at pei- 
fection long befoie the language of prose attains 
thatdegieeof stiength, conciseness, andhaimony, 
’fthich IS lequisite to satisfy a delicate eai, 
Chatteiton wiote also an indecent satiiical poem, 
called “ The Exhibition,*” occasioned by the 
impioper behaviour of a person in Bristol The 
satiie of this poem is chiefly local, and the cha- 
racters of most of the -surgeons in Biistol are 


The Editor has examined the Poem of The Exhibition,” which is m 
tbe hands of Mr Catcott, but thinks it too indecent for publication 
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delineated in it Some desciiptive passages in 
this poem have great meiit Thus, speaking of 
a favouiite oigamst, probably Mi Allen, he says 

He keeps the passions with tlie sound m play^ 

And the soul trembles with the trembling key ” 

The activity of his mind is indeed almost un- 
paialleled But our suipiise must decrease, -svhen 
we considei that he slept but little, and that his 
whole attention was diiected to liteiary puisuits, 
foi he declares himself so ignorant of h'S pio- 
fession, that he was unable to di aw out a clear- 
ance fiom his appienticeship, which Mi Lam- 
beit demanded') He -uas also unfetteied by the 
study of the dead languages, v Inch usually ab- 
suib much of the time and attention of young 
peisons , and though they may be useful to the 
attainment of coiiectness, peihaps they do not 
much contiibute to fluency in viiting Mi Cat- 
cott declaied, that vdien he first knew Chattel ton, 
he was iguoiant e%'en of Giammai 


T See the third letter Chattcr^^on 
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In the lattei end of Apnl, 1770, Chattel ton 
bade hi? native c’ty (fioxii wnicb he hadne\ei 
pieviously been absent fuithei than he cou d nalk 
in half a Sunday) a final adieu In a lettei to 
his inothei, dated Apid SSlh, he desciibes in a 
lively style the little ad? entuies of his journey, 
and his leception fiom his pations, the bookselleis 
and piinteis ?vith whom he had coiresponded , 
these were Mi Edmunds, whom 1 had occasion 
to mention as a noted patiio tic piintei at that 
period, Mr Fell, pubhshei of the Fieeho)dei s 
IMagazme , ISIi Hamilton, piopiictoi ot the 
To?vn and Countiy, and Mi Dodsley, ot Pall- 
Mall Fiom all of them he piofesses toha.\e re- 
ceived gieat encouragement, adding, that all ap- 
pioved of his design, and that he s.umld piobably 
be soon settled In the same letter, he desires his 
mother to call upon Mr Lambert “ Shew him 
this,” says he, with uncommon dignity and 
spiiit, “ 01 tell him, if I deserve a lecommenda- 
tion, he would oblige me to give me one — if I 
do not, It would be beneath him to take notice 
of me” 
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His fiist habitation, after his ainval in London 
was at Ml ‘Walmslej-’s, a plaisteiei m Shoieditch, 
to whom he was intioduced by a lelation of his, 
a ]\Iis Ballance, who lesided m the same house 
Of his fust establishment, his lepoit is favourable 
“ I am settled,” says he, in a letter to his mother, 
dated May 6th, “ and in such a settlement as I 
could desiie I get foui guineas a month by one 
Magazine , shall engage to wiite a histoiy of 
England, and othei pieces, uhich v ill moie than 
double that sum Occasional essays for the daily 
papeis would moie than suppoit me "What a 
gloiious piospect Inconsequence of his en- 
gagements with the different magazines, we 
find him, about the same time soliciting com- 
munications from his poetical and liteiaiy friends 
at Biistol, and desiiing them to read the Eree- 
holdei’s Magazine In a letter dated the 14th 
of the same month, hewiitesm the same high 
flow of spirits He speaks of the gieat encou- 
ragement which genius meets ^vlthm London, 
adding, with exultation, “ If Rowley had been 
a Londonei instead of a Bristowjan, I might 
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have In ed by copying his woiks ” He exhoits 
his sister to “ impiove in copying music, dial - 
ing, and eveiy thing which lequiies genius,’ 
obsenmg that although, “ in Biistol’s meicantile 
st’yle, those things may be useless, if not a de- 
tiiment to hei , here they aie veiy piofitable ’ 
Ills engagements at that peiiod indeed appeal 
to have been numeious, foi besides his employ- 
ment m the magazines, he speaks of a connection 
which he had foimed with a doctor m music, to 
wiite songs foi Ranelagh, Vauxhall, &c , and in 
a lettei of the 30th to his sister, he mentions ano- 
thei with a Scottish booksellei, to compile a 
voluminous histoiy of London, to appeal in num- 
bers, for which he was to ha\ e his boaid at the 
booksellei ’s house, and a handsome premium j 


* Yet It does not appear that any of Rowley’s pieces were exhioited atter C 
left Bristol O 

f The Editor of Chatterton’s Miscellanies confounds this with Northook’s 
History of London , but that gentleman, in a letter printed in the St James s 
Chronicle, denies having ever had the least knowledge of C Indeed the 
scheme above alluded to appears not to have been proceeded m 
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Paity writing, howevei, seeris to have been 
one of his favourite employments It was agieea- 
ble to the satirical turn of his disposition, and it 
gratified his vanity, by the prospect of elevating 
him into immediate notice When his relation, 
Mis Ballance, recommended it to him to endea- 
vour to get into some oifice, he stoimed like a 
madman, and alaimed the good old lady in no in- 
considerable degiec, by telling her, he hoped, with 
the blessing of God, veiy soon to be sent piisonei 
to the To we , which would make hiS foitune ” in 
his second letter to his niothci, from London, he 
says, “ IMi Wilkes knew me by my wiitings, 
since I first coiiesponded with the bookselleis 
here I shall visit him next week, and by his 
interest will insure Mrs Ballance the Tilnity- 
House He affirmed that what Mi Fell had of 
mine could not be the writings of a youth, and 
expressed a desire to know the author By means 
of another booksellei, I shall be mtioduced to 
Townshend and Saiv budge I am quite familiar 
at the Chapter Coffee-house, and know all 
the gemusses there A character is now un- 
ne'ssaiy, an authoi carnes his chaiactei m his 



pen ” He iiifoims his sistei that, if money flow- 
ed as fast upon him ashonouis’', he would give 
hei a poition of five thousand pounds This ex- 
tiaoidmaiy elevation of spiiits aiose fiom an in- 
ti oduction to the celebiated patiiotic Loid IVIayoi, 
W Beckfoid Chatterton had, it seems, addies- 
sed an essay to him, which was so well leceived, 
that It encouiaged him to wait upon his Loidship, 
in Older to obtain his appiobation to addiess a 
second lettei to him, on the subject of the city 
lemonstiance, and its leception “ His Loidship 
(adds he) leceived me as politely as a citizen 
could, and waimly invited me to call on him again 
The lest is aseciet ” His inclination doubtless led 
him to espouse the paity of opposition , but he 
complains, that “ no money is to be got on that 
side the question , inteiest is on the other side 
But he is a poor authoi who cannot Miite on both 
sides I believe I maybe introduced (and if I 
am not, I’ll intioduce mjself) to a luling powei 


* Much allowance must be made in reading these letters They are 
evidently written m a boasting style, and it is to be feared sometimes with 
too little regard to the strictness of truth 
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m the couit paity ” When Beckfoid died, he is 
said to have been almost frantic, and to have ex- 
claimed, that he ivas ruined The elegy, how- 
ever, in which he has celebrated him, contains 
more of fug id praise, than of ardent feeling , iioi 
is theie in it a single line which appeals to flow 
fiom the heait Indeed, that he was seiious in 
his intention of wilting on both sides, is evident 
fiom a list of pieces wiitte-n by Chatterton, but 
nevei published, Avhich Mi Walpole has pie- 
seived No V of these pieces is a letter to 
Loid Noith, dated May 26th, 1770, signed 

Moderatoi , and beginning, “ My Lord, It gives 
me a painful pleasuie, &c ” It contains, as Mr 
Walpole infoims us, an encomium on Admini- 
stidtion foi lejectiiig the City Remonstiance 
On the othei hand. No VI is a letter to the 
Loid Mayoi, Beckfoid, (piobably that ^vhlch he 
desiied his pei mission to addiess to him) It is 
also dated May 26th, signed Piobus,, and con- 
tains a viiulent invective against Government 
foi rejecting the Remonstrance, beginning, 
“ When the endeavours of a spirited people to 
fiee themselves from insupportable slavery, &c 
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On the back of this essay, which is diiccted to 
Mr Caiy a paiticulai fnend of Chatteiton m 
Biistol, IS this indorsement “ Accepted by 
Bingley — set foi, and tlnown out of the Noith 
Biiton, 31st June, on account of the Lord 
Mayoi’s death 

Lost by his death on this Essay, 1 11 6 

Gained in Elegies, £220 

- In Essays 3 3 0 

5 5 0 

Am glad he is dead by — 3 13 6 

“ Essays,” again says he to his sistei, “ on the 
patriotic side, fetch no moie than what the copy 
IS sold foi As the patiiots themselves aie seaich- 
ing for a place, they have no giatuities to spaie 
On the other hand, unpopulai essays will not 
even be accepted, and you must pay to have 
them pimted , but then you seldom lose by it 
Couitieis are so sensible of their deficiency in 
meat, that they generally rewaid all who know 
how to daub them w ith an appearance of it ” 

On this sandy foundation of party writing 
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Chatteiton elected a visionaiy fabiic of future 
gieatness, and, m the waking di earns of a poe- 
tical imagination, he was alieady a man of con- 
sideiablc public importance It M^as a com- 
mon asseition with him “that he would settle 
the nation before he had done ” In a letter 
to his sistei of the 20th ^Tuly, he tells hei, “ JMy 
company is couitedeiery where, and, could I 
humble myself to go into a compter, could have 
liad twenty places befoie now, but I must be 
among the gieat, state matteis suit me better 
than commeicial ” In a foimei lettei he inti- 
mates, tliat he “ might have had a recommen- 
dation to Sii Geoige Colebiooke, an East-India 
Diiectoi, as qualified for an office no wajs despi- 
cable, but,” he adds, “ I shall not take a step to 
the sea, whilst I can continue on land ” IIis 
taste for dissipation seems to ha\ e kept pace with 
the mciease of his vanity To fiequent places of 
public amusement, he accounts as necessaiy to 
him as food “ I employ my money,” says he, 

‘ now in fitting myself fashionably, and getting 
into good company, this last article always 
bungs me in inteiest ” 
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While engaged in the examination of these 
cuiious letteis, it is impossible not to be attiact- 
ed by a lemaikable passage Chattel ton infoims 
his mothei in the letter ot May 14th, “ A gentle- 
man, who knows me at the Chaptei, as an 
author, would have iiitioduced me as a compa- 
nion to the young Duke of Noithumbeilaiid, in 
his intended geneial tour, but, alas ' I speak no 
tongue but my own ” It is not veiy ciedible, 
that any of the constant fiequenteis of the Chap- 
tei Coftee-house should be possessed of influence 
sufficient to recommend a peison to the Duke of 
Noithumbeiland, to so iinpoitant an office as that 
of the caie of his son, much less ciedible is it, 
that such a peison would lecommend a young 
liteiaiy adventurei, whose chaiactci was only 
known by an accidental meeting at a coflee-house, 
and least credible of all it is, that such a peison 
was likely to be accepted on so slendei a giound 
of recommendation Whether this stoiy there- 
fore IS a fabrication of Chatterton, or whethei 
some peison amused himself with spoiting with the 
sanguine expectations of an inexpeiienced mind, 
must remain in doubt — But it ceitainly could have 
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no foundation in fact The splendid visions of pio- 
motion and consequence howevei soon vanished, and 
our adventurer found no patrons but the booksel- 
lers , and even here he seems not to have escaped 
the poignant sting of disappointment Soon aftei 
his aiiival in London, he Avntes to his mothei, 
“The poverty of authors is a common obsei- 
vation, but not always a tiue one No authoi 
can be poor who understands the aits of book- 
sellers, without this necessaiy knowledge the 
greatest genius may staive, and vith it the 
greatest dunce may live m splendoui This 
knowledge I have pietty well dipped into ” This 
knowledge howevei, instead of conducting to 
opulence and independence, pioved a delusive 
guide , and though he boasts of having pieces m 
the month of June 1770 in the Gospel Magazine, 
the Town and Country, the Couit and City, the 
London, the Political Register, &c and that 
almost the whole Town and Countiy foi the 
following month v-as his, yet it appeals, so scan- 
ty is the remuneration for those penodical 
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labouis, tliat even these uncommon exertions of 
industry and genius were insufficient to waid off 
the approach of poverty, and he seems to have 
sunk almost at once fiom the highest elevation of 
hope and illusion, to the depths of dcspaii 
Early in July he lemoved his lodgings from 
Shoreditch to IMis Angel’s, a sack-maker m 
Brook-stieet, Holboin Mr Walmsley's family 
affirmed that he assigned no reason for quitting 
their house The author of Love and Madness 
attributes the change to the necessity he was 
under, from the nature of his employments, of 
fiequentmg public places Is it not piobable 
that he might remove, lest his fnends in Shore 
ditch, who had heaid his fiequent boasts, and 
observed his dieam of gicatness, should be the 
spectatois of his appioaching indigence? Pride 
was the ruling passion of Chatterton, and a too 
acute sense of shame is evei found to accompany 
literary pride But however he might be desiious 
of preseiving appeaiances to the woild, he was 
sufficiently loweied in his own expectations, and 
great indeed must have been his humiliation, 
when we find his toweling ambition i educed to 
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the miseiable hope of secaimg the veiy ineligible 
appointment of a suigeon’s mate to Afiica To 
his fiiend Mr Bariett he applied m his distiess 
foi a lecommendation to this unpiomismg 
station. Even in this dieaiy prospect he ^vas not, 
howevei, without the consolations of his muse, 
his fancy delighted itself with the expectation of 
contemplating the wonders of a conntiy, Aiheie 
“ Natuie flounshes in her most peifect Mgour, 
wheie the aloe, and the scailet jessamine, 

diffuse then iich peifumes, wheie the leeking 
tjgeis bask m the sedges, oi wanton 11 ith their 
shadows in the stream’' ” 

His lesolution was announced in a poem to Miss 
Bush, in the style of Cowley, that is, with too 
much affectation of ’wit for real feeling Pio- 
bably, indeed, when he composed the African 
Eclogues, which was just before, he might not 
be without a d stant contemplation of a similar 
design, and peihaps we aie to attiibute a part of 


* See the African Eclogues 
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the exulting expiessions, which occui m the 
letteis to his mother and sistei, to the kind and 
laudible intention of making them happy with 
lespect to his piospects in life, since we find 
him, almost at the very ciisis of his distiess, 
sending a numbei of little unnecessary presents to 
them and his giandmothei, while peihaps he 
was himself almost in want of the necessaries of 
life 

On the scoie of incapacity piobably, Mi Bai- 
lett lefused him the necessaiy recommendation, 
and his last hope was blasted’' Of Mis Angel, 
with whom he last lesided, no inqumes have af- 
foided any satisfactoiy intelligence , but there can 
be little doubt that his death was pieceded by ex- 
treme indigence Mi Cioss, an apothecaiy m 

Brook-stieet, informed Mr Waiton, that uhile 

/ 

Chatteiton lived m the neighbouihood, he fre- 


* This circumstance reflects no disgrace, but rather honour upon Mr B 
as he could not possibly foresee the melancholy consequence, and he could 
not in conscience be the instrument of committing the lives of a considerable 
number of persons to one totally inadequate to the charge 
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quently called at the shop, and was lepeatedly 
piessed by Mi Cioss to dine or sup with him in 
vain One evening, howevei, human fiailty so 
far prevailed ovei his dignity, as to tempt him to 
partake of the regale of a band of oysteis, when 
he was obseived to eat most voiaciouslyf Mis 
Wolfe, a baiber’s wife, within a few doors of the 
house wheie Mrs Angel lived, has also afforded 
ample testimony, both to his poveity and his piide 
She says, “ that Mis Angel told her, aftei his 
death, that on the 24th of August, as she knew 
he had not eaten any thing foi two oi three days, 
she begged he would take some dinner with her , 
but he was offended at hei expressions, which 
seemed to hint he was m want, and assured her 
he was not hungry ” In these desperate circum- 
stances, his mind leverted to what (ve learn from 
Ml Thistlethivaite, and other quarters) he had 
accustomed himself to regard as a last resource — 
“ Over his death, for the sake of the world,” says 
the Author of Love and Maduess, “ I would wil- 
lingly diaw a veil But this must not be They 


t 'Wartons Inquiry, p t 07 . 
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M'lio are in a condition to pationisemeiit, and they 
who feel a consciousness of meiit iihich is not pa- 
tronised, may foim then own lesolutions fiom the 
catastiophe of his tale, — those, to lose no oppor- 
tunity of befiiending genius , these, to seize every 
oppoitunitj' of befiiending themselves, and, upon 
no account, to haibour the most distant idea of 
quitting the voild, hovevei it may be unwoithy 
of them, lest despondency should at last deceive 
them into so unpaidonable a step Chatteiton, 
as appeals by the Coionei’s Inquest, sv* allowed 
aisenic in watei, on the 24th of August 1770, and 
died in consequence theieof the next day lie 
was bulled in a shell, in the buiying ground of 
Shoe-lane woik-house' ” Whateiei unfinished 
pieces he might Lave, he cautiously destroyed 
them befoie his death, and his room, when broken 
open, was found covered with little scraps of pa- 
pei What must increase oui regret for this hasty 
and unhappy step, is the information that the late 
Di Fi}, head of St John’s College in Oxfoid, 
went to Bristol in the latter end of August 1770, 


^ Love and madness^ d 221 
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in Older to search into the histoiy of Rowley and 
Chattel ton, and to pationise the latter, ifheap- 
, peaied to deserve assistance — when, alas ' all the 
intelligence he could procure was, that Chattel ton 
had, within a few days, destroyed himself 

I have been induced, fiom the ciicumstances of 
the nariative, repeatedly toconsidei the character 
of Chattel ton in the different stages of life in 
which I had occasion to contemplate him Indeed, 
the chaiactei of any man is better understood 
fiom a fail and accuiate statement of his life 
and conduct, than flora the comments of any 
critic or biographei whatever A few general 
observations, which could not with so much pro- 
priety be introduced into the body of the narra- 
tive, I shall, how ev er, \enture to subjoin, though 
I flatter myself the reader is not at this time 
unacquainted wuth the outline of his moral por- 
trait 

The person of Chatteiton, like his genius, Avas 
premature , he had a manliness and dignity be- 
yond his years, and there was a sofhething about 
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him uncommonly piepossessing His most re- 
maikablc featuie was his eyes, which, though 
giey, weie uncommonly piercing , when he was. 
wanned in aigument, oi otheiwise, they sparkled 
nith file, and one eye, it is said, was still moie 
lemaikable than the othei His genius will be 
most completely estimated fiom his writings He 
had an uncommon aidoui in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, and uncommon facility in the attainment 
of it It was a favourite maxim with him, that 
“ man is equal to any thing, and that every 
thing might be atchieved by diligence and ab- 
stinence I ” His imagination, like Diyden’s, was 
moie feitile than con ect, and he seems to have 
eiied lather thiough haste and negligence, than 
thiough any deficiency of taste He Avas above 
that pueiile affectation which pretends to boirow 
nothing , he knew that oiiginal genius consists 
in foiming new and happy comtbinations, rathei 
than in seaiching aftei thoughts and ideas which 


+ If an> uncommon character was mentioned in his hearing, Mrs New-, 
ton says he would only observe, that the person m question merited praise , 
but that God had sent his creatures into the world with arms long enough 
to reach any thing, if they would be at the trouble of extending them * 
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nevei had occuiied befoie , and that the man -who 
nevei imitated, has seldom acquiied a habit of 
»^ood writing If those poems, which pass 
undei the name of Rowley, aie really the pioduc- 
tions of Chattel ton, he possessed the strongest 
marks of a vigorous imagination and a sound 
judgment, in forming great, consistent, and 
ingenious plots, and making choice of the most 
inteiesting subjects 

If, on the othei hand, we aie to judge alto- 
gethei fiom those pieces which are confessedly 
hiS own, we must undoubtedly assign the pie- 
ference to those of the satiiical class In most 
of his serious writings, there is little that in- 
dicates then being composed with a full relish, 
when he is satiiical, his soul glovsmhis com- 
position 

Mr Catcott aftiins that Chatter ton understood 
no language but his mothei tongue, the same 
fact seems to be implied in his own confession, 
“ that he spoke no tongue but his own,” and it 
leceives confiiination fiom the testimony of Mi 
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Smith, m hit. conveisation with Di Glynn, -yet 
we find him, even so eaily as the yeai 1768, 
annexing a Latin signatuie to the “ Accouiite of 
the Fiyeis passing the old Budge,” and theie aie 
some attempts at iiisciiptions in old Fiench, in 
the design m Inch he planned foi his own tomb- 
stone'^ lie, piobabl}, might have acquiied 
some little know ledge of both these languages , 
but even if this was the case, theie can be no doubt 
that it was veiy supeificial When we consider 
the vaiiety of his engagements while at Biistol, his 
extensn e leading, and the gieat knowledge he had 
acquii ed of the ancient language of his nativ e coun- 
ti V, we cannot wmnclei that he had not time to oc- 
cupy himself in the study of othei languages, and 
aftei liisaiinal in London, he had anew and 
neccssaiy science to Icain, thewoild, and that 
he made the most advantageous use of his time is 
evident fiom the extensive knowledge of man- 
kind displayed in the difteient essays, which he 
pioduced occasionally foi peiiodical publicationsv 


* Chatterton’s Will 
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The lively and vigorous imagination of Chat- 
tel ton contnbuted, doubtless, to animate him 
^vith that spnit of enteipiise, which led him to 
foim so many impiacticable and visionary 
schemes foi the acquisition of fame and foitune 
His ambition was evident from his eaihest youth , 
and peihaps the inequality of his spiiits might, in 
a gieat measuie, depend upon the fan ness of his 
views, 01 the dissipation of his pi ejects His 

melancholy v as exticme on some occasions, and, 
at those times, he constantly aigued m fa\oui of 
suicide ]Mi Catcott left him one evening totally 
depiessed , but he letuined the next moining 
with unusual spurts He said, “ he had spiung a 
mine,” and pioduced a paichment, containing the 
Parliament of Spi yte&, a poem * 

His natuial melancholy vas rot collected by 
the iiieligious piinciples, vhich he had so unfoi- 
tunately imbibed To these ive aie ceitainl^ to 
attiibute his piematinc death , and, if he can be 
pioved guilty of the licentiousness which is by 


^ See Vol 2 page 35 
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some laid to his chaige, it is reasonable to believe 
that a system, which exoneiates the mind fiom 
the appiehension of futuie punishment, Avoulif 
not contiibute much to lestiain the ciiminal 
excesses of the passions Had Chattel ton lived, 
and been foitiuiate enough to fall into settled 
and subei habits of life, his excellent undei- 
standing w'ould, m all piobability, have led him 
to see the fallacy of those piinciples, which he 
had hastily erabiaced, as it was, the only pre- 
seivatives of which he was possessed against the 
contagion of vice, iveie the enthusiasm of lite- 
latuie, and that delicacy of sentiment which 
taste and reading inspne But though these 
auxiliaiies are not wholly to be despised, we have 
too many instances of then inefficacy in sup- 
porting the cause of Aiitue, to place any con- 
fident leliance on them 

Under such circumstances there is little cause 
foi suipiize, if the passions of Chatterton should 
fiequently have tiespassed the boundaries of 
leason and moial duty That he had stiong 

resentments is evident fiom his great disposition 

1 
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to satire, and paiticularly fiom the lettei which 
has been mentioned as written by him to his 
chool-mastei, soon after the commencement of 
his appienticeship That he was “ pioud and 
impeiious,” IS allowed by his sistei, and the 
geneiahty of his acquaintance He stands char- 
ged with a piofligate attachment to women, the 
accusation, howevei, is stated m a vague and 
desultory mannei, as if fiom common report, 
Without any direct oi decided evidence in suppoit 
of the opinion To the legularity of his conduct 
duiing his residence in Bust ol, some lespectable 
testimonies have been alieady exhibited It is, 
indeed, by no means improbable, that a young 
man of strong passions, and unprotected by reli- 
gious principles, might fiequently be unprepared 
to resist the temptations of a licentious metropolis , 
yet, even after his arnval in London, there are 
some proofs in his favour, which ought not to be 
disregarded During a residence of nine weeks at 
Ml Walmesley’s, he never staid out beyond the 
family hours, except one night, when Mrs Bal- 
lance knew that he lodged at the house of a re- 
lation 
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Wiutevei may be tlie tiuth of these lepoits, the 
list of Ins vntues still appeals to exceed the cata- 
logue of his faults Ills teinpeiance ivas in some, 
lespects exemplai}. He seldom eat animal food, 
and nevei tasted any stiong oi spiiitiious liquois , 
he lived chiefly on a moisel of biead oi a tait, 
with a di aught of watei His sistei affiiras, that 
he was a lovei of tiuth fiom the eaihest dawn of 
leason, and that his school-mastei depended on 
his veiacity on all occasions* yet an occasional 
deviation from tiuth must be admitted in the list 
of his faults by all who aie not persuaded of the 
genuineness of Rowley’s poems His high sense 
of dignity has been alieady noticed m two most 
staking instances , but the most amiable featuie 
in his character, was his geneiosity and attach- 
ment to his mothei and relations Eveiy favou- 
rite project foi his advancement m life was ac- 
companied with promises and encouiagenient to 
them , while in London, he continued to send 
them presents, at a time when he was known, him- 
self, to be m want and indeed, the uni emitting 


* Mrs, N’s letter 
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attention, kindness and respect, winch appeal in 
the whole of his conduct towaids them, aiedeseiv- 
jng the imitation of those m more foitunate cii- 
cumstances, and undei the influence of better 
piinciples of faith than Chatter ton possessed * 

He had a number of fiiends, and notwith- 
standing his disposition to satiie, he is scaicely 
known to have had any enemies By the ac- 
counts of all w'ho weie acquainted with him, 
there v as something uncommonly insinuating m 
his niannei and conversation Mi Cross mfonned 
]Mi Warton, that m Chatterton’s frequent visits 
while he lesided at Biook-stieet, he found his con- 
versation, a little infidelity excepted, most cap- 
tivating f His extensive, though m many in- 
stances, superficial knowledge, united ivith his 
genius, wit and fluency, must have admirably 


* It can never be sufficiently lamented, that this amiable propensity was 
not more uniform in Chatterton A real love for his relations ought to 
have arrested the hand of suicide , but when religion is lost, all uniformitv 
of principle is lost 


f Warton’s Inquiry, 10^ 
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accomplished him foi the pleasmes of society. 
His piide, which peihaps should lather be teimed 
the stioiig consciousness of intellectual excellence^ 
did not destioyhis affability He was always ac- 
cessible, and lathei foiwaid to make acquaintance, 
than apt to decline the advances of otheis'^ 
Theie is reason howevei to believe, that the ine- 
quality of his spirits, affected greatly his behavi- 
oui in company His fits of absence weie frequent 
and long “ He would often look stedfastly in 
a peison’s face without speaking, oi seeming to 
see the peison, for a quaiter of an hom or more ” 

Chattel ton had oneiiihng passion which go- 
verned his whole conduct, and that was the 
desire of hteiary fame , this passion intiuded itself 
on eveiy occasion, and absoibed his whole atten- 
tion Whether he would have continued to im- 
piove 01 the contraiy, must have depended m 
some measure on the ciicumstances of his future 


* Last week being in the pit of Drury I-ane theatre, I contracted an im- 
mediate acquaintance (which you know is no hard task to me) with a 
young gentleman,” &c See Letter to his mother 
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life Had he fallen into profligate habits and 
connections, he would probably have lost a great 
i-pait of his ardoui for the cultivation of his mind, 
and his maturei age would only have diminished 
the admiration which the effoits of his childhood 
have so justly excited 

At the shiine of Chatterton, some giateful in- 
cense has been olfered Mi Waiton speaks of 
him as “ a piodigy of genius,” as, “ a singular 
instance of a piematuiity of abilities ” He adds, 
that “ he possessed a corapiehension of mind, 
and an activity of undeistandmg, which piedomi- 
nated over his situation in life, and his opportu- 
nities of instruction* ” And Mi Malone “ be- 
lieves him to have been the greatest genius that 
England has produced since the days of Shake- 
spear Ml Cl oft, the ingenious author of 
Love and Madness, is still more unqualified in 
his piaises He asserts, that “ no such human 


* History of English poetry 

}• Cursory Observations on the Poems attributed to Rowley, p 41 
Yol 1 Q 
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being, at any peiiod of life, has evei n, 

01 possibly evei will be known” He adds, m 
anotliei place, “ an aimy of Macedonian anrt 
SwrCvlish mad butcheis, indeed, fly befoie nun , 
noi does my meinoi} supply me wath any hamau 
being, who, at such an age, with such thsadvan- 
tages, has pioduced such compositions'} Undei 
the Heathen mythology, superstition and admi- 
lation would have explained all, bv bunging 
Apollo upon eaith noi would the god evei have 
descended with inoie ciedit to himself.” 


X Mohammed^ it is true, W'th hardly the usual education of his illiterate 
tribe, unable (as was imagined, and he pretended) even to read or write, 
foiged the ixora^ , which is to this day the most elegant composition m the 
Arabic language, and its standaid of excellence Upon the argument of 
mprobabilit) , that i man. so illiterate should compose a book so admired, 
Mohammed artfully rested the principal evidence of his Koran's divinity 
(Sale’s Koran, P Discourse, p 42, 6o ) He, who, merely from impro- 
bability, denies Chatterton to be the author of Rowley’s Poems, must go 
near to admit God to be the Author of the Koran But before we cpnipare 
together Chatterton and Mohammed, it should be remembered that ]\Ioham- 
raed was forty when he commenced prophet Perhaps the most extraordinary 
circumstance about Mohammed is, that even familiarity could not sink him 
into contempt , that he contrived to be a hero and a prophet, even to his 
wives and his *valets de chamh e Even his fits of the epilepsy he converted 
into proofs of his divine mission It is probable, that, if Mohammed had 
been less salacious, and not subject to the falling sickness, out of thirty 
equal divisions of the known world, whereof Christianity claims five, and 
Paganism nineteen, the inhabitants of six would not now believe in the 
Koran 
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To these I shall add the testimony of Di 
Knox 

‘ Unfoitunate boy > shoit and evil \/eie thy 
days, but thy fame shall be immoital Hadst 
thou been known to the munificent pations of 
genius — 


‘‘ Unfoitunate bo}^ ' pooily Avast thou accom- 
modated duiing thy shoit sojourning among us, — 
mdely Avast thou tieated, — soiely did thy feeling 
soul suffci fiom the scorn of the unwoithy , and 
there aie, at last, those asIioavisIi to lob thee of 
thy only meed, thy posthumous glory Severe, 
too, aie the censuieis of thy moials In the 
gloomy moments of despondency, I feai thou hast 
utteied impious and blasphemous thoughts, aa Inch 
none can defend, and Avhich neithei thy youth, 
noi thy fieiy spint, noi thy situation, can excuse 
But let thy moie iigid censois reflect, that thou 
Aiast Jitei ally and stiictly but a boy Let many 
of thy bitterest enemies reflect Avhat Avere then 
OAvn leligioiis piinciples, and whether they had 
anA, at the age of foul teen, fifteen, and sixteen. 
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Suiely it IS a seveie and an unjust surmise, that 
thou wouldest piobably have ended thy life as a 
victim of the lavs, if thou hadst not finished it 
thou didst , since the \eiy act by which thou 
duist put an end to thy painful existence, proves 
that thou thoughtest it bettei to die, than to sup- 
poit life by theft oi violence 

“ The speculative eiiois of a boy who wrote 
fioin the sudden suggestions of passion oi de- 
spondency, who IS not convicted of any immoial 
01 dishonest act in consequence of Ins specula- 
tions, ought to be consigned to obhv ion But 
there seems to be a gencial and mv^’eteiate dislike 
to the boy, exclusively of the poet, a dislike 
which many will be leady to impute, and, indeed, 
not without the appeaiance of leason, to that 
insolence and envy of the little great, which 
cannot beai to acknowledge so transcendent and 
commantiKig a superiority in the humble child of 
want and obscurity, 

“ hlahce, if there was any, may suiely now' 
be at rest, foi “Cold he lies in the grave 
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below ” But wheie weie ye, O ye fiiends to 
genius, when, stung u ith disappointment, dis- 
tiessed foi food and raiment, with ei eiy fiightful 
foim of human miseiy painted on his fine imagi- 
nation, poor Chattel ton sunk in despaii ^ Alas ' 
ye knew him not then, and now it is too late, — 

For now he is dead. 

Gone to his death bed. 

All under the willow tree 

So sang the sweet youth, in as tendei an ekgy 
as ever flowed fiom a feeling heart 

“In return for the pleasuie I have lecened 
fiom thy poems, I pay thee, pool boy, the 
trifling tribute of my praise Thyself thou hast 
emblazoned , thine own monument thou hast 
erected But they whom thou hast delighted, 
feel a pleasuie in vindicating thine honouis from 
the lude attacks of deti action 

The poetic eulogiums have, hov-eiei, exceeded, 
both in number and excellence, the compliments 


Knox & Essays, No 144 
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of critical wuteis , a fe^v lemaikably inteiesting 
and beautifulj I shall select, ^vith the double 
view of adoining the woik, and giatifying the 
leadei 

A poet, vhose supeuoi elegance and classical 
taste do not appeal to ha\ e met with all the ap- 
plause they have deseived^ thus speaks of Chat- 
tel ton 

Yet as witli ftreammg eye the sorrowing muse^ 

Pale Chatterton’s mitimely urn bedews , 

Her accents shall ariaign the partial care^ 

That jQiielded not her son from cold despair ’ ” 

The folloAving IS a beautiful monody viitten 
by Mis Cowley 

O Chatterton * for tliee the pensive song I raise. 

Thou object of my wonder, pity, envy, praise ^ 

Blight Star of Genius' — torn fiom life and fame. 

My tears, my verse, shall consecrate tliy name ' 

Ye IMuses ' who around his natal bed 
Trimnphant sung, and all youi influence shed , 

Apollo ’ tliou who rapt his infant breast. 

And in his daedal numbers shone confest. 


Pye*s Progress of Refinement, Part 2 
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Ah’ why*^ in vain, such mighty gifts be-stow^ 

— Why givetiesh tortures to the Child of Woe^ 
Why thus, with barb’ious care, illume his mind. 
Adding new sense to all the ills behind ^ 

Thou haggard Poverty ’ whose cheeiless eye 
Transforms young Rapture to tlie pond’rous sigh. 

In whose drear cave no Muse e er struck the lyre. 

Nor Bard e'er madden d with poetic fire , 

Why all thy spells for Chatterton combine > 

His thought creative, why must thou confine ^ 
Subdu’d by thee, his pen no more obeys. 

No longer gives the song of ancient days, 

Nor paints in glowing tints fiom distant skies. 

Nor bids v ild sccn’ry rush upon oui eyes — 

Check d in her flight, his rapid Genius cowers. 

Drops her sad plumes, and yields to thee her powers 

Behold him. Muses ’ see your fav’rite son 
The prey of want, ere manhood is begun ’ 

The bosom ye have fill’d with anguish torn— 

The mind you cherish’d, drooping and forlorn ’ 

And now despair her sable form extends. 

Creeps to his couch, and o’er his pillow bends 
Ah, see ’ a deadly bowl the fiend conceal d. 

Which to his eye witii caution is revealed— 

Seize it, Apollo’ — seize the liquid snare’ 

Dash it to earth, or dissipate in air ’ 

Sta}, hapless Youth ’ refrain — abhor the draught. 
With pangs, with racks, with deep repentance fraught ’ 
Oh, hold ’ the cup with woe eternal flow^o, 

Moie — more tlian Death the pois nous juice bestow s ’ 
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In vain ^ —he drinks— and now the' searching fires 
Hush through his veins, and writhing he expiies * 

No sorrowing friend, no sister, parent, nigh. 

To sooth his pangs, or catch his parting sigh 
Alone, unknown, tlie Muse’s darling dies. 

And with die vulgar dead unnoted lies * 

Blight Star of Gemus * — torn from life and fame. 

My tears, my verse, shall consecrate thy name * 

Noi has the Muse of Arawell,’^ been back- 
ward in commendation 

And Bristol ’ why thy scenes explore. 

And why those scenes so soon resign. 

And fail to seek the spot that bore 
Thai wonderous tunefiil Youth of dune. 

The Bard, whose boasted ancient stoie 
Eose recent from his own exhaustless mine X 

Though Fortune all her gifts denied. 

Though Learning made him not hei choice. 

The Muse still placed him at hei side. 

And bade him in her smile rejoice— 

Description still his pen supplied. 

Pathos his thought, and Melody his voice * 


* Mr Scott 

X This IS at least the Author^ opinion, notwithstanding all that has hitherto 
appeared on the other side of the question The last line alludes to one of 
the ingenious Mr Masson in his Elegy to a young Nobleman 

“ See fxom the depths of his exhaustless mine 
* His glutei mg stores the tuneful spendthrift throws " 
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Conscious and proud of meiit liigh^ 

Fame’s wreatli he boldly claim’d to ■w ear , 
But Fame, regardless, pass’d him by. 
Unknown, or deem’d unworth her care 
The Sun of Hope forsook his sky , 

And all his land look’d dreaiy, bleak, and baie » 

1 hen Poverty, grim spectie, rose. 

And horror o’er the prospect threw — 

His deep distiess too nice to expose , 

Too nice for common aid to sue, 

A dire alternative he chose. 

And raslily from the painful scene withdrew 

Ah * why for t^enius headstrong rage 
Did Virtue’s hand no curb prepare ? 

What boots, poor youtli * that now thy page 
Can boast tlie public praise to share. 

The leain d in deep research engage. 

And lightly entertain tlie gentle fau ^ 

Ye, w^ho superfluous wealth command, 

O w^hy your kind relief delay’d ' 

O why not snatch’d his despeiate hand ^ 

His foot on Fate’s dread blink not stay d ^ 
What thanks had you your native land 
For a new Shakespeare or nefw Milton paid ^ 

Foi me — ^Imagination’s power 
Leads oft msensibly ray way. 

To w here, at midnight’s silent hour, 

Tlie crescent moon s slow- westering ray 
Pours full on Red cliff’s lofty towei. 

And gilds with yellow light its walls of grey 

1 
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*Midst Toil and Commerce slunibeiing loimd, 
Lull’d bv tlie rihing tide’s hoaise loar. 

There Fiome and 'V\on W'lllow-ciown d, 

I view sad-wandering by the shore^ 

Witli sti earning tears, and notes of mouintiii sound 
Too late their hapless Bard, untimely lost, deploie 


TIlefollo^uug linci. aic uncommonly animated 
and poetical 

If changing times suggest the pleasing hope. 

That Bards no more with adverse fortune cope y 
Ihat in tins alter’d clime, where Arts increase, 

Ajid make our polish’d Isle a second Greece y 
That now, if Poesy proclaims her Son, 

Ajid challenges the wieath by Fancy won , 

Botii Fame and Wealtli adopt him as their heir. 

And liberal Grandeur makes his life hei caie , 

From such vain tlioughts thy erring mind defend. 

And look on Chatterton’s disastious end. 

Oh, ill-stair’d Youth, whom Nature form’d in \ain 
With powers on Piiidus’ splendid height to reign ’ 

O dread example ot what pangs await 
Young Genius struggling with malignant fate ’ 

What could tlie Muse, who fir’d tiiy infant frame 
With the rich promise of Poetic fame , 

Who taught thy hand its magic art to hide. 

And mock the insolence of Critic pnde. 

What could her unavailing cares oppose. 

To sa\e hei darling from his desperate foes. 

From pressing Want s calamitous controul. 

And Pride, tne fever of the ardent soul ^ 
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Ah^ see, too conscious of her failing power. 

She quits her nurslmg in his deathful hour * 

In a chill room, within whose wretched wail 
No cheering \ oice replies to Misery's call , 

Near a vile bed, too crazy to sustain 
Misfortune's wasted limbs, convuls’d witli pain. 

On die bare floor, with heaven-directed eyes. 

The hapless Youth in speechless horroi lies 
The pois’iious phial, by distraction dram d. 

Rolls from Ins hand, in v* ild contortion stram’d 
Pale with hfe-wasting pangs, it’s dire effect. 

And stung to madness by the woild’s neglect. 

He, in abhonerce of tlie dangerous Art, 

Once die deai idol of his glowing heart, 

Tears f om h s die \ain detested wires, 

Ai d in the henzy of Despair expues*^ ^ 

Again, With all the honest lesentment of mdig- 
iiont Genius, 

Search the dark scenes wheie drooping Genius I’es, 

And keep from some&t sights a nation s e>es. 

That, fiom expiring Want s reproaches fiee, 

Oui geneious country ne’ei may weep to see 
A futuie Ch^tierton by poison dead. 

All Oxw fainting foi a little breadf 


^ Hayley’s Essay on Epic Poetry, Ep 1 211 to 243 
i Ibid, S36 to 23^1 
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Mx Coleridge has also ^\riitten the following 
hlonody to the memory of Chatteiton 


When femt and sad o’ei Sorrow’s desart wild 
Slow journeys onward pool Misfortune’s child , 
When fades each lovely form by Fancy diest. 

And inly pines the self-consuming breast , 

(No scouige of scorpions in thy light arm dread. 
No helmed terrors nodding o’er thy head,) 
Assume, O Death * the cherub wings of Peace, 
And bid the heart-sick Wanderer’s anguish cease ’ 

Thee, Chatterton * yon unblest stones protect 
From Want, and the bleak Freezings of neglect * 
Escap’d tlie sore wounds of Affliction’s rod 
Meek at the Throne of Meicy, and of God, 
Perchance, thou laisest high tli enraptur’d hymn 
Amid the blaze of Seiaphim ’ 

Yet oft (’tis nature’s call) 

I weep, that heavcn-boin Genius so should fall , 
And oft, in Fancy s saddest hour, my soul 
Averted shudders at the poison’d bowl 
Now groans my sickening heart, as still I view 
Thy corse of livid hue , 

And now a flash of indignation high 
Barts tliro’ tlie tear, that glistens in mine eye * 

Is this the land of song-ennobled Line > 

Is this the land, wheie Genius ne’er in vain 
Pour’d forth his lofty strain > 

Ah me ’ yet Spenser, gentlest bard divine. 
Beneath chill Disappointment’s shade. 

His weary limbs in lonely anguish lay’d 
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And o er her d'^rhng dead 
Pity hopeless hung her head. 

While mid the pelting of that merciless storm,** 
Sunk to the cold eaith Otway s fanush d form » 

Sublime of thought, and confident of fame, 

Fiom vales where Avon winds the Minstrel came 
Light-heaited youth ' he hastes along. 

And meditates the future song. 

How dauntless ^lla fray’d the Dacyan foes , 

See, as fioating high in iir 
Glitter tlie sunny vis ons fair. 

His eyes dance raptuie, and his bosom g^ows ’ 

Yes ^ Clad m Natures rich airay. 

And bright in all hei tender hues. 

Sweet ticeofHope’ thou lo\ ehest child of Spiing, 
Most tm didst tuou disclose tliine early bloom, 
Load'iig the west-winds witli its soft perfume ^ 
And Fancy, elfin form of goigcous wing. 

On every blossom hung her fostering dews. 

That, changeful, wanton d to the orient day ! 
But soon upon tliy poor unsheltered head 
Did Penmy hei sickly mildew shed 
And soon the scathing Light nmg bade thee stand 
In frowning hoiror o er the blighted land * 

Ah ^ whcie aie fied tlie charms of vernal Giace, 
And Joy’s wild gleams, light-flashing o er thy face J 
Youth of tumultuous soul, and haggird eye * 

Thy wasted foim, thy hiuiied steps I , 

On thy cold foiehead staits the anguish d dew 
And dreadful v^ •’s that bosom- rending Sigh ^ 

Such w ere the stmggles of the gloom} hour. 
When C iRE, of w itiier d Lio , 

Prepai d the poison’s pow i 
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Already to thy lips was lais’d the bo\\lj 
When near tliee stood Ai-rECTioN meek 
(Her bosom baie, and \v ddly pale her cheek) 
Thy sullen ga'^'c she bade thee loll 
On scenes that ■well might melt tin soul , 

Thy native cot she. juish’d upon thv \ 

Thy nitn e cot, \^heic still, at close of d i) , 

Peace smiling sate, and lis<-en d to tin hy , 

Thy Sibtci s slmeks she bade tliee heai. 

And mark tliy Mothei s tear , 

See, see liei bi east’s commlsive lliroe, 

Hei silent agony of woe ’ 

Ah * dash tiie poison’d chalice from thy hand ^ 

And thou had’st dash d it, at her soft command. 

But that Despair and Indignation lose. 

And told again tlie story of tliy woes , 

Told the keen insult of th’ unfeeling heart , 

The dread dependance on the low bom mind 
Told e\eiy pang, witli which thy soul must smait. 
Neglect, and grinning Scoin, and Want combin d ’ 
Hecoihng quick, thou bad st tire friend of pain 
Roll the black tide ot Death thro eveiy ficezing \ein ^ 

Ye woods ^ that wave o’er Avon’s rocky steep. 

To Fancy’s ear sweet is your muim ring deep ^ 

For here she loves the C3rpress wieath to weave , 
Watching, with wistful eye, tlie sad’nmg tints of eve 
Heie, far from men, amid this pathless grove. 

In solemn thought tire Minstrel wont to rove. 

Like star-beam on the slow sequester d tide 

Lone glittering, tlirough the high tiee branching wide 

And here, in Inspiration’s eager horn. 

When most the big soul feels the mad’nmg pow’r. 
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These wilds^ these caverns roaming o’er. 

Round which the screaming sea-guls soar. 

With wild unequal steps he pass d along 
Oft pouring on the winds a bioken song 
Anon, upon some rough rock’s fearful brow 
Would pause abrupt — and gaze upon tlie wa\es below 
Poor Chatterton ’ he sorrows for thy fate 
Who would have prais d and lov d thee, ere too late 
Pool Chatteston ’ farewell ’ of darkest hues 
This chaplet cast I on thy unshap’d tomb , 

But dare no longer on the sad theme muse. 

Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom 
For oh ^ big gall-drops, shook fiom Foll\’s wing. 
Have blarpen d the fair promise of my spi mg , 

And tlie stern F\te transpierc d with viewless dart 
The last pale Hope, that shivei d at my heart ’ 

Hence, gloomy thoughts ’ no more my soul shall dwell 
On joys that were ^ No more endure to w e^gh 
The shame and anguish of tlie evil day. 

Wisely forgetful ’ O er tlie ocean swell 
Sublime of Hope I seek the cottag d dell 
Where Virtue calm with careless step may sti ly , 

And, dancing to the moon-light loundela} , 

The wizard passions wea\e an holj spell ’ 

O Chatterton * tliat tliou wert yet ali\e ’ 

Suie thou would st spread tlie canvass to the gale. 

And lo\e, with us, the tinkling team to dine 
O er peaceful Fieedom’& undi'v ided dale , 

Andv^c at sober eie, would lounu tliee tin oiig. 
Hanging, enraptui d, on thy stately song ’ 

And gleet wilii smiles the }oui g e/ed Poesy 
All defti-v masLd, as hoai ANTiauixy 
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Alas vain Phantasies ^ the fleeting biood 
Of Woe self-solac d m hei dreamy mood * 

Yet will 1 lo\e to follow the sweet dream, 

Wheie Susquehannah poms Ins untam d stream 
And on some hill, whose foiest-fi owning side 
Waves 0 cr the murmurs of h>s calmer tide. 

Will ruse a solemn Cenot vph to thee. 

Sweet Harpei of time-shroudcd Minstkelsy * 

And theie, soodi d sadly by the dirgeflil wind. 

Muse on tlie soie ills I had left behmd 

The following Monody to the Memoiy of Chat- 
tel ton, was wiitten by the late Mis Robinson 

If Grief can deprecate the wrath of Heaven, 

Or human frailty hope to be foi given ^ 

Ere now, thy sainted Spu it bends its way 
T 0 the bland regions of celestnl day , 

Ere now thy Soul, irameis d m puiest air. 

Smiles at the tiiumphs of supieme Despair , 

Or, bath d in seas of endless bliss, disdains 
The V engeflil raemoiy of mortal pains , 

Yet shall the Muse a fond mtinorial give, 

To shield thy Name, and bid tliy Gemus live 

Too pioud for pity, and too pooi for praise. 

No voice to cherish, and no hmd to raise , 

Tom, stung, and sated, with this mortal coil,” 

This weary, anxious scene of fruitless toil, 

Not all the graces that to youtlr belong, 

Nox all tlie energies of sacred song , 

JSToi '^11 that Fancy, all that Genius gave, 

CoUd snalcR thy wounded spuit from tlie giavc 
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Hard was tliy lot^ from every comfort tom , 

In Poverty & cold arms condemn’d to mourn , 

To live by mental toil, e’en when the brain 
Could scarce its trembling faculties sustain , 

To mark the dreary minutes slowly creep , 

Each day to labour, and each night to weep , 

’Till the last murmur of tlry frantic soul. 

In proud concealment, from its mansion stole , 
While Envy, springing fiom her lurid cave. 
Snatch’d the young Laurels from thy rugged grave 
So the pale Primrose, sweetest bud of May, 

Scarce wakes to beauty ere it feels decay , 

While baleful weeds their hidden poisons pour, 
Choak the green sod, and wither every fiow’r 

Immur’d in shades, from busy scenes remov d. 

No sound to solace, — ^but tire Veise he lov d 
No sootliing numbers harmoniz d his ear , 

No feeling bosom gave his griefs a tear , 

Obscurely bora — no gen’rous friend he foimd 
To lead his trembling steps o’er Classic ground 
No patron filled his heart with flattering hope. 

No tutor’d lesson gave his genius scope , 

Yet, while poetic ardour nerv d each tliought. 

And Reason sanction d what Ambition taught. 

He soar d beyond the narrow spells that bind 
The slow perceptions of the vulgar mmd , 

The fire once kindled by the breatli of Fame, 

Her restless pmions fann’d the glitt’rmg flame , 
Warm’d by its ra^s, he thought each vision just 
For conscious Virtue seldom feels distrust 

Frail are the charms delusive Fancy shows. 

And short the bliss her fickle smile bestovi s , 

VoL I H 
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Yet tiie blight piospect pleas’d his dazzled view. 
Each Hope seem diipen’d, and each Phantom tiuc 
Fill d with delight, his unsuspecting mind 
Weigh d not die grov’hng tieach ncs of mankind , 
For while a niggaid boon his wants supply ’d. 

And Nature s clnms subdu d the \oice of PRinr 
His timid talents own’d a boirow’d name, 

And gain d by Fiction what was due to F^me 

With secret labour, and v^ith taste lefin’d. 

This Son of Mis’iy form d his infant mmd * 

When op ning Reason s eaihest scenes began. 

The dawn of childhood mark d the future Man ^ 

He scorn d the puerile sports of vulgar boys. 

His little heait aspir d to nobler joys , 

Creatu e Fancy winged his few short hours. 

While soothing Hope adorn d his path with ilow’is. 
Yet Fame s recording hand no tiophy gave, 

Save the sad Tear — to decorate his gii\e 

Yet m this daik mysteiious scene of woe, 

Conviction s dame shall shed a ladiant glow , 

His infant Muse shall bind with nerves of fiu 
The sacrilegious hand that stabs its fire 
Methinlvs I hear his wand ring Shade complain, 
While mournful Echo lingers on the stiain , 

Thio the lone aisle his restless Spirit calls. 

His phantom glides along the Minster s walls , 
Where many an hour his devious footsteps tiod, 

E er Fate resign’d him to his pitying God 

Yet shall the Muse, to gentlest sorrow pi one. 

Adopt hib cause, and make his giiefs her own , 

Ne’er shall her Chatterton’s neglected Name 
Fade m mgloiious dreams of doubtful fame 
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Shall he, whose pen immortal Genius ga\ c. 

Sleep unlamented in an unlvno\-^Ti grave " 

— the fond Muse shall spurn the base neglect — 

The Veise she cherish’d she shall still protect 

And if unpitied pangs the mind can move. 

Or graceful numbeis waini the heart to love, 

If the fine raptures of poetic fire 
Delight to vibrate on the trembling Ij^re , 

If sorrow claims the kind embalming tear. 

Or woith oppress d excites a pang sincere , 

Some kindred soul shall pour the song sublime. 

And witli the Cypress bough the Lauiel twine, 

Whose weeping leaves the wint’ry blast shall wave 
In moarnful murmur^ o er thy unbless d grave 

And tlio* no lofty Vase or sculptur d Bust 
Bends o er the sod that hides thy sacred dust , 

Tho no long line of ancestry betrays 

The PRIDE of Relatives, or pomp of Praise , 

Tho o er thy name a blushing nation rears 
Oblivion’s wing — to hide Reflection s tears , 

Still shall thy Verse in dazzling lustre live. 

And claim a brighter wreath than Wealth car give 

To these elegant offerings to the genius of 
Chattel ton, it is with peculiar pleasuie I add a 
sonnet to expiession, fiom the polished and pa- 
thetic pen of Miss Helen JMaiia Williams 

Expression, child of soul! I fondly trace 

Thy strong enchantments, when the poet’s lyre, 

The painter’s pencil catch thy sacred fire. 
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And beauty wakes for thee her touching grace—* 

But from this frighted glance thy form avert 
When horrors check thy tear, thy struggling sigh. 

When frenzy rolls m tliy impassion’d eye. 

Or guilt sits heavy on thy lab ring heait— 

Nor ever let my shudd img fancy bear 

The wasting groan, or \iew the pallid look 
Of hini’^' the Muses lov d — when hope forsook 
His spiiit, \ainly to the Muses dear ^ 

For chaim’d with heav nly song, this bleeding breast. 
Mourns tlie blest power of verse could give despair no rest — 


Independent of the poems attnbuted to Row- 
ley, Chattel ton has left behind him a variety 
of pieces, published and unpublished f, the most 
consideiable of the formei are to be found in a 
volume of miscellanies, published in 1778, to 
which IS pei fixed a sketch foi the late Aldei- 
man Beckfoid’s statue, a specimen of ' Chat- 
tel ton’s abilities m the aits of di awing and de- 
sign, and this publication was follow ed m 1786, 
by “ a supplement to the miscellanies of Thomas 
Chattel ton ” The compositions contained in 
both these volumes aie scaicely to be inspected 


* Chatterton 

+ All that industry could collect> will be found m this Edition 
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with all the seventy of cnticism Con sidei able 
allowances ought to be made for the exeicises of 
his infantine 5'ears, foi the mcoiiect effusions of 
momentaiy lesentment, foi a few lines thiown to- 
gethei in a playful mood to please an illiteiate 
female, oi to amuse a school-fellow, and peihaps 
not less foi the hasty and mvoluntaiy pioduc- 
tions of indigence and necessity, constiucted for 
a magazine, and calculated foi the sole piiipose 
of piocuiing a subsistence Of the poetical pait 
of these miscellanies, I have alieady intimated, 
that the seiious aie infeiioi to the satiiical 

In the elegy to the meinoiy of ]\fr Thomas 
Philips, of Fan fold, we, howevei, meet with 
some desciiptn e stanzas, peihaps not unv orthy 
the authoi of Rowley’s poems 

“ Pale rugged Winter bending o’er his head. 

His grizzled hair bedropt with icy dew , 

His eyes, a dusky hght, congealed and dead , 

" His lobe, a tinge of bright ethereal blue 
" His tram a motley d, sangume sable cloud, 

“ He limps along the russet dreary moor , 

Whilst nsmg whirlwinds, blastmg, keen and loud, 

“ Koll the white surges to the sounding shore ” 
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Fancy^ whose \arious^ figure-tinctaied vest 
Was e\er changing to a different hue , 

Her headj with varied bays and fio\uets diest^ 

Hei eyes two spanglcb of the inoining dew ’ 

Now as the mantle of the evening swells^ 

Upon my mind I feel a tliick’mng gloom * 

Ah ’ could I charm^ by Neaomantic spells^ 

The soul of Philips fiom the deatliy tomb ^ 

Then \ ^ould we wander thio this daiken’d vale. 

In con\erse such as hea\enly spirits use. 

And borne upon the pinions of tlie gale. 

Hymn tlie Creator, and exert the Muse ” ‘ 

la a letter to his fiiend Caij^, dated London, 
July 1, 1770, Chattel ton tells him, “ in the last 
London Magazine, and in that which comes out 
to day, aie the only tivo pieces of mine I have 
the vanity to call poetiy ” These veie the two 
Afiican Eclogues'! I am soiry I cannot unite 
with the authoi in the commendation of these 
pieces , but Chatterton, as ivell as Milton, seems 
to have been incapable of estimating lightly the 
lespective meats of his own pioductions They 
aie unconnected and unequal, though it must be 
confessed, that they contain some excellent lines , 


* See pages 218 and 220, Vol I 
f Ibid 11 and 16 
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the following occui almost at the beginning of 
the fii Jit eclogue, and aie animated, e\pie»sne 
and hainionious 

High from the ground the youthful waniois sprung. 

Loud on the concave shell tlie lances rung 
In all the mystic mazes of the dance. 

The youths of Banny s barimg sands advance, 

^ Whilst tlie soft virgin, panting, looks behind. 

And iides upon the pinions of the wind 


Of the coliectness of the following binulc ni 
the second eclogue, I shall not deteimine, but 
the luelmej.s of the descuption evinces a most 
vigoious imagination 

On Tiber’s banks, close rank d, a warring train. 

Stretch’d to the distant edge of Galea s plain 
*'*' So when arn\ ed at Gaigra s highest steep, 

W'e view the wide expansion of the deep , 

See in tlie gliding of her w at ry robe. 

The quick declension of the circling globe , 

From the blue sea a chain of mountains rise. 

Blended at once with water and vv ith skies 
Beyond our sight in \ ast extension curl d. 

The check of waves, the guardian of the world ” 


The satiie of Cliatterton has more of the hix- 
uiiance, fluency, and negligence of Di_) den, than 
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of the terseness and refinement of Pope The 
following lines aie in the style of the formei 

Search nature o er, procure me^ if you can^ 

The fancied character, an honest man 
A man of sense not honest by constraint, 

(For fools are canvass, living but in paint) 

To Mammon, or to superstition slaves. 

All orders of mankmd are fools oi knaves 
In the first attribute by none surpass’d, 

* endeavours to obtain the last 

The following is an evident imitation of Mr 
Pope, even to the cadence of the verse, but it is 
not equally successful with the last specimen 

But why must Chatterton selected sit. 

The butt of every Cntic’s little wit > 

Am I alone for ever m a cnme. 

Nonseme tn prose, or hlasphen^ m rhyme ^ 

All monosyllables a Ime appears * — 

Is it not very often so in Shears ^ 

" See gen’rous Eccas, length’nmg out my praise. 

Enraptur’d with the music of my lays , 

" In all the arts of panegyric grac’d. 

The cream of modem hterary taste 


* Epistle to the Rev Mr Catcott, Vol I page 93 
X The Defence, Vol I page liO, 
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In the poem on Happiness, are some stiokes of 
satiie in a superioi style 

The Consulmd, (■ a political piece, wiitten at 
Bristol, IS in the highest stiain of party scuirility; 
and the PiophecyJ, wiitten appaiently a shoit 
time aftei, is in the style of Swift’s minor pieces, 
and appeals to be the .genuine effusion of that 
enthusiastic love of liberty, which in tumultuous 
times generally takes possession of young and 
sanguine dispositions 

Of the piose compositions of Chattel ton, his 
imitations of Ossian are certainly the worst he 
has not indeed improved upon an indiffeient 
model They aie full of wild imagery and incon- 
sistent inetaphoi, with little eithei of plot oi of 
character to recommend them 

His lighter Essays, such as the adventuies of a 
star, the memoirs of a sad dog, the hunter of 


^ Vol I page 129 + Ibid, page o2 

X Ibid, page 66 
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oddities, &c display con&ideiable knoM ledge of 
what IS called the town, and demonstiate the 
keenness of his obsenation, and his quickness 
m acqmiing any bianch of knowledge, oi in 
adapting himself to any situation We aie to 
remembei, however, that he had been long con- 
veisant in this species of composition, and tiiat 
a consideiable fund of leading in magazines, 
reviews. See which Mr Waiton obseives “ foim 
school of the people,” had piepaied him well 
to exeicise the piofession of apeiiodical wiitei 
Antiquities, however, constituted his favouiite 
study, and in them his genius always appeals to 
the gieatest an vantage, even the most humoious 
of his pieces (Tony Selwood’s lettei ) deiives its 
pimcipal excellence fiom his knowledge of an- 
cient customs 

In the volume of JMiscellaiiies attiibuted to 
him, there aie some pieces to which his title is 
not well ascei tamed Some with the signatuie 
of Asaphides, are claimed by one Lockstone, a 
linen-draper, and a particular acquaintance of 
Chatterton, and the story of Maiia Fiiendless, 
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’iihich Chattel ton himself sent to the Town and 
Counti}- INIdga/ine, piobably for the sake of ob- 
taining an iinmecRate and necessaiy supply of 
money, is almost a hteial transcript of the lettei 
of IMisella in the Ramblei 

If the leputation of Chattel ton, however, 
lested solely on those m oiks, Inch he acknow- 
ledged as his own, it would neithei be so extensive 
as It IS, 1101 piobably so peimanent as it is likely 
to continue Ilowley s poems ha\ e desen edly 
immoitahzed the name of Chattel ton, and the 
contioveisy, which then publication excited, is 
the most cm ions and extiaoidinaiy control ei&y% 
which, since the J^ys of Bentleys has divided the 
liteiaiy woild 

I hav'e alieady noticed the mannei in which 
these poems aie said to hav'e been disco veied 
The account which Chattel ton himself gave of 
the supposed author is neaily as follows 

Thomas Rowley was born at Xoiton Mal- 
lewaid in Someisetshiie, and educated at the 
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convent of St Kenna, at Keyneshain* He Avas 
of the cleiical profession, Avas confessoi to the 
two Canynge’s, Robert and William, about the 
latter end of the reign of Heniy the Vlth, oi 
about the beginning of that of EdAvaid IV , and 
was at least connected with oui lady’s chinch in 
Biistol j*, though he is elsewheie styled the “ pa- 
rish priest of St John’s m the city of Biistolj: ” 
Aftei the death of Mi Robert Canynge, (ivho 
at his brother’s desiie, bequeathed Rowley 100 
marks) he was employed by that brothei. Mi 
William, to tiavel thiough a consideiable pait 
of England to collect draiiungs Mi Canynge 
was so Avell satisfied Avith his success, that he le- 
Avaided him Avith a purse of tAvo hundiecl pounds, 
and piomised him that he should nevei be in 
want He continued afterAvaids the confidential 
fiiend of Canynge He Avrote a vaiiety of poems, 
many of them addressed to that extiaordinaiy 
character He fiist lived in a house on the hill. 


* ISfote prefixed to Ballade of Chantie,” Vol 2, page SbO 
+ Memoirs of Sir W Canynge, Vol 3, page TO 
J Introduction to the Battle of Hastings, Vol 2, page STQ 
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and aftei wards in one by the Tower, be survived 
his pation, and died at Westbury, in Gloucester- 
shiie Such is Chattel ton’s account, but it is 
only fail to mention, that the existence of any 
such person as Rowley, is totally denied by the 
disputants on one side of the contioveisy 

There can, however, be no doubt concerning 
the existence of W Canynge, the pation of 
Rowley, since it is attested by such a number of 
conteilipoiary histoiians, and his remains he in- 
teiied m the chuich of which he was the founder 
He is called by Chattel ton, Sir William Canynge 
He was the younger son of a citizen of Bristol, 
and m his youth afforded eaily prognostics of 
wisdom and ability He was of a handsome 
person, and man red for lo\e, without a fortune 
Soon after his maiiiage, his father and his eldest 
brother (who both loved money as much as he 
despised it) died, and left him large estates m 
land and money, and his brother John dependent 
upon him, whom he placed in such an advan- 
tageous line of business, that he afterwards 

became Loid-Mavor of London 
%/ 
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This da^vn of piospeiity was, howevei, soo^ii 
clouded by death of his wife, to whose menioiy 
he affoided the most aftectionate testimonj, in 
rejecting the most splendid pioposals foi a second 
marriage Of his native titj’ he vas Mayoi five 
times, and in the yeai v>hen Sii Baldwin 

Fulfoid was executed foi tieason, Canynge being 
then Mayoi, pleaded for the ciiminalm \a!n 
When he was knighted does not appear, but in 
the year 1467, a second mamage being pioposed 
by the King, between him and and one of the 
Widdeville, (the Queen’s) family, Sn William 
went into holy oideis purposely to avoid it, and 
was oidained Acolythe by his fiiend Caipenter, 
Bishop of Woicestei, the 19th of Septembei He 
■was afteniaids dean of the Collegiate chuich of 
Westbury in Wilts, -with his usual munificence 
he rebuilt that college, and died in the yeai 1474, 
with the universal chaiactei of learning and vii- 
tue Among the proofs of his munificence theic 
still exist an alms-house 01 hospital, with a cha- 
pel, and the beautiful chuich of St Maiy Red- 
cliffe, in BiistoB At a gieat expence he had 


* Story of W Canynge, Vol, 2 
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collected a cabinet of cuuosities, Ins collection 
ot manusciipts, among which weie copies of his 
own and Rowley’s poems, weie desposited in a 
room m Redclifie chuich of the actual or pic- 
tended disco\eiy of which I ha\e alieady tieated 
Such IS Chatteitons history of Canjuge, in 
which, though theie are some facts, which aie 
amply confirmed, theie aie also seveial which aie 
disputed by those who deny the authenticity of 
Rowley’s poems 

These poems, w’’e have aheady seen, weie pro- 
duced by Chattel ton at ditfeient times, who 
asseited that he had copied them from the frag- 
ments of those ancient paichments, wdiich his 
fathei had piocuied fiom the Redcliffe chest, he 
could ne\ei be pie^ ailed upon to pioduce any 
oiiginals, except a few fiagments, the largest 
not moie than eight inches long, and foui and 
a half w ide The writing on these Fiagments 
A\as at least a toleiable imitation of ancient 
manusciipt, and the paichment or -vellum had 
ev'ery maik of age The only poetical oiigmals 
which he pioduced weie, the challenge to L^d- 
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gate, the song to Ella, and Lydgate’s answei, 
all contained in one parchment, the account of 
W Canynge’s feast, the epitaph on Robeit 
Canynge, and pait of the story of W Canynge 

The poems attiibuted to Rowley were fiist 
collected in an octa\o volume, and published by 
Mr Tj rwhitt, the learned editoi of Chaucei ; a 
very splendid edition was afteiwaids published in 
quarto, by the late Di Milles, dean of Exetei, 
and president of the Society of Antiquaiies, with 
a preliminaiy dissertation, and notes tending to 
piove that they weie leally wiitten by Rowley and 
otheis in the 15 th century 

The poetical nieiit of these pieces is considerable 
The subjects are interesting, and infinite imagi- 
nation is displayed in the construction of the 
plots or fables, in the ariangement of the inci- 
dents, and the delineation of the characters 
The beauties of poetry are scattered thiough them 
with no spanng hand The Lyiic pi eductions 
m paiticular, such as the choius’s in the Trage- 
dies, abound with luxuriant description, most vi- 
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Vid imageiy, and striking metaphors Thiough 
the veil of ancient language a happy adaptation of 
words IS still apparent, and a style both energetic 
and expressive Conti ary to almost all the poe- 
tical productions of the times, when they are 
supposed to have been composed, they are in 
general conspicuous for the haimony and ele- 
gance of the verse. Indeed, some passages aie 
infenor in none of the essentials of poetiy, to 
the most finished pioductions of modern times 
On the other hand, it must not be dissembled 
that some (and many will think no inconsiderable) 
part of the chaim of these poems may piobably 
result from the Gothic sublimity of the style 
Whatever is vulgai in language is lost by time, 
and a small degree of obscurity in an ancient au- 
thor gives a latitude to the fancy of the reader, 
who generally imagines the style to be more forci- 
ble and expressive than perhaps it intrinsically is 
We gaze with wonder on an antique fabrick , and 
vdien novelty of thought is not to be obtained, 
the novelty of language to which we aie unac- 
customed, is frequently accepted as a substitute 
Most poets therefore, at least such as have aspiied 
Vox, I 


I 
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to the sublime, have thrown their dialect at least 
a century behind the common piose, and collo- 
quial phiaseology of then time , nor can \i e enter- 
tain a doubt, but that even Shakespeai and Mil- 
ton have deiived advantages from the antique 
stiuctuie of some of then most admned passages 
The facility of composition is also gieatly increased 
where full latitude is peimitted in the use of an 
obsolete dialect , since an authoi is indulged in 
the occasional use of both the old and the modern 
phraseology, and if the one does not supply him 
with the woid for which he has immediate occa- 
sion, the other in all probability will not disap- 
point him 

That the su|yects of Rowley’s poems are in 
general interesting and well chosen, cannot, I 
think, be doubted by the judicious reader, but 
still it must be confessed, that the detail is occa- 
sionally heavy, flat, and insipid The imageiy 
and metaphois aie frequently very common-place, 
and it IS possible to labour through seveial stanzas 
without finding any striking beauty, when the 
attention of the reader is kept alive by the subject 
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alone. Many defects of style, and many passages 
of lant and bombast aie concealed or excused by 
the appearance of antiquity , and where the hai- 
mony of the veise (which indeed is not often the 
case) is, perhaps, radically deficient, we aie inclined 
to attiibute it to a diffeient mode of accenting, 
01 to our ignoiance of the ancient pronunciation 

The piece of most conspicuous merit in the col- 
lection, is ^lla, a Tiagical Interlude, which is a 
most complete and well-written tragedy The 
plot IS both inteiesting and full of vanety, though 
the dialogue is in some places tedious The cha- 
lacter of Celmonde leminds us of Glenalvon m 
Douglas, but it IS bettei drawn His soliloquy 
is beautiful and characteiistic Ihe first chorus, 
01 ‘‘ Mynstielles Songe” in this piece, is a perfect 
pastoral It abounds in natural and tendei senti- 
ments, and apposite imagery, and the fertility of 
the authoi’s genius is displayed in this little bal- 
lad , Since, shoit as it is, it contains a complete 
plot 01 fable 


Theie aie extant two parts, or lather two dif- 
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feient copies of the Battle of Hastings These 
appeal to have been highei in the estimation of 
Chatterton, as well as of Di. Milles, than most of 
the other productions of Rowley When Chat- 
terton bi ought the fiistpait to Mi Baiiett, being 
gieatly pressed to pioduce the poem in the oiigmal 
hand- wilting, he at last said, that he had wiitten 
this poem himself foi a friend , but that he had 
another, the copy of an original by Rowley and 
being then desired to produce that poem, he 
brought, aftei some time, to Mr Bariett, the 
poem which is maiked No 2, in this Edition 

The fiist of these poems I cannot help classing 
among the most inferior of Rowley s The mere 
detail of violence and carnage, with nothing to 
interest curiosity, or engage the moie tender pas- 
sions, can be pleasing to few readers Theie is 
not a single episode to enhven the tedious naiia- 
tive, and but few of the beauties of poetry to re- 
lieve the mind from the disgusting subject 

The second part is far superior There is more 
of poetical description in it, more of nature, moie 
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of charactei The imagery is moie animated, the 
incidents moie vaiied The charactei ofTancar- 
ville IS well drawn, and the spiiit of candoui and 
humanity which pervades it, is peihaps unpaial- 
leled 111 any writei befoie the age of Shakespear 
The whole episode of Gyithe is well conducted, 
and the alteication between him and his biothei 
Harold, is inteiesting But the desciiption of 
morning, and that of Salisbmy plain, would be 
alone suhicient to lescue the whole poem fiom 
oblivion, and to intitle it to a place upon a classic 
shelf The utmost effoits of the author, howevei, 
cannot always impait inteiest oi variety to the 
dull catalogue of names, which have ceased to be 
leinembered, and the unvaiied recital of wounds 
and deaths But Homei himself nods when en- 
gaged upon a topic so unfavouiable to genius 

The Biistowe Tragedy, oi the Deathe of Syi 
Charles Bawdin, has little but its pathetic simpli- 
city to recommend it Theie is nothing ingenious 
in the plot, 01 sti iking in the execution, and it 
only ranks upon a par with a number of tiagic 
ballads, both ancient and modem, in the same 
style 
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The eclogues aie to be accounted some of the 
most perfect specimens among the poems of Row- 
ley Indeed, I am not acquainted Avith any pas- 
toials supeiior to them, eithei ancient or modern 
The fiist of them bears a i emote resemblance to 
the first eclogue of Vugil , and contains a beauti- 
ful and pathetic picture of the state of England, 
during the civil wais between the houses of York 
and Lancaster The thoughts and images aie all 
truly pastoral, and it is impossible to lead it, 
without experiencing those lively, yet melancholy 
feelings, which k true delineation of nature alone 
can inspire I cannot help feeling an irresistable 
inclination to piesent the leadei with two stanzas, 
which have ever appealed to me parti culaily beau- 
tiful. 


RAUFE 

Sai to mee nete , I keime thie woe m myne , 

O ^ IVe a tale that Sabalus mote telle 

Swote iiouretts^ mantled meedows^ forestes dygne, 

Gravots far-kend arounde the Emmets cell. 

The swote nbible dynning yn the dell , 

The joyous daunceynge ynn the hoastne courte, 

Eke the highe songe and everych joie farewell. 
Farewell the verie shade of fayre dysporte 
Impestermg trobble onn mie heade doe comme, 

Ne on kynde Seyncte to warde the aye encreasynge dome 
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KOBERTE 

Oh ' I coulde waile ime kyuge-coppe-decked mees, 
Mie spreedynge flockes of shepe of bllie white, 

Mie tendre appl3Tiges, and embodyde trees, 

Mie Parker’s Grange, fer ^reedynge to the syghte, 
Mie cuyen kyne, naie bullockes stnnge yn fyghte 
Mie gome emblaunched with the comfreie plante, 
Mie floure Sqmcte Mane shotteyng with the lyghte, 
Mie store of all the blessynges Heaven can grant 
I amm duressed unto sorrowes blowe, 

Ihanten’d to the peyne, will lette ne salte teare flowe * 


The second eclogue is an eulogium on the ac- 
tions of Richard I in the Holy-land, which will 
be lead with additional pleasuie by those who have 
seen the short but spiiited sketch of these wars in 
Mr Gibbons last \olumes The poem is supposed 
to be sung by a young shepheid, v hose father is 
absent on the Holy wai and the Epode, oi bui- 
then, IS happil)' imagined 

“ Sprytes ot the blest, and every seyncte ydedde, 

" Pour out your pleasaunce on my fadre’s hedde ” 

Before he has concluded his song, he is cheered 
by the sight of the \essel in which his fathei re- 
turns victorious 


♦ See Vol 2, pages 5 and 6 
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The thud pastoral IS chiefly to be admned for 
its excellent moiality, it is, howevei, enlivened 
by a vaiiety of appiopriate imagery, and many of 
the oinaments of true poetiy. 

The last of these pastoials, called Elinouie and 
Jug a, IS one of the finest pathetic tales I have ever 
lead The complaint of two young females la- 
menting their lovers slam m the wars of Yoik and 
Lancastei, was one of the happiest subjects that 
could be chosen foi a tiagic pastoial. Two stan- 
zas of this poem, will, I flatter myself, amply jus- 
tify this opinion pait of the former has been 
supposed, by the Anti-Rowleians, to be an imita- 
tion of Giay’s elegy, “ The bieezy call of incense 
bieathing mom,” &c, 

ELINOURE 

No moe the miskynette shall wake the mome. 

The mmstrelle dauiice> good cheere^ and monyce plaie , 

No moe the ambljmge palfirie and the home 
Shall from the iessd rouze the foxe awaie, 
rii seke the foreste alle the lyve*longe daie , 

AUe nete amenge the gravde chyrche glebe will goe. 

And to the passante Spryghtes lecture mie tale of woe, 

JUGA, 

Whan mokie cloudis do hange upon the leme 
Of leden Moon, ynn sylyer mantels dyghte j 
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The tryppeynge Faenes weve the golden dreme 
Of Selyness^ whyche fiyethe wythe the nyghte , 

Thenne (botte the Seynctes forbydde ’) gif to a spryte 
S}rr Rychaides forme ys lyped. I’ll holde dystraughte 
Hys bledeynge claie-cold corse^ and die eche daie ynn thoughte ^ 

The ballad of Chanty is an imitation of the 
most beautiful and affecting of our Savioui’s paia- 
bles, the good Samaiitan — The poetical desciip- 
tions aie truly picturesque We feel the hoiioi of 
the daik, cold night, we see “the big di ops fall,” 
and the “ full flocks diiving o’er the plain ” “ The 
welkin opens, and the yellow hght’ning flies ” 
“ The thunder’s rattling sound moves slpwly on, 
and swelling, buists into a violent crash , shakes 
the high spue,” See If Chatteiton weie really 
the authoi of this poem, he probably alluded to 
his own deserted situation, since, it is said, he 
gave it to the publisher of the Town and Countiy 
Magazine, only a month befoie lus death 

“ Haste to the church-glebe house ashrewed maiinei 
Haste to thy kiste, thie only dortouse bedde 
Gale as the claie, whiche will gre on thie hedde^ 

Is chantie and love aminge highe elves , 

Kmghtis and Barons li\e for pleasure and themselves ’ X 


^ See Vol 2, pages 31, 32 


X Ibid, p 
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The lesser pieces in this collection aie not with- 
out merit There is much elegant satire in the 
two epistles to Canynge prefixed to iElla , and 
some strokes of pleasantly in the “ Stone of 
Canynge ” 

As a complete specimen of this authoi’s abilities 
in Lyric composition, it is only necessary to refei 
to the incomparable ode oi chorus in Goddwyn, 
a tragedy, which he has left imperfect.* 

The poems of Rowley had not been long made 
public before their authenticity underwent a se- 
vere scrutiny , and a number of gentlemen con- 
versant in antiquities, declared, that they could 
not be the productions of the fifteenth centuiy, 
and openly pronounced them the forgeries of 
Chatterton Their authenticity was defended by 
other pel sons of no inconsiderable note in the 
literary world The controversy soon became vo- 
luminous, and the readei will not be inclined 
to consider it as unimportant, when on one side 


^ See Vol 2, page 348 
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the names of Walpole, Tyiwhitt, Waiton,^ Cioft, 
and Malone, aie mentioned and on the other, 
those of Milles and Bryant, and I think I may 
\entuie to add, that of Mr Matthias, though 
his candom and modesty, almost exempt him 
fiom being considered as a paitizan 

I shall endeavoui to exhibit a shoit sketch of 
the aiguments on both sides of the question, 
and shall leave my readeis to foim then own 
conclusions 

The evidence on this subject natuially divides 
itself into two blanches, external and mteinal 
of the formei, there is little satisfactoij^ to be 
obtained, and it must be confessed, that the 
bulk of the external evidence is rathei against 
that party which denies the authenticity of the 
poems Theie aie, howevei, a few facts on that 
side of the question which are of too much con- 
sequence to be disiegaided 


* I have been well informed that both Mr Warton and Mr T}rvs7hitt were 
formerly of sentiments directly opposite to those which they profess in their 
pablicdtions , if the poems therefore be forgeries of Chatterton, these gentle- 
mer were at least among the first on whom he imposed 
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Arguments against the Authenticity of 

Roweey’s Poems 

External Evidence 

I The fiist seiious objection which occuis 
against the authenticity of the poems, is, that 
Chatteiton never could be prevailed upon to 
pioduce more than four of the onginals, and 
these extiemely short, the whole not containing 
more than 134 \eises Had such a tieasure of 
ancient poetiy fallen into the hands of a young 
and ingenuous person, would he, it is said, have 
cautiously pioduced them to the woild one by 
one ? Would he not rather have been proud of 
his good fortune ^ Would not the communica- 
tiveness of youth have induced him to blaze the 
discovery abroad, and to call every lovei of 
poetry and antiquity, to a participation of the 
pleasure? Would not the hope and offers of re- 
ward at least have prevented his destroying what, 
if preserved, would certainly be productive of 
piofit, but the destruction of which could answer 
no purpose whatever? 
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II. The deficiency of proof m favoui of Row- 
ley, IS strongly aided by the veiy piobable pi oofs 
in favour of Chatterton His abilities were in 
every respect calculated for such a deception 
He had been m the habit of wilting veises fiom 
his eailiest youth, and produced some excel- 
lent poetiy He was known to have been con- 
versant with oui old English poets and histoiians, 
particulaily Chaucer His fondness foi heraldry, 
mtioduced many books of antiquities to his 
notice, and even his profession disposed him to 
these studies, and enabled him with facility to 
imitate ancient wiitmgs In the Christmas games, 
■«hich are acknowledged to be his own, there is 
much of that peculiar learning in British anti- 
quities, which was necessaiy to lay the foundation 
of Rowlej’s poems, and in his Essay on Sculp- 
ture, theie is much of the same geneial infoi ma- 
tron with which those compositions abound’^ The 


* Chatterton’s Will appeats to have been written a few days before he left 
Bristol to go to London , when in consequence, as it should seem, of his be- 
ing refused a small sum of money by a gentleman, whom he had occasionally 
complimented m his poems, he had taken a resolution of destroying himself 
the next day What prevented him from carrying this design at that tune 
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tianspoit and delight, winch Chatterton always 
discoveied on leading the poems to Mi. Smith, 
his sistei, and his dilFeient fiiends, could not, 
It IS said, have lesulted fiom the meie pleasuie of 
a discoveiy it was the secret, but aident feeling 
of his own abilities, and the consciousness that 
the piaises which weie bestowed upon them were 
all his own, which filled him with exultation, 
and pioduced those stiong emotions, which even 
his habitual reserve on this subject was unable to 
conceal * 


into execution does not appear, but the whole writing on this occasion is 
worth attention, as it throws much light on his real character, his acquain- 
tance with old English writers, and his capability of understanding and imitat- 
ing old French and Latin inscriptions, not indeed grammatically, but suffici- 
ent to answer the purposes to which he often applied this knowledge From 
this writing it also appears that he would not allow King David to have been 
a holy man, from the strains of piety and devotion m his psalms, because a 
great genius can effect any thing , that IS, assume any character and mode of 
uaritmg he pleases This is an answer from Chatterton himself, to one argu- 
ment, and a very powerful one, in support of the authenticity of Rowley's 
poems In that part of the Will addressed to Mr George Catcott, Chatterton 
mentions Rowley's poems, but in so guarded a manner, that it is not easy to 
draw any certain information for or against their authenticity , though the par- 
ties on both sides have attempted it The address to Mr Barrett does no less 
Credit to his own feelings, than to that gentleman’s treatment of him , and 
the apology that follows to the two Mr Catcotts, for some effusions of his sa- 
tire upon them, is the best rccompence he then had m his power to make to 
those gentlemen, from whom he had experienced much civility and kind- 
ness 


* Monthly Review for March, 1782 
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III The dcclaiatioa of Chattel ton to Mi Bar- 
rett, conceinmg the fiist pait of the Battle of 
Hastings, which he confessed he had written 
him&elf, is a piesumption against the lest He 
was then taken by surpiize, but at other tunes 
pieserved a degree of consistency m his false- 
hood. 

IV Mr Rudhall, an intimate acquaintance of 
Chatterton, declaiedtoMi Croft, that he saw him 
(Chatteiton) disguise seveial pieces of paichment 
with the appearances of age, and that Chatterton 
told him, that the parchment which Mi Rudhall 
had assisted him in blacking and disguising, was 
the very paichment he had sent to the piintei’s, 
containing “ the account of the Fiyeis passing 
the old budge 

V The Rev Mr Catcott, biothei to the Mi 
Catcott before mentioned, affirmed, that having 
had a conversation one evening with Chatterton, 
he traced the very substance of this conveisation, 
in a piece which that indefatigable genius pio- 
duced sometime after as Rowley’s 
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VI Chattel ton at first exhibited the Songs to 
iElla in his own hand-wiiting ^ and aftei waids in 
the parchment, which he gave to Mr Baiiett as 
the onginal, theie weie found several variations, 
which it IS supposed he had admitted through 
forgetfulness, or perhaps, as actual corrections, 
considering that the parchment was the copy 
which probably would be lesorted to as a stan- 
dard * 

VII The hand-writing of the fragment containing 
the stone of W Canynge, is quite different from 
the hand-writing of that which contains “ the ac- 
counte of W Canynge’s feast ,” and neither of 
them is written m the usual recoid hand of the age 
to which they are attributed Indeed in the “ ac- 
counteofW Canynge’s Teaste,” the Arabian nu- 
merals, (63) are said to be perfectly modern, to- 
tally different from the figures used in the fifteenth 
centuiy, and exactly such as Chatterton himself 
was accustomed to make * 


^ Cursory Observations on Eowley*s poems, p 44 

* See Tyrwliitt’s Vindication, p i35 Monthly Review, by Badcock, for 
March l782 
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VIII The veiy existence of any such pcisoii as 
Rowley is questioned, and upon appaiently good 
giound He is not so much as noticed by William 
of Woicesrei, who lived neaily about the supposed 
time of Rowley, was himself of Bristol, and makes 
fiequcnt mention of Caiiynge “ Bale, who lived 
two bundled j-ears neaiei to Row ley than w'e, and 
who, by unweaiied industiy, dug a thousand had 
authois out of obscuiity,” has nev ei taken the least 
notice of such a pel son,' noi vet Leland, Pitts, 
Tannei, nor indeed any othei litciaiv biogiaphei 
That no copies of any of his woiks should exist, 
but those deposited in Redclifle chiu eh, is also a 
ciicumstance not easy to be suimounted "j 

IX Objections aie ev’en made to the mannei in 
which the poems aie saiel to have been picseived 
That title deeds relating to the chmch oi ev'en 
historical lecoids might be lodged iii the muni- 
ment loom of RedclifFe chinch, is aPowed to be 
sufficiently piobable , but that poems shou’d have 


^ Vv alpjle’a two leitera 
Tvrwhitts Vindication, p 119, l2l 

VoL I K 
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been consigned to a chest ivith six keys, kept in a 
piivate loom in a cliuich with title deeds and con- 
veyances, and that these hej-s should be intuisted 
not to the heads of a college, oi any liteiaiy so- 
ciety, but to aldeimen and chuichwaidens, is a 
supposition leplete with absuidity, and the im- 
piobability is incieased, when we consider that 
these veiy papeis passed thiough the hands of per- 
sons of some liteiatuie, of Chattel ton’s father in 
paiticulai, who had a taste foi poetiy, and yet 
Muthout the least discoveiy of then intiinsic 
value 


Internal Evidence 

I In point of Stylf, Composition, and Sen- 
timent, it is urged by Mi Warton, and those 
who adopt the same side of the contioveisy, that 
the poems of Rowley are infinitely supeiior to 
every othei production of the centuiy, which is 
said to have produced them Oui ancient poets 
aie minute and paiticulai, they do not deal in ab- 


* See Monthly Review for Maich 1782 
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stiaction and geneial exhibition, but dvell on. 
lealities, but the wiitei of these p>enis adopts 
ideal terms and aitificial modes of explaining a 
fact, and employs too fiequently the aid of nieta- 
phoi and personification Oui ancient hauls 
abound in unnatural conceptions, stiange imagi- 
nations, and even the most iidiculoufe inconsis- 
tencies, but Rowley’s poems pi esent us vith no 
incongiuous combinations, no mixtuie oi manncis, 
institutions, usages, and chaiacteis the\ contain 
no Molentoi gross impiopiieties | One of the stak- 
ing chaiacteiistics of old English poeiiv, is a conti- 
nued tenoi of disparity In Goiiei, Chaucei, and 
Lydgate, elegant desciiptions, oinamental images, 
&c beai no piopoition to pages of languoi, medio- 
ciity, piosaic and umnteiestmg details, but the 
poems in question aie uinfoimlv suppoited, and 
aie thioughout poetical and animated j, Poeliy, 
like othei sciences (say these ciitics) hus its gia- 
dual accessions and advancements , and tlic poems 
in question possess all that elegance, f!imne''S of 


* Matthias s Essay on E\ id p 64 

■f Warton s Inquiry, p 21 

1 loid^ p Monthly Re\ lew, Majirs^ 
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contextuie, stiengtli andbiilliancy, A^hich did not 
appeal in oui poetiy before the middle of the pie- 
sent cental y 

II Theie appeals m these poems none of that 
LEARNING, which peciilidily maiks all the com- 
positions of the fifteenth century Oui old poets 
aic peipetually confounding Gothic and classical 
allusions , Ovid and St Austin aie sometimes cited 
in the same line A studious ecclesiastic of that 
peiiod would give us a \aiiety of useless authori- 
ties fiom Aiistotle, fiom Boethius, and fiom the 
Fatheis and the \\ hole would be inteispeised w ith 
allusions to another kind of leading, viz the old 
romances, the lound table, withSii Launcelott, 
and Sii Tiistiam and Cliailemagne, would have 
been constantly cited * Poems from such an au- 
thor, would also have occasionally exhibited pio- 
lix devotional episodes, mingled with texts of 
Scnptuie, and addressed to the Saints and blessed 
Virgin, instead of apostrophes to such allegorical 


^ Warton s Inquiry, 21, 0 7, 99 
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divinities as Tiuth and Content, and otheis of 
Pagan oiiginal 

As to the histoiical allusions which aie leally 
found in these poems, it is asseited, that they are 
only such as might be supplied by books which 
aie easily obtained, such as Holhngshead and Fox, 
Fuller’s church history, Geofiy of Monmouth, and 
■others of a similar natuie ,| and that geneial lead- 
ing has been mistaken for profound ei udition 

III Some ANACHRONISMS have also been point- 
ed out in the manusciipts of Rowley Thus the 
ait of knitting stockings is alluded to in the tia- 
gedy of iElla , whereas it is a well-established fact, 
that the ait was utteily unknown in the reign of 
Edwciid IV Bristol is called a city, though it 
IV as not such till long aftei the death of that mo- 
naich Canynge is said to have possessed a cabi- 
net of coins, drawings, &c though these words 
neie not then in use, and manuscripts aie spoken 


* artor 6 Inquiry, 98 

f Matthias s Essay, p 69 An Examination of Rowley’s Poems, p 24 
Warton’s Inquiry 
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of as laiities, at a time when theie was scaicely 
any othei books when, in tiuth, a punted book 
must have been a much greatci cunosity * 

IV The IMetre of the old English poetiy, is 
said to be totally diffeient fiom that of Rowley 
The stanza in which the majoiity of these poems 
aie wiitten, consists of ten lines, the two fiist, 
of quatiains, which ihyme alternately, and it closes 
wnth an alexandiine , no example of which occuis 
in Chaucei, Lydgate oi Gower Spenser extended 
the old octave stanza to nine lines, closing with an 
alexandiine, to which Piior added a tenth f 
Above all, the extiaoidinaiy instance of an Eng- 
lish Pindaiic m the fifteenth century, is iidiculed 
by Ml Walton, w Inch novelty (he says) was 
leseived foi the capricious ambition of Cowley’s 
muse ” That Rowley should ever have seen the 
oiigmal model of this iiiegular style of composi- 
tion, IS utteily improbable, since Pindar was one 
of the last classics that emeiged at the restoiation 
of hteratuie J 

* Cursory Observations on Rowley’s poems, p 22 — 25 
i JMatthias’s Essay, p 6B 
t Warton’s Inquiry, p 33, 39 
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'Jlo this head may be lefeiied the extiaordmaiy 
bmoothness of the mrse, which is utterly unpaial- 
leled in any poet for more than a centuiy after the 
supposed age of RoAvley , the accent or cadence, 
which IS always modern, and the peifection and 
haimony of the ihyme f 

V While the composition, metie, &c are wholly 
modern, the ianguage is asserted to be too an- 
cient for the date of the poems It is not the lan- 
guage of any paiticulai period, but of two entiie 
centuiies The diction and veisification aie at 
peipetual vaiiance § The authoi appears to have 
bon OAved all his ancient language, not fioni the 
usage of common life, but fiom Speght, Skmnei, 
and other lexicographeis, and to have copied then 
mistakes || He has eAen introduced Avoids Avhich 
nevei made a part of the English language, and 


» Cursory Observations, p 5 
f Matthias’s Essay, p 67 
X Cursory Observations, p 32 
§ Warton’s Inquiiy, p 42 

{1 Matthias s Essay, p 68 Tyrwhitt’s Appendix to Rowley’s Poems, and 
Vindication passim^ 
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Aihich aie evidently the coinage of fancy, analog), 
or mistake ^ 

VI Notwithstanding this affectation of ancient 
language, it is added, that the tinsel of modern 
PHRASEOLOGY may m too many instances be de- 
tected Thus such phiases as Puerilitie, before 
his optics, blameless tongue, the aucthoure of 
thejSiecc, vessel wneckt upon tragic sand, the 
proto-sleynem^n,” See, could not be the language 
of the fifteenth centuiy We find also a numbci 
of modem foimulaiies and combinations, e g 
“*S) sters in soi i ow , poygnant ai rowes typp'd with 
destinie. Oh, Goddes' Now by the Goddes, 
Ah, what avaulde, Awaie, awaie' (which is the 
cant of modem tiagedy) Oh, thou, whate’ei thie 
name,” with a numbei of compound epithets,f 
and othei almost ceitain maiks of modern com-- 
position J 


* Matthias’s Essay, p 68 Tyrwhitt’s Appendi:^ to Rowley’s Poems, an4 
Vindication passim 
f War ton s Inquiry, p 23, 24 
% Cursory Observations, p 12, IS 
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VII To these may be added some passages 
which appeal to he imitations of modem poets 
Many of those, which have been cited to con- 
vict Chatteiton of plagiaiism, aie, it mast be 
confessed, such obvious thoughts, that they 
might be adopted by a peison who had ne\ei 
seen the modem publications in which they ap- 
peal , but such coincidences as the following aie 
palpable 

O’ for a muse of fire Shakes Her V 

^ O forre a spryte al feere ’ ’ 1 729 

His beard all white as snow 

All fiaxen was his pole * 

B^ack his cryne as the winter n}ghte^ 

White his rode, as the summer sno'v^e 

No, no, he is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed ” Hamlet 

IMie lo-ve is dtdde. 

Gone to his deatiie-bedde ” -<EIla, I 855 

Unhoaselld, unanointed, unalneU'd,* 

Hamlet in Pope’s edit 

Unbarled, undelie\re, unespryte * Goddv^Ti, 1 27 

Their souls fiom corpses unalneJVd depait 

Bat of Hast pait 1, 1 2SS 


Hamlet 
’ JElla, 1 851 
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The grey-goose wing that was thereon^ 

' In his hearts-blood Mr as wet ” Chevy-Chace 

The grey goose pynionj that thereon was sett^ 

Eftsoons wytli smokyng cnmson hloud ^as nxjett ” 

Bat of Hast part 1 200 

Wtth such a force and vehement might 
JB!<? did his body gore. 

The speai went thro’ the otliei side 
A large cloth yard and more 

With thilk a force it did his body gore^ 

That in his tender guts it entered^ 

Jn veritie^ a full chthyard or more 

Clos’d hib eyes in endless night 

He clos’d his eyne m everlastynge nyghte 

Bat of Hast part 2 


Chevy-Chace, 

Bat of Hast 
Gray’s bard 


The ach ocateb of Row ley, aic, Imveyei, not 
destitute of aiguraents in then support, I shall 
theiefoie dnule the evidence in the same mannei 
as in stating the foimei, and endeavouj to ex- 
hibit as fan a summaiy as possible 
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Arguments to pro\e that the Poems at- 
tributed TO Roav'ley, m ere reai ly r bit- 
ten BY HIM AND OTHERS IN THE 15th 
CENTURY, 


External Evidence 

I The fiist giand aigument which the advo- 
cates ou this side advance, is the constant and 
uniform asseition (except m a single instance') 
of Chattel ton himself, uho iS lepicsented by his 
sistci, and all his intimates, as a lovei of tiuth 
from the eailiest dawn of icason He was also 
most insatiable of fame, and abounded in vanity 
He felt himself neglected, and many passages 
of his writings aie full of invectne on this sub- 
ject Is it piobable, that such a peison should 
barter the fan chaiactei of tiuth, which he lo\ed, 
foi the sake of peisisting in falshood, which he 
detested^ Is it piobable, that a peison of his 
consummate vanity, should unifoimlj give the 
honoui of all his moie excellent compositions to 
anothei, and only insciibe his name to those 
which weie evidently infeiioi ^ But even though 
a man might be thus careless of his leputation 
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dining his life time, undei the conviction that 
he might assume the honoui whenevei he pleased, 
would this caielessness continue even at the houi 
of death? Would he at a moment, when he 
actually meditated his onn destiuction, in a 
papei Mhich he insciibes — “ x\ll this wiote be- 
tween il and 2 o’clock Satuiday (Evening), in 
the utmost distress of mind,” — still lepeat with 
the utmost solemnity the same false assertion 
that he hadaffiimed during the foimer part of 
his life- theie was at least no occasion to in- 
ti oduce the subject at that time, and he might 
have been silent, if he did not chuse to close 
his existence with a diiect falsehood' If we 
consider the joy which he manifested on the dis- 
covciy of the parchments, the avidity with w^hich 
he lead them, he must be the most compleat 
of dissemhleis, if really they contained no such 
tieasuie as he pretended To another veiy ex- 
traoidinan circumstance Mi Catcott has pledged 
himself, which is, that on his fiist acquaintance 


* See Chatterton^s Will See also the leatned Mr Bryant’s Observations 
p 40P, jir 
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svnth Chattel ton, the latter mentioned by name 
almost all the poems Mhich ha\e since appealed 
m punt, and that at a time, when, if he weie 
the aiithoi, one-tenth of them could not be 
•virittenf 

II Next to the asseverations of Chatterton him- 
self, we are bound to pay at least some attention 
to those of all his fi lends His mothei accurately 
lemembeis the whole tiansaction concerning the 
paichincnts, as I have alieady stated it IIis 
sister also lecollects to have seen the onginal 
parchment of the poem on oui Lady’s Cliuich, 
and, she thinks, of the Battle of Hastings she 
remembeis to have heaid her brothei mention 
fiequeiitly the names ot Tuigot, and of John 
Stoue, besides that of Ro^vley ’'’Mi Smith, 
who was one of the most intimate fiiends of 
Chatteiton, lemembeis to ha\e seen manusciipts 
upon vellum, to the numbei of a dozen in his 
possession, many of them oinamented Mith the 


f Bryant’s Observations, p 548 
MJles’s Prelimnarj Disserution, p 8 
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heacib of kings oi of popes, and some of them as 
bioad as the bottom of a laige sized chaii | He 
used fiequently to lead to Mi Smith, sometimes 
paits, and sometimes ^vhole tieatises fioni these 
old manusciipts, and Mi Smith has\eiy often 
been piescnt while he tiansciibed them at Mi 
Lambcits" Mi Capel, a jewellei, at Biistol, 
assuied Mi Eivant, that he had fiequently called 
upon Chatterton, ^liile at Mi Lambeit’s, and 
had at times found him tiansciibing ancient ma- 
nusciipts answeiiiig to the foimei description f 
;Mi Thistlethii aite, in the cuiious letter alieady 
quoted, i elates, that during the }eai 17d8, ‘ at 
diveis visits, he found Chatteiton employed iii 
copying Roivley, from Arhat he still consideis as 
undoubted oiiginals {: ” IMi Caiy also, another 
intimate acquaintance, frequently heard Chatter- 
ton mention these manusciipts soon aftei he left 
Colston’s school Eveiy one of these gentlemen, 
as -well as Mr Claj field and Mi Rudhall, declare 


f Bryant*b Obser\ations p 528 
Bryant’s Observations 
f Ibid, p 523 
X Milles’s Rowley, p 457 
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unequivocally, fi om an intimate knowledge of Chat- 
tel tons leaining and abilities, that tliej believe 
lam incapable of pioducing the poems of Rowley 

III That a nmnbei of manusenpts weie found 
in Redcliffe chuich, cannot possibly be doubted 
aftei the vaiiety of evidence which has been ad- 
duced to that purpose Peiiot, the old Sevton, 
who succeeded Chattel tons gieat uncle, took 
Ml Shieiclifie, a nnmatuie paintei, of Biistol, 
as eaily as the jeai 17 49, thiough Rcdcliffe 
rhuich, he shewed him in the Noith porch a 
11 umbel of paicLments, some loose and some tied 
up, and intimated, “ that Iheie weie things theie, 
vv Inch would one da}' be bettei know n , and that 
ill piopei hands, they might prove a tieasuic 
Man\ ot the manusenpts in Mi Baiietts hands 
beai all the maiks of age, and aie “ signed 
by Rowley himself The chaiacteis in each in- 
stance appear to be sirailai , and the hand-wnting 
the same in all ’ 

IV The shoit time which Qiatteilon had to 
produce all these poems, is an extiaoidinary cn- 

1 
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cum'itance It Jtias been alieady stated, that he 
continued at Colstons school fiom the age of 
eight till that of fouiteen and seven months that 
he continued each day m school fiom seven oi 
eight o’clock till twehe in the morning, and 
fiom one till foiii oi five in the evening, and 
went to bed at eight Theie is also reason to 
belle^e, that he did not discovei oi begin to 
copy these poems, oi e\ento applj- himself to 
antiquities, befoie the age of fifteen In about 
the space therefoie of two yeais and a half, he 
made himself master of the ancient language of 
this country, he pioduced mcie than tv o vo- 
lumes of poeti}', which aie published, and about 
as many compositions, in piose and \eise, as 
would neaily fill two \olumes moie Duimg this 
time he must have read a consideiable vaiiety of 
books He was studying medicme, heialdry, 
and othei sciences, he u^as practicing diawing , 
he copied a laige book of piecedcnts , and Mi 
Lam belt’s business, though not e\tensive, must 
have occupied at least some pait of his attention 
Which, therefoie, is the easiei supposition, say the 
advocates foi Rowley, that this almost miiacle of 
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iiiduStiy or ability m at* peifoimed by a boy, or 
that Chattel ton leally copied the poems fiom 
ancient documents'^ ? 

V Chattel ton is said fuither to have dis- 
coveied gieat marks of ignorance on the manu- 
scripts coming fiist into his possession He read 
the name Roulie instead of Rowley, till he was 


* These must have been transcribed by him, either in Mr tambert*s office, 
or during the few hours he spent at home with his mother m an evening 
Neither Mr Lambert nor his mother or sister, take upon them to sa} , that 
they ever saw him this way employed When not engaged in the immediate 
business of his profession, he was employed by his master to copy forms and 
precedents, as well to improve him in the law as to keep him employed Of 
these law forms and precedents, Mr Lambert has m his possession a folio 
book containing 334 pages, closely written by Chatterton , also 36 pages itt 
another In the noting hook, 36 notarial acts , and in the letter book, 38 
letters copied 

The greatest part of his compositions, both under Rowlej ’s n’lme and his 
own, was written before he went to London, in April, 1770, he being then 
aged 17 years and five months , and of the former, Rowley’s pieces, they were 
almost all exhibited a twelve month earlier, before April 17o9 

Now the time taken up m preparing the parchment and imitating the old 
writing, must probably have been greater than the time spent m composing 
them If he was in possession of tne oiigmals, surely he would not have be- 
stowed all this time and pains in transcribing from originals, which he might 
have parted with to greater advantage , and if he did transcribe them, ii/hy 
destroy the greatest part of them, and exhibit only scraps and detached lines, 
for such only appear now to exist ^ 

VoL I 


L 
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set light by Mi Bairettf In the acknowlecigf'd 
writings of Chattel ton, theie die also pi'lpable 
mistakes, and maiks of ignoiance in liistoi}, 
geogiaphy, &:c., iiheieas no sutli appeal in the 
poems of Rowley Butivhat is of still gieai'ei 
consequence. Mi Biyant has labouied to piove, 
that in almost muumciable instances. Chattel ton 
did not undeistand the language of Ho. ley, but 
that he has actually mismteipieted, and some- 
times mistiaiisciibed him Thus in ‘‘ tin Lnerlish 
Metamorphosis,’ ^el 14 

" Their myghte is Itwppei ynne the froste of fere ’ 

Chatteiton having lecouise to Chancei and Skin- 
ner, has interpreted to kiiop, to tie, oi fasten, 
wheieas it leally means, and the context lequiics 
that it should mean, to mp Thus in the Second 
Battle of Hastings, 548, descubing a sacrifice 

Roastjmge their vyctuaJle round about the flame 

which Ml. Tyiwhitt himself has allowed ought 


* Remarks on Warton, p 9 
Brvant's Observations^ p 477 
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to be vyctimes, and lus accoidingly cancelled the 
othei woid Thus in ^lla, v 678, we find 

“ Theyie throngynge corses shall onJygJiu the starres ” 

The Av^oid onlyghte, Chattel ton has heie stiangely 
applied as meaning to dai km the stdns, wheieas 
Ml Bryant, by lecuiiing to the Saxon, very 
leasonably supposes onlych to have been the 
piopei woid, and the line vnll then mean to be 
like, or to equal the stars in number The woid 
cherisaunei, which Chatteiton has inserted in the 
“ Introductionne to ^lla,” nevei did really exist, 
and Mr Biyant shews that the oiigmal word was 
ceitamly cherisaunce and in the Second Ec- 
logue, Chatteiton has explained the word amenu- 
sed, b_y hisened, or diminished , wheieas the same 
able ciitic shews, that it nevei had any such 
meaning, but that it leally Signifies accursed 
01 abominable These and othei sirailai mistakes 
(of which Ml Bryant specifies a gieat numbei) 
he asscits, could nevei ha% e happened, had Chat- 
teiton been any moie than the tiansciiber of these 
extiaoidinaiy poems 
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VI With lespect to the objection, that Rowley 
IS not mentioned by othei wiiteis, it is answeiecl, 
that theie existed so little communication among 
mankind at that time, that Leland, mIio is a ^ely 
cuiious wiitei, ne\ei makes the smallest mention 
of Canynge, Lj dgate, or Ocle\ e That William 
of Woicestei, does not mention Rowley, because, 
unless histoiy demands it, wiiters do not com- 
monly commemorate peisons before then death, 
and Rowley was apparently alive when William 
of Worcester was at Bust ol In the register of 

the Diocese of W’^ells, howevei, there are two 
persons of the name of Thomas Rowdcy, menti- 
oned as admitted into Holy Oideis, one of wdrom 
might be the author of the poems"' In answer 
to the objection, why these manuscripts lemained 
so long unknown to the world, Mi Biyant says, 
"We may not be able to account any more for 
these manuscripts being so long neglected, than 
for those of Hesychius, Phoedius, and Velleius 
Paterculus having been in the same situation | 


» Mi Bryant’s Obs p 53 j , 543 544 
4 Ibid, 4Q0, 
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and with respect to the secieting of the oiigiiials 
by Chattel ton, it is deemed a sufficient leply, 
that he might conceive veiy highly of then value, 
and theiefoie did not vish to pait with them, oi 
he might be apprehensive that they vould be 
taken fiom him, and at last, in his indignation 
against the woild, he piobably destioyed all of 
them that lemaiiied at the time when he detei- 
mined upon putting an end to his existence 

VII The concessions of the adveisaiies ought 
not to pass unnoticed on this occasion Mi 
Warton admits, “ that some poems wiitten by 
Rowley might have been piescived m Cauynge’s 
chest, but if theie weie any, they weie so 
enlaiged and impioved by Chatteiton, as to 
become intiiely new compositions'^ , and in 
a subsequent publication, sa}s, “ I will not deny 
that Chatteiton might discover paichments of 
humble piose, containing local memoiis and au- 
thentic deeds, illustiating the histoiy of Biistol, 


History of English Poetry 
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He might have discovered biogiaplucal diaiies, 
01 othei notices of the hves of Canynge, Ischam, 
and Goiges ” These concessions at least imply 
something of a doubt on the mind of the Lau- 
leat, concerning the existence of some impoitant 
nianusciipts, and seem of some consideiation in 
the scale of controversy 

Internal Emdence in favour of the authenticity 
of Roxoley’s Poems 

I The inteinal evidence ("which ive may call 
positive) on this side of the question is not veiy 
extensive, and the bulk of it consists in negative 
arguments, oi a lefutation of the adveisaiies’ 
objections The most mateiial pi oof is derived 
from the allusions to tacts and customs, 
of ivhich there is not much piobability, that 
Chatterton could have a competent knowledge 
Thus, if the “ Dethe of Sii Chailes Bawdin” be 
supposed, as Mi Tyiwhitt himself thinks pio- 
bable, to refer to the execution of Sii Baldwin 
of Fulfoid, the fact meets confinnation in all its 
ciicumstances, fiom a fragment published by 
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Heaine, and also from a paihamentaiy roll of the 
eighth ofEdwaidIV, neithci of which theie is 
the least piobability that Chattel ton evei saw* 
Thus the names which occui in the Battle of 
Hastings, may almost all be authenticated fiom 
the old historians , but they aie scatteied in such 
a variety of books, that they could not be ex- 
tracted without infinite laboui, and seveial of 
the books weie m all piobability not accessible by 
Chattel ton 

To this head we may lefei many paiticulars 
concerning Canynge, &c as lelated by Chatter- 
ton, such as his paying 3000 maiks to the king, 
pro pace sua habenda, &c which aie confirmed 
in an extiaoidinary mannei by W of Woicester, 
Mhose book was not made public till 1778, and 
which it was theiefoie impossible Chattel ton 
could see previous to the publication of Ins me- 
moiis , such IS also the time of Canj ngc’s entering 
into Holy Oideis, which is confiimed by the 


* Observg.t ons on Rowlev s poems, p 14 
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Episcopal legister of Woicestei , and the anecdote 
of the steeple of Redclitfe chmch being burnt down 
by lightning in 1446 Of a similai kind is a 
ciicunistance in the oithogiaphy of the name 
Fescampe, (whicli is the light oithogiaphy,) 
while Holing shead, the only authoi accessible 
to Chatterton, has it Flischampe The name of 
Eobert Consul also, whom Rowley lepicsents as 
having repaiied the castle of Biistol, occuis in 
Leland, as the piopiietoi of that Castle'*^ 

II With regaid to the style, composition, 
and SENTIMENT If the poems appeal supeiioi 
to the efforts of the fiist scholais at the levnal 
of letters, what are they, when consideied as the 
pioductions of an uneducated chanty boy, not 
quite seventeen? Those also who think that 
Chatterton could not reduce his genius to the 
standaid of the age of Rowley, should, perhaps 
lather wonder why he could nevei laise his own 
avowed productions to an equal degree of excel- 


* See Piyant’s Observations, p Sl4, 326, 343, &c 
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leuce* The poems attributed to Rowley, if his, 
are as much the woik of his infantine ycais, as 
his own miscellaneous poems , indeed, many of 
the lattei weie composed some time aftei most of 
Rowleys \ieie exhibited to the uoild, that they 
should be infeiioi in eveiy excellence of poetiy, 
IS theiefoie a mysteiy not easy to be accounted 
foi Against the geneial pioposition, that poetry- 
like othei arts is piogiessne, and never aiiived 
to peifection in an eaily age , it has been judi- 
ciously uiged, that “ Genius is peculiai neither 
to age noi countiy,” but that vie have an ex- 
ample of one man (Homei), who in the v^eiy 
infancy of all aits, without guide oi piecuisoi, 
“ gave to the world a woik, which has been the 
admiiation and model of all succeeding poetsf ” 
And though it be admitted, that Row ley s poems 
aie peiv’^aded by an unifoim stiaai of excellence 
and taste, wdiich does not appeal in the othei 


The most essential difference that strikes me bet\>cen the poems of Row’ey 
and Chatterton is, that the former are alwa}s built upon some coii'^istent 
mterestmg plot, and are more umformly excellent in the execution , the latter 
are irregular sallies upon ill-selected or trifling «!abjects 


f Matthias’s Essay, p 
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wolks of lus age now extant, yet when we com- 
pare any composition with anotha of the same 
oi ot any piioi age, the diffeiencc subsisting, 
will fiequeiitly be found not to depend upon time, 
but upon the situation, genius and judgment of 
the lespectue authois’' 

III As to air r RE, it is said, that in all lan- 
guages the modes and measuies of \eise w'eie 
oiigmally invented and adopted fioni accidental 
ciicumstances, and agieeably to the taste of 
difleient authois, and that veiy caily in the 
Englioh pootiy^, a gieat vaiiety of measuies aie 
known to have picv ailed, such is the octave 
stanza, which is not many icinov'cs fiom the usual 
stanza of llowley, the seven line stanza, oi 
Rithm Roval, and that of ten lines used by 
Chaucer in one of his smaller poems The aigu- 
raent founded on the smoothness of the \eise, is 
attempted to be oveituined by Ml Bijant, who 
has piodiiced extiacts fiom poems still oklei than 


-Matthiab’s Essaj, page 7* 
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the age of Ro^vley, vhich aic deficient neithci 
m liaimony noi cadence* 

IV The objection founded on the ?ncient 
LA^rouAGi of Ilowley, is ausweiable by supposing 
that his language was piobably piovincialf Se- 
veial of the woids objected to as of Chattel ton’s 
coining, have by more piofound leseaiches been 
tiaced in ancient wiileis JIany ivoids m Row- 
ley’s poems cannot be found in those dictionaiies 
and glossal les, ton Inch Chattel ton had access];, 
and Chattel ton’s mistakes in tiansciibing and 
explaining the old language of Ron lev, have 
alieady been instanced 

V Many of the pietended imititions of 
S’HE MODERN poets to be found in Iloivley, aic 
objected to upon good giounds, as bung ideas 
obvious to Roivley oi any min, and as to tlie 


Cursory ObservTtions, p 425, &:c ,552 
f Ibid, p 1, to 25 
X Matthidb’s Essay, p 77 
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otheis, A\liy may v>e not suppose them, “ insci- 
tions of Chattel ton, eithei to please his own eai, 
01 to lestoic some paits winch weie lost, oi in 
places Mheie the woids weic difficult to be dec}- 
pheied’^” This aigument acquues gieat Aveight, 
when the teinpci and genius of Chattel ton is 
consideied, and when it is lecollected that all 
paities agiee in the probability of main inteipo- 
lations being made by him, and if this aigument 
be admitted, it will in a gieat measuie account 
for the modem phraseology which so ficquently 
occurs in these poems. 


In icjomdei to these aiguracnts, a few facts 
have been stated by those who support the title 
of Chatter ton 1st That no waitings oi chest 
deposited in Redcliffe church are mentioned in 
Ml Canynges will, which has been carefully 
inspected, noi any books except two, called 
“ Liggeis cum Integra legenda,” -which he lea^ es 


t Matthias’s Essay, p 10^» 
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to be used occasionally in the choir by the two 
chaplains established by him ' 2d To account 
foi Chattel ton’s extensive acquaintance with old 
books out of the common line of leading, it is 
all edged that the old libiaiy at Biistol was, 
duiiiig his life time, of universal access, and 
Chattel ton V as actually introduced to it by the 
Rev Ml Catcottf" 3d Chattel ton’s account of 
Canvnge, &c as fai as it is countenanced by 
William of Woicestei, (that is, as fai as lespects 
his taking ordeis and pa} mg a fine to the king) 
may be found in the epitaph on Mastei Canynge, 
still leraaimng to be lead by eveiy peison, both 
in Latin and English, m Redclifte chuicb, which 
indeed appeals to be the authoiity, that William 
of Woicestei himself has followed Chattel ton’s 
account also of Redclilfe steeple, is to be found 
at the bottom of a punt of that church, published 
in 1746, by one John Halfpenny, “ in mIiicIi was 
lecounted the luin of the steeple in 1446, by a 
tempest and fiie ” 4th As to the old vellum oi 


Tyrwhitt s Vindication, p 117 
i Warton’s Inquiry, p 111 
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paicliment on which Chattel ton tidiisoiibecl Ins 
fiagnients, it is obseiveci, that “ at the bottom 
of each sheet of old deeds, (of which thtic 
■weie man}- in the Biistol chtst) iheie is usually 
a blank space of about foui oi five inches in 
breadth,” and this exactly agiees with the shape 
and size of the laigest fiagmcnt uhichhehas 
exhibited, viz Eight and a half inches long, 
and foul and a-half bi oad f 


Thus I have exhibited as faithfully as I was 
able, an abstiact of the aiguments on both sides 
of this curious liteiaiy question To the exami- 
nation I sat down with a sceptical mind, noi can 
I lecollect being influenced dining the piogiess 
of the inquiry in a single instance, by the autho- 
iity of names, by the foice of iidicule, oi the 
paitialities of fiiendship Some lemaiks, I be- 
lieve, I may have added, which aie not to be 
found HI othei books , in this, howevei, I am 


Cursory Obscr\atio! s p 29 
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not conscious of having faxoiiicd one paity inoie 
than the othei, but esteemed it a pait of ni} duty 
to state the obseivations as they lose m niy muid 
fiom a consideiatioii ot the facts I shall not 
intiude upon my leadeis any ^eidict of my o’lvn 
concerning the issue of the contioveisy, since 
m3 only intention was to enable them, fiom a 
view of the aigumcnts, to foiin then own conclu- 
sions, lea\ing them still open to the irapiession 
of any' additional 01 nioie saListactoiy evidence 
that may heieaftci aiise I cannot, hoivevei, 
lay aside my pen without one gcnei il leflection 
It IS impossible to pci use the state of this contio- 
veisy, w'lthout smiling at the folly and vanity 
of posthumous fame The authoi of these poems, 
whoevei he was, ceitainly nevei flattcied himseh 
with the expectation that they w'ould c\ei excite 
half the cuiiosity, 01 half the admiiation which 
they have excited in the liteiaiy w'oild If they' 
really aie the pi eductions of Ron ley', one of the 
fiist, both in Older and in meiit of oui English 
poets, IS defiaudcd of nioie than half his leputa- 
lion, if they aie the works of Chattel ton, they 
neithei scived to laisc him in the opinion of his 
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Ultimate acquaintance and fiiends, noi to piocure 
foi him the comfoits oi e\en the necessaiics of 
life He has descended to his giave with a du- 
bious chaiactei , and the only piaise which can 
be accoided him bj- the wannest of his admiieis, 
is that of an elegant and ingenious impostoi 
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IVom a copy in the hand wilting of Sir Herbert Croft, in the 
volume of Chatter ton’s works purchased by Mr Waldion at 
the sale of Sir Herbert’s Library He says “this was writ- 
ten by Chatter ton at about eleven^ as well as the following 
Hymn ” 


Sharp was the fiost, the wind was high 
And spaxkling Stais bedeckt the Sky, 

Sly Dick in aits of cunning skill’d, 
Whose Rapine all his pockets fill’d, 

Had laid him down to take his lest 
And soothe with sleep his anxious breast 
Twas thus a dark infernal spiite 
A native of the blackest Night, 

Poi tending mischief to devise 
Upon Sly Dick he cast his eyes , 

Then strait descends the infernal sprite. 
And m his chamber does alight 
In visions he before him stands. 

And his attention he commands- 

Voi. I B 
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Thus spake the spiite — ^hearken my friend 
And to my counsels now attend 
Within the Gai let’s spacious dome 
Theie lies a well stoi’d wealthy loom. 
Well stor’d with cloth and stockings too. 
Which I suppose "will do for you, 

Fust fiom the cloth take thou a purse, 

Foi thee it will not be the woise, 

A noble puise rewards thy pains, 

A purse to hold thy filching gams; 

Then foi the stockings let them reeve 
And not a sciap behind thee leave, 

Five bundles for a penny sell 
And pence to thee will come pell mell , 
See it be done with speed and caie 
Thus spake the spate and sunk m am. 

When m the mom with thoughts erect 
Sly Dick did on his dregpi reflect, 

Why faith, thinks he, ’tis something too. 
It might— peihaps — ^it might — ^be true, 
I’ll go and see — away he hies. 

And to the Garret quick he flies. 
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Enters the room, cuts up the clothes 
And after that reeves up the hose, 
Then of the cloth he purses made, 
Purses to hold his filching trade. 

^ * Ccetera desunt 
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A HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Fiom a Copj/ by Sir Herbert Croft, in the same volume 


Almighty Framer of the Skies ’ 

O let oui pme devotion rise, 

Like Incense in thy Sight < 

Wiapt in impenetrable Shade 
The Texture of oui Souls were made 
Till thy Command gave Light 

The Sun of Glory gleam’d the Ray, 
Refin’d the Darkness into Day, 

And bid the Vapors fly 
Impell’d by his eternal Love 
He left his Palaces above 
To cheer oui gloomy Sky, 



A HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS DAY 


How shall we celebiate the day, 

When God appeared in mortal clay, 

The maik of worldly scorn, 

When the Aichangel’s heavenly Lays, 
Attempted the Redeemei’s Praise 
And hail’d Salvation’s Mom ! 

A Humble Form the Godhead wore, 
The Pains of Poveity he bore. 

To gaudy Pomp unknown 
Tho’ in a human walk he trod 
Still was the Man Almighty God 
In Glory all his own. 

Despis’d, oppress’d, the Godhead beais, 
The Torments of this Vale of teais, 
Noi bid his Vengeance use, 

He saw the Creatuies he had made, 
Revile his Power, his Peace invade , 

He saw with Meicy’s Eyes. 



A HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS DAY, 


How shall we celebiate hzs Name, 
Who groan’d beneath a Life of shame 
In all Afflictions tiy ’d ; 

The Soul IS raptur’d to conceive 
A Truth, which Being must believe. 
The God Eternal dy’d, 

My Soul exert thy Powers, adore, 
Upon Devotion s plumage soar 
To celebrate the Day 
The God from whom Cieation sprung 
Shall animate my giaieful Tongue, 
Fiom him 1 li catch the Lay ' 
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APOSTATE WILL. 


(from xove and madness ) 

It ts transcnbed, says Sir Herbert Croft, fiom an old pocket- 
book tnhis mother^ s possession It appeals to be hts firsts 
perhaps hs only^ copy of it , and is evidently hts hand wni^ 
ing By the date he was eleven years and almost five months 
old It IS not the most extraoi dmary performance in the 
world but, from the circumstance of Chattertoih parentage 
and education, it unlikely, if not impossible, that he should 
have met with any assistance or correction , whereas, when 
we read the ode which Pope wrote at twelve, and another of 
Cowley at thirteen we art apt to suspect a parent, friend, 
01 tutor, of an amiable dishonesty, of which we feel, perhaps, 
that we should be guilty Suspicions of this nature touch not 
Chatterton He knew no tutor, no friend, no parent — at 
least no parent who could correct or assist him 

This poem appears to have been aimed at somebody, who had 
formerly been a Methodist, and was lately promoted ( to the 
dignity, perhaps, of opening a pew or a gr ave , for Chatterton 
was the sexton^ s son ) in the established church 


In clays of old, when Wesley’s power 
Gathei’d new strength by eveiy hour, 



APOSTATE WILL 


Apostate Will, just sunk m tiade, 
Resolv’d his baigam should be made j 
Then stiait to Wesley he lepans, 

And puts on gra\ e and solemn aiis , 
Then thus the pious man addiess d 
Good Sii, I think your doctiine best; 
Youi Servant will a Wesley be, 
Theretoie the pnnciples teach me 
Thepreachei then mstiucnons gave, 
How he in this woild should bcha\e' 
He heais, assents, and gi\ es a nod, 

Says every word’s the woid of God, 
Then lifting his dissembling eyes. 

How blessed is the sect ' he cues, 

Noi Bingham, Young, noi Stillingfleet, 
Shall make me fiom this sect leticat 
He then his circumstance declai’d. 

How haidly with him mattei s far d, 
Begg’d him next moiningybr to make 
A small collection for his sake 
The pieacher said. Do not lepine. 

The whole collection shall be thine 
With looks demure and cimging bows. 
About his business stiait he goes. 
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His outwaid acts were grave and pnm, 
The Methodist appear’d m him 
But, be his outwaid what it will, 

His heait was an Apostate’s still. 

He’d oft profess an hallow’d flame, 

And every wheie preach’d Wesley’s name, 
He was a preachei, and what not, 

As long as money could be got ; 

He’d oft piofess, with holy fire 
The labouiei s worthy of his hire. 

It happen’d once upon a time, 

When all hiS woiks weie in their pnme, 
A noble place appeal’d in view, 

Then-*- — -to the Methodists, adieu. 

A Methodist no moie he’ll be. 

The Piotestants serve best for he 
Then to the curate strait he ran. 

And thus address’d the rev’rend man 
I was a Methodist, tis true , 

With penitence I turn to you 
O that it were your bounteous will 
That I the vacant place might fill 1 
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APOSTATE WILL 


With justice I’d myself acquit, 

Do every thing that’s light and fit 
The curate straitway gave consent— 
To take the place he quickly went 
Accordingly he took the place, 

And keeps it with dissembled giace. 

Aj^l xAti, 1764 
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NARVA AND MORED, 

AN AFRICAN ECLOGUE 


This and the follomtn§ Poems are printed from the Miscellanies, 


Recite the loves of Narva and Mored 

The piiest of Chalma’s triple idol said 

High from the ground the youthful warriois sprung, 

Loud on the concave shell the lances rung . 

In all the mystic mazes of the dancer 

The youths of Banny^s burning sands advance, 

Whilst the soft virgin panting looks behind, 

And rides upon the pinions of the wind 
Ascends the mountains blow, and measures round 
The steepy cliifs of Chalma’s sacred ground, 
Chalma, the god whose noisy thundeis fly 
Thio’ the dark covering of the midnight sky, 
Whose arm directs the close-embattled host, 

And sinks the labour ing vessels on the coast , 
Chalma, whose excellence is known from far , 
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Fiom Lupa's locky hill to Calabai 
The guaichan god of Afiic and the isles, 

Wheie Natuie m her stiongest vigour smiles , 
Where the blue blossom of the loiky thoin, 

Bends with the nectar of the op’ning morn 
Where gingei’s aiomatic, matted root, 

Creep through the mead, and up the mountains shoot 

Thiee times the Migin, swimming on the bieeze. 
Danc’d in the shadow of the mystic tiees 
When, like a dark cloud spreading to the view, 
The fiist-boin sons of wai and blood puisue , 

Swift as the elk they poui along the plain , 

Swift as the fl>ing clouds distilling lam 
SAvift as the boundings of the youthful loe, 

They course around, and lengthen as they go 
Like the long chain of rocks, whose summits use, 
Far in the sacred legions of the skies , 

Upon whose top the black’nmg tempest loins. 
Whilst doAvn its side the gushing toirent pouis, 
lake the long cliffy mountains which extend 
Fiom Loi bar's cave, to where the nations end, 

\\ Inch sink in daikness, thick’ning and obscuie, 
Impcnetiable, mystic, and impure , 
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Tlie flying terrors of the war advance, 

And lound the sacied oak, lepeat the dance 
Furious they twist aiound the gloomy tiees, 

Like leaves in autumn, twilling with the biee/e. 
So when the splendor of the dying day 
Daits the led lustre of the wat’ry way , 

Sudden beneath Toddida’s whistling bunk, 

The circling billows in wild eddies sink. 

Whirl funous round, and the loud bursting wave 
Sinks down to Chalma’s sacerdotal cave, 

Exploies the palaces on Zira’s coast. 

Where howls the war-song of the chieftain s ghost ; 
Where the artificer in lealms below, 

Gilds the rich lance, or beautifies the bow , 

From the young palm-tiee spins the useful twinc^ 
Or makes the teeth of elephants divine 
Where the pale childien of the feeble sun, 

In search of gold, thro’ every climate lun 
From burning heat to freezing torments go, 

And live m all vicissitudes of woe. 

Like the loud eddies of Toddida’s sea, 

The wan 101 s ciicle the mysterious tiee 
’Till spent with exeicise they spread around 
Upon the op’ning blossoms of the ground 
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KARVA AND MORED 


The piiestess nsing, sings the sacred tale, 

And the loud chorus echoes thio’ the dale. 

PRIESTESS 

Fai from the burning sands of Calabar , 

Fai from the lustre of tne morning star , 

Far fiom the pleasure of the holy morn , 

Fai tiom the blessedness of Chalma’s hoin : 

Now rest the souls of Narva and Moied, 

Laid in the dust, and number’d with the dead. 
Dear are their memories to us, and long, 

Long shall then attnbutes be known in song. 
Tneu lives weie transient as the meadow flow’r 
Ripen d in ages, withti u m an hour 
Chpima, lewaiJ them in his gloomy cave, 

And open ail the pr’sons of the grave 
Bied to the service of the godhead’s throne, 

And living but to serve his God alone, 

Narva was beauteous as the op’ning day 
When on the spangling waves the sun-beams play, 
When the Mackaw, ascending to the sky, 

V lews the bright splendor with a steady eye 
Tall, as the house of Chalma’s daik letreat; 
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Compact and firm, as Rhadal Ynca's fleet, 
Compleatly beauteous as a sunimei ’s sun, 

Was Narva, by his excellence undone 
Where the soft Togla creeps along the meads. 

Thro’ scented Calamus and fragrant leeds , 

Where the sweet Zmsa spreads its matted bed 
Liv’d the still sweeter flowh, the young Moied; 
Black was her face, as Togla’s hidden cell , 

Soft as the moss wheie hissing addeis dwelL 
As to the sacred court she brought a fawn. 

The sportive tenant of the spicy lawn, 

She saw and lov’d ' and Naiva too forgot 
His sacred vestment and his mystic lot 
Long had the mutual sigh, the mutual teai, 

Burst fiom the breast and scorn’d confinement them 
Existence was a torment ’ O my bieast ’ 

Can I find accents to unfold the rest ! 

Lock’d in each others arms, from Hyga’s cave^ 
They plung’d relentless to a wat’ry grave ; 

And falling murmur’d to the pow’rs above, 

“ Gods ’ take our lives, unless we live to love ” 

Skoredttchi May % 1770 C, 
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THE DEATH OF NICOU, 

AN AFRICAN ECLOGUE 


On Tibei’s banks, Tiber, whose waters glide 
In slow meandeis down to Gaigia’s side , 

And ending all the horrid mountain lound, 
Rushes impetuous to the deep piofound; 

Rolls o’ei the lagged rocks with hideous yell ; 
Collects its waves beneath the eaith’s vast shell 
Theie foi a while in loud confusion hurl’d, 

It ciumbles mountains down and shakes the woild 
Till borne upon the pinions of the air, 

Thiough the lent earth the bui sting waves appear 
Fiercely piopell’d the whiten’d billows nse. 

Break fiom the cavein, and ascend the skies , 
Then lost and conquer’d by supeiior foice, 
Through hot Aiabia holds its rapid couise. 

On Tibei’s banks wheie scarlet jas’mines bloom, 
And purple aloes shed a nch perfume , 



THE DEATH OF NICOU. 


Where, when the sun is melting in his heat, 
The leeking tygeis find a cool letieat , 

Bask in the sedges, lose the sultry beam, 

And wanton with their shadows in the stream ^ 
On Tibei’s banks, by sacred priests lever’d, 
Wheie in the days of old a god appear’d 
’Twas in the dead of night, at Chalina’s feast. 
The tribe of Alra slept around the priest 
He spoke , as evening thunders bursting near, 
His hoi lid accents bioke upon the ear, 

Attend, Alraddas, with youi sacred priest * 
This day tlie sun is rising m the east. 

The sun, which shall illumine all the earth, 
Now, now IS rising, in a moital birth; 

He vanish’d like a vapour of the mght. 

And sunk away in a faint blaze of light 
Swift from the branches of the holy oak, 
Hoiroi, confusion, fear, and toiment broke 
And still when midnight trims her mazy lamp, 
They take their way thio’ Tibei’s wat’ry swamp 
On Tiber’s banks, close rank’d, a wainng train, 
Sti etch’d to the distant edge of Galea’s plain * 
So when arriv’d at Gaigia’s highest steep. 

We view the wide expansion of the deep , 

VoL. J c 
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See iii tlie gilding of hei wat’jy lobe, 

The quick declension of the ending globe, 
Fiom the blue sea a chain of mountains use, 
Blended at once with watei and with skies 
Beyond oui sight in vast extension cuil d, 

The check of ivaves, the guaidians of the woild^ 
Strong weie the waiiiors, as the ghost of Cawn, 
Who thiew the Hill-of-aichers to the lawn 
When the soft eaith at his appearance fled; 

And using billows play d around his head . 

When a strong tempest using fioin the mam, 

^ Dash’d the full clouds, unbioken on the plain 
Nicou, immoital in the sacied song, 

Held the led swoid of wai, and led the stioiig; 
Fiom his own tube the sable waiiiois came, 

Well tiy’d in battle, and well known in fame. 
Nicou, descended fiom the god of var, 

Who liv’d coeval with the moining stai , 

Narada was his name , who cannot tell, 

How all the world thio* great Naiada fell ' 
Vichon, the god who lul’d above the skies, 
Look’d on Naiada, but with envious eyes 
The wairior dai’d him, iidicul’d his might, 

Bent his white bow’, and summon’d him to fight 
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Vichon, disdainful, bade his lightnings fly, 
And scatter’d burning arrows in the sky ; 
Threw down a star the armour of his feet, 

To bum the air with supernat’ral heat. 

Bid a loud tempest loar beneath the ground , 
Lifted the sea, and all the eaith was drown’d 
Narada still escap’d j a sacred tree 
Lifted him up, and bore him thro’ the sea 
The waters still ascending fieice and high, 

He tower’d into the chambeis of the sky 
There Vichon sat, his aimour on his bed. 

He thought Narada with the mighty dead 
Before his seat the heavenly warrior stands. 

The lightning quiv’ring in his yellow hands 
The god astomsh’d dropt , hurl’d from the shore, 
He dropt to torments, and to rise no more 
Head-long he falls , ’tis his own arms compel, 
Condem’d in ever-burning fires to dwell. 

From this Narada, mighty Nicou sprung , 

The mighty Nicou, furious, wild and young 
Who led th’ embattled archers to the field. 

And bore a thundeibolt upon his shield . 

That shield his glorious father died to gam. 
When the white warriors fled along the plain 
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When the full sails could not provoke the flood, 
Till Nicou came and swell’d the seas with blood 
Slow at the end of his robust an ay, 

The mighty wairioi pensive took his way 
Against the son of Nan, the young Rorest, 
Once the companion of his youthful breast 
Stiong weie the passions of the son of Nan, 
Stiong, as the tempest of the evening an 
Insatiate in desne, fierce as the boar. 

Turn in resolve as Cannie’s rocky shore 
Long had the gods endeavoui’d to destroy, 

All Nicou’s friendship, happiness, and joy. 
They sought m vain, ’till ¥icat, Vichon’s son 
Never in feats of wickedness outdone. 

Saw Nica, sistei to the Mountain king, 

Drest beautiful, with all the flow’is of spring * 
He saw, and scattei’d poison in hei eyes, 

From limb to limb m varied foims he flies , 
Dwelt on her crimson lip, and added grace 
To eveiy glossy featuie of hei face 
Roiest was fil’d with passion at the sight. 
Friendship and honor, sunk to Vicat’s light: 
He saw, he lov’d, and burning with desire, 

Bore the soft maid from biothei, sistei, sue. 
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Pining with SOI row, Nica faded, died. 

Like a fan aloe, in its morning pride 
This bi ought the wanioi to the bloody mead, 
And sent to young Roiest the threat’ning leed 
He drew his army forth Oh need I tell ' 
That Nicou conquer’d, and the lovei fell 
His bieathless army mantled all the plain. 

And Death sat smiling on the heaps of slain 
The battle ended, with his reeking dart. 

The pensive Nicou pieic’d his beating heait 
And to his mourning valiant wariiois cry’d, 

I, and my sistei’s ghost aie satisfy 'd 


Bf oole-Street, June 12, 



ELEGY, 


lo the Mmoiy of Mi THOMAS PHILIPS, ofPauford. 


No moie I hail the morning’s golden gleam; 

No moie the wonders of the view I sing 
Fiiendship lequires a melancholy theme , 

At hei command the awful lyie I string. 

Now as I wander thio’ this leafless grove. 

Where the dark vapours of the ev’ning rise, 
How shall I teach the choided shell to move , 

Oi stay the gushing torrents fiom my ej es ? 

Philips, gieat master of the boundless lyie, 

Thee would the grateful muse attempt to paint ; 
Give me a double portion of thy fire, 

Or all the pow’rs of language are too faint 
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Say what bold numbei, what immoital hne 
The image of thy genius can leflect, 

O, lend my pen what animated thine, 

To shew thee in thy native glories deckt 

The joyous charms of spiing delighted saw, 
Then beauties doubly glaiing in thy lay 
Nothing was Spiing which Philips did not diaw, 
And ev’ry image of his muse was May. 

So rose the legal hyacinthal stai , 

So shone the pleasant rustic daisied bed ; 

So seem’d the woodlands less’nmg fiom afai , 
You saw the leal prospect as you read. 

Majestic Summer’s blooming flow’iy piide 
Next claim’d the honoui of his neivous song, 
He taught the sti earns in hollow tiills to glide, 
And lead the glories of the yeai along. 

When golden Autumn, wreath’d in iipen’d coni, 
From puiple clusteis piess’d the foamy wine, 
Thy genius did his sallow blows adoin, 

And made the beauties of the season thine. 
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Pale lugged wintei bending o’ei his tiead, 

His guzzled hail bedi opt with icy dew. 

His eyes, a dusky light, congeal’d and dead , 

His lobe, a tinge of biight etherial blue , 

His tiain, amotlej’d, sanguine, sable cloud, 

He limps along the lusset dieaiy mooi , 

Whilst rising whiilwinds, blasting, keen, and loud, 
Roll the white suigesto the sounding shoie, 

Noi weie his pleasures uniinprov'd by thee; 
Pleasuies he has, tho’ hoinbly defoim'd 
The silvei’d hill, the polish’d lake, we see, 

Is by thy genius fix’d, pieseiv’d, and w'^aim’d 

The rough November has his pleasuies too , 

But I’m insensible to eveiy joy 
Farewel the laurel, now I grasp the yeyr, 

And all my little poweis in grief employ, 

In thee each virtue found a pleasing cell. 

Thy mmd was hon9ur, and thy soul divine 
With thee did ev’iy pow’r of genius dwell 
Thou wert the Helicon of all the nine 
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Fancy, whose various figure-tmctui’d vest, 

Was ever changing to a different hue 

Her head, with varied bays and flow’rets drest, 

Hei eyes, two spangles of the morning dew. 

In dancing attitude she swept thy stung. 

And now she soais and now again descends 
And now reclining on the Zephyr’s wing, 

Unto the velvet- vested mead she bends. 

Peace, deck’d in all the softness of the dove, 
Ovei thy passions spiead a silver plume 
The rosy vale of haimony and love, 

Hung on thy soul in one eternal bloom. 

Peace, gentlest, softest of the virtues, spiead 
Hei silver pinions, wet with dewy tears, 

Upon hei best distinguish’d poet s head. 

And taught his lyre the music of the spheres 

Temp’rance, with health and beauty in her train. 
And massy-muscled Stiength in graceful piide, 
Pointed at scailet Luxury and Pain, 

And did at eveiy cheaiful feast preside. 
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Content, who smiles at all the fiown^. uf fate. 
Fann’d fiom idea ev’iy seeming ill, 

In thy own viitue, and thy genius great, 

The happy muse laid anxious tioubles still 

But see ' The sick'ned glaie of day letires, 

And the meek ev’ning shades the dusky grey 
The west faint glimmeis with the satFion files, 
And, like thy life, O Philips, dies away 

Heie, stretch’d upon this heav’n-ascenduig hill, 
I’ll Avait the hoiiois of the coming night , 

I’ll imitate the gently-plaiiitive nil, 

And by the glaie of lambent vapouis wiite 

Wet with the dew, the yellow'd hawthorns bow , 
The loud AVinds ■whistle thio’ the echoing dell. 
Far o’er the lea the breathing cattle low. 

And the shrill shriekings of the scieech-owl swell 

With lustling sound the dusky foliage flies, 

And wantons with the wind in rapid whiils . 

The gurg’hng nv’let to the valley hies, 

And lost to sight, m dying muimuis cuils. 
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Now as the mantle of the ev’nmg swells 
Upon my mind, I feel a thick’nmg gloom ' 

Ah ' Could I charm, by fiiendship’s potent spells, 
The soul of Philips from the deathy tomb ' 

Then would we wander tin o’ the dark’ned Vale, 

In converse such as heav’nly spirits use, 

And borne upon the plumage of the gale, 

Hymn the Creator, and exhort the muse 

But horioi to reflection ' Now no moie 
Will Philips sing, the wonder of the plain, 

When doubting whethei they might not adore, 
Admiiing mortals heard the nervous strain. 

A mad’ning daikness reigns thro’ all the la^vn, 
Naught but a doleful bell of death is heard. 

Save where into an hoary oak withdrami, 

The scream proclaims the curst noctuinal biid 

Now, rest my muse, but only rest to weep, 

A fiiend made dear by ev’ry sacred tye ’ 

Unknown to me be comfort, peace, or sleep, 
Philips 18 dead, Tis pleasuie then to die 1 
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Begin, my muse, the imitative lay, 

Aonian doxies sound the thiumming stung j 
Attempt no numbei of the plaintive Gay, 

Let me like midnight cats, oi Colhns sing 

If in the trammels of the doleful line 
The bounding hail, oi drilling lain descend , 
Come, brooding Melancholy, pow’r divine, 

And ev’iy unform’d mass, of woids amend 

Now the rough goat withdraws his culling horns, 
And the cold wat’ier twills his circling mop 
Swift sudden anguish darts thio’ alt’iing corns. 
And the spiuce meicer trembles m his shop 
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Now infant authois, madd’ning foi renown, 
Extend the plume, and hum about the stage, 
Piocuie a benefit, amuse the tois n, 

And proudly glitter in a title page 

Now, wiapt m ninefold fui, his squeamish grace 
Defies the fury of the howling storm , 

And whilst the tempest whistles lound his face, 
Exults to find his mantled caicase ivami 

Now lumbhng coaches fuiious diive along. 

Full of the majesty of city dames, 

Whose jewels sparkling in the gaudy thiong, 
Eaise stiange emotions and invidious flames 

Now Meiit, happy in the calm of place, 

To moitals as a Highlander appeals. 

And conscious of the excellence of lace. 

With spieading frogs and gleaming spangles glaies 

Whilst Envy, on a tripod seated nigh. 

In foim a shoe-boy, daubs the valu’d fiuit. 

And darting lightnings from his vengeful eye, 
Raves about Wilkes, and politics, and Bute. 
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Now Baiiy, taller than a gienadier, 

Dwindles into astnppling of eighteen 5 
Oi sabled in Othello breaks the ear, 

Exerts his voice, and totteis to the scene. 

Now Foote, a looking-glass foi all mankind, 
Applies his wax to personal defects ; 

But leaves untouch’d the image of the mind. 
His ait no mental quality reflects 

Now Diuiy's potent king extorts applause, 
And pit, box, gallery, echo, “how divine'” 
"Whilst vers'd in all the drama’s mystic laws. 
His graceful action saves the wooden line 

Now — But what fuither can the muses sing? 
Now diopping particles of watei fall, 

t 

Now vapours ndmg on the north wind’s wing, 
With transitory darkness shadow all 

Alas * how joyless the descriptive theme, 

When soriow on the writer’s quiet pieys; 

And like a mouse in Cheshire cheese supieme, 
Devours the substance of the less’mng bayes^i 
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SI 


Come, Febiuaiy, lend thy daikest sky 

Theie teach the winter’d muse with clouds to soar; 

Come, Februaiy, lift the number high; 

Let the sharp strain like wind thio’ alleys loar 

Ye channels, wand’iing thio’ the spacious stieet, 

In hollow murmurs roll the dirt along, 

With inundations wet the sabled feet. 

Whilst gouts responsi% e, join th’ elegiac song 

Ye damsels fair, whose silver voices shiill 
Sound thio’ meand’img folds of Echo’s hoin, 

Let the sweet cry of liberty be still, 

No more let smoking cakes awake the mom 

O, Winter ’ Put away thy snowy piide; 

O, Spring* Neglect the cowslip and the bell, 

O, Summer! Throw thy peais and plums aside, 

O, Autumn ' Bid the giape with poison swell 

The pension’d muse of Johnson is no more • 
Drown’d in a butt of wme his genius lies . 

Earth* Ocean* Heav’n* The wond’rous loss deplore. 
The dregs of Nature with her gloiy dies. 
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FEBRUARY. 


What lion Stoic can suppiess the tear, 
What soul reviewer lead with vacant eye ! 
What bard but decks his literary bier ’ 
Alas ' I cannot sing — howl— I cry— 

Bristol, Feb. 12 


D. 
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ELEGY, 

On W BECKFORD, Esq. 


Weep on, ye Biitons — give your gen’ral tear; 

But hence, ye venal — Whence each titled slave, 
An honest pang should wait on Beckfoid’s hier. 
And patriot anguish mark the patriot’s grave 

^Vhen like the Roman to his field letii’d, 

’Twas you (surrounded by unnumber’d foes) 
Who call’d him forth, his sei vices requir’d. 

And took from age the blessing of lepose 

With soul impell’d by viitue’s sacred flame, 

To stem the torrent of corruption’s tide, 

He came, heav’n fraught with libeity ’ He came 
And nobly in his countiy’s seivice died 


Voi/i 
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In the last awful, the depaiting hour, 

Whenlife’s poor lamp more faint and fainter grew. 

As mem’ry feebly exercis’d hei pow’i, 

He only felt for liberty and j^ou 

He view d death’s aiiow with a chiistian eye, 

With fiimness only to a Christian known. 

And nobly gave your miseries that sigh 
With which he never gratified his own. 

Thou, breathing sculpture, celebrate his fame, 

And give his laurel eveilasting bloom; 

Receiv’d his woith while gratitude has name. 

And teach succeeding ages fiom his tomb 

The swoid of justice cautiously he sway’d. 

His hand for ever held the balance light , 

Each venial fault with pity he survey’d, 

But murdei found no mercy m his sight 

He knew when flatterers besiege a throne, 

Truth seldom reaches to a monaich’s ear , 

Knew, if oppress’d a loyal people gioan, 

’Tis not the couitiei’s interest he should heai 
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Hence, honest to his prince, his manly tongue, 
The public wrong and loyalty convey’d, 
While titled tremblers, ev’ry nerve unstrung. 
Look’d all around, confounded dnd dismay’d 

Look’d all around, astonish’d to behold, 

(Train’d up to flatt’ry from theii early youth) 
An artless, feailess citizen, unfold 
To royal eais, a mortifying tiuth 

Titles to him no pleasure could impart. 

No bnbes his rigid virtue could contioul, 

The star could never gain upon his heart, 

Nor turn the tide of honour in his soul 

For this his name our hist’ry shall adoin, 

Shall soar on Fame’s wide pinions all sublime, 
’Till heaven’s own bright, and never dying mom 
Absorbs our little particle of time 
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Haste, haste, ye solemn messengeis of night, 

Spiead the black mantle oh the shi inking plain. 
But, ah ' my torments still survive the light, 

The changing seasons alter not my pain 

Ye variegated childien of the spimg. 

Ye blossoms blushing with the pearly dew. 

Ye birds that sweetly m the hawthorn sing, 

Y e flow’ry meadows, lawns of verdant hue, 

Faint are youi colours , haish your love-notes thrill. 
To me no pleasuie Nature now can yield 
Ahke the barren rock and woody hill, 

The daik-brown blasted heath, and fiuitful field. 

Ye spouting cataiacts, ye silver streams; 

Ye spacious iivers, whom the willow shrowds, 
Ascend the bnght crown’d sun’s far-shining beams, 
To aid the mournful tear-distilling clouds 
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Ye noxious vapours, fall upon my head , 

Ye wiithing adders, round my feet entwine; 

Ye toads, your venom in my foot-path spread, 

Ye blasting meteors, upon me shine 

Ye circling seasons, inteicept the year, 

Forbid the beauties of the spring to nse , 

Let not the life-preser\ing gram appear , 

Let howling tempests harrow up the skies. 

Ye cloud-gut, moss-grown tuiiets, look no more 
Into the palace of the god of day 
Ye loud tempestuous billows, cease to loar, 

In plaintive numbers, thro’ the valleys stray. 

Ye verdant- vested tiees, forget to grow. 

Cast off the yellow foliage of your piide 
Ye softly tinkling riv’lets, cease to flow, 

Or swell’d with ceitain death and poison, glide. 

Ye solemn warblers of the gloomy night. 

That rest in lightning-blasted oaks the day, 

Thro’ the black mantles take yourslow-pac’d flight. 
Rending the silent wood with shucking lay. 
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ELEGY, 


Ye snow-crown’d mountains, lost to mortal eyes, 
Down to the valleys bend your hoary head, 

Ye livid comets, fire the peopled skies— 

For — ^lady Betty’s tabby cat is dead. 
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TO MR. HOLLAND. 


What numbeis, Holland, can the muses find. 

To sing thy merit in each varied part , 

When action, eloquence, and ease comb n’d. 

Make nature but a copy of thy art 

Majestic as the eagle on the wing, 

Oi the young sky-helm’d mountam-iooted tree , 
Pleasing as meadows blushing with the spring, 
Loud as the suiges of the Severn sea. 

In terror’s strain, as clanging armies drear * 

In love, as Jove, too great foi mortal praise. 

In pity, gentle as the falling tear. 

In all superior to my feeble lays 
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TO MR HOLLAND 


Black anger’s sudden rise, extatic pain, 
Toimenting Jealousy’s self-cank’nng sting; 

Consuming Envy with hei yelling train, 

Fiaud closely shiouded with the tui tie’s wing 

Whatever passions gall the human breast, 

Play in thy features, and await thy nod , 

In thee by art, the daemon stands confest, 

But nature on thy soul has stamp’d the god. 

So just thy action with thy pait agrees, 

Each feature does the office of a tongue, 

Such IS thy native elegance and ease, 

By thee the harsh line smoothly glides along 

At thy feign’d woe, we’re really distrest, 

At thy feign’d tears we let the real fall , 

By every judge of natuie ’tis confest, 

No single part is thine, thou’rt all in all 


Bristol, July 21. 


D B. 
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ON MR ALCOCK, 

Of BRISTOL, 

AN EXCELLENT MINIATUEE PAINTER. 


Ye nine, awake the chorded shell, 
Whilst I the praise of Alcock tell 
In truth-dictated lays 
On wings of genius take thy flight, 
O muse ’ above the Olympic height. 
Make Echo sing his praise 


Nature in all her glory drest, 

Her flow’ry crown, hei verdant vest. 

Her zone etherial blue, 

Receives new charms from Alcock’s hand, 
The eye surveys, at his command. 

Whole kingdoms at a view 
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ON MR ALCOCK OF BRISTOL. 


His beauties seem to loll the eye, 

And bid the leal aiiows fly, 

To wound the gazei’s mind , 
So taking are his men display’d. 

That oft th’ ungual ded wounded maid, 
Hath wish’d the painter blind. 


His pictures like to natuie shew, 
The silver fountains seem to flow, 
Tlie hoaiy woods to nod * 
The culling hair, the flowing diess. 
The speaking attitude, confess 

The fancy -foiming god 


Ye classic Roman-loving fools, 

Say, could the painteis of the schools, 
With Alcock’s pencil vie ’ 
He paints the passions of mankind, 
And m the face displays the mind, 

Charimng the heart and eye. 
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Thrice happy aitist, rouse thy powers, 

And send, in wonder-giving show’rs. 

Thy beauteous woiks to viaw 
Envy shall sicken at thy name, 

Italians leave the chair of Fame, 

And own the seat thy due 

Bristol, Jan Q9, 1709. ASAPHIDES. 
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TO MISS B---SH, 

Of BRISTOL 


Befoie I seek the dreary shore, 

Where Gambia’s lapid billow’s loar, 
And foaming pour along , 
To you I uige the plaintive strain. 
And tho’ a lovei sings in vain, 

Yet you shall hear the song. 


Ungrateful, cruel, lovely maid, 

Since all my torments weie lepaid 

With fiowns or languid sneers, 
With assiduities no more 
Your captive will your health implore, 
Oi tease you with his tears 



TO MISS B SH 


Now to the regions wheie the sun 
Does Ins hot course of gloiy run, 

And parches up the giound 
Wheie o'ei the burning cleaving plains, 
A long eternal dog-stai reigns, 

And splendoi flames aiound 


Theie will I go, yet not to find 
A file intensei than my mind. 

Which bums a constant flame 
There will I lose thy heavenly form. 
Nor shall remembrance, raptui’d, warm, 
Draw shadows of thy frame 


In the lough element the sea, 

I’ll drowm the softer subject, thee, 

And sink each lovely charm 
No moie my bosom shall be tom, 

No more by wild ideas borne, 

I’ll cheiish the alarm 



TO MISS B SH 


Yet, Polly, could thy heart he kind, 

Soon would my feeble purpose find 

Thy sway within my hi east 
But hence, soft scenes of painted woe. 

Spite of the dear delight I’ll go. 

Forget her, and be blest. 

B, CELORIMON 
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THE ADVICE, 

ilDDECSSED TO 

MISS M JR-—, OF BRISTOL 


Revolving m tlieir destin’d spheie, 

The houis begin anothei year 
As lapidly to fly, 

Ah ' think, Maiia, (e’er in giey 
Those auburn ti esses fade away ,) 

So youth and beauty die. 

Tho’ now the captivated thiong 
Adore with flattery and song, 

And all before you bow , 
Whilst unattentive to the stiain, 

You hear the humble muse complain, 

Or wreath your frowning brow 



THE ADVICE 


Tho’ pool Pitholeon’s feeble line, 
In opposition to the nine, 

Still violates your name 
Tho’ tales of passion meanly told. 
As dull as Cumberland, as cold 

Strive to confess a flame 


Yet, when that bloom, and dancing fire, 
In silver’d rev’ience shall expire, 

Ag’d, wrinkl’d, and defac’d . 
To keep one lover’s flame alive, 

Requires the genius of a Clive, 

With Walpole's mental taste 


Tho’ rapture wantons in your air, 
Tho’ beyond simile you’re fan , 
Free, aflfable, serene 
Yet still one attribute divine. 
Should in your composition shine, 
Smcerity, I mean. 
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Tho’ numTous swains before you fall ; 
’Tis empty admiration all, 

*Tis all that you requiie 
How momentary are their chains * 
Like you, how unsincere the stiains, 
Of those, who but admiie > 


Accept, for once, advice from me. 
And let the eye of censure see 
Maria can be true 
No more for fools or empty beaux, 
Heav’n’s representatives disclose. 
Or butterflies pursue. 


Fly to yOur worthiest lover’s aims. 

To him lesign your swelling charms. 

And meet his gen’rous breast ' 
Or if Pitholeon suits your taste. 

His muse with tatter’d fragments grac’d, 
Shall read your cares to rest 


D 


Voi.r 
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The COPERNICAN SYSTEM 


The sun revolving on Ins axis turns, 

And with cieative fiie intensely burns, 

Impell’d the forcive air, oui eaith supreme. 

Rolls with the planets round the solar gleam , 

First Meicury compleats his transient year, 
Glowing, lefulgent, with reflected glare, 

Blight Venus occupies a widei way, 

The eaily haibinger of night and day, 

More distant still our globe ten aqueous turns, 

Nor chills intense, nor fieicely heated bums , 
Around her rolls the lunai orb of light, 

Tiaihng her silver glories thiough the night 
On the earth’s orbit see the vaiious signs, 

Mark wheie the sun, our yeai compleating, shines. 
First the bright Ram his languid ray improves , 
Next glaring wat’iy thio’ the BuU he moves , 

The am’rous Twins admit his genial ray , 

Now burning, thro’ the Ciab he takes his way. 
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The Lion, flaming, bears the solai powei , 

The Virgin faints beneath the sultry showei 

Now the just Ballance weighs his equal force. 
The slimy Seipent swelteis in his couise, 

The sabled Archer clouds his languid face , 

The Goat, with tempests, uiges on his race; 
Now in the water his faint beams appear. 

And the cold Fishes end the ending year 
Beyond our globe the sanguine Mais displays 
A stiong reflection of piimoeval rays. 

Next belted Jupitei far distant gleams. 

Scarcely enlight’ned with the solar beams , 

With four unfix’d leceptacles of light. 

He tours majestic thro’ the spacious height 
But farther yet the tardy Saturn lags. 

And five attendant luminaiies diags. 

Investing with a double nng his pace, 

He circles thio’ immensity of space 

These ai e thy wond’i ous works, first source of good ' 
Now more admii’d in being undeistood 


Bnstol, Dec 23 


D B 



The CONSULT AD, 


AK HEROIC POFM 


Of waning senatois, and battles due. 

Of quails uneaten, Muse awake the lyre, 

Where C — ph — IPs chimneys overlook the squaie. 
And N— *t — n’s future prospects hang in air. 
Where counseller s dispute, and cockeis match, 
And Caledodian eails in concert scratch, 

A group of heroes, occupied the lound, 

Long in the lolls of infamy reno^yn’d 
Circling the table all in silence sat. 

Now tearing bloody lean, now champing fat, 
Now picking ortolans, and chicken slam, 

To form the whimsies of an ^~la~rewe 
Now storming castles of the newest taste, 

And granting ai tides to foits of paste, 



THE CONSUEIAD. 


Now swallowing bittei draughts of Piussian beer 
Now sucking tallow of salubiious deer 
The god of cabinets and senates saw 
His sons, like asses, to one centre draw 

Inflated Discoid heaid, and left her cell, 

With all the horrors of hei native hell 
She, on the soaring wings of genius fled, 

And wav’d the pen of Junius round hei head 
Beneath the table, veil’d from sight, she spiung, 
And sat astiide on noisy Twitchei’s tongue 
Twitchei, supeiioi to the venal pack 
Of Bloomsbuiy’s notorious monarch, Jack • 
Twitchcr, a rotten branch of mighty stock, 
Whose inteiest winds his conscience as his clock' 
Whose attributes detestable have long 
Been evident, and infamous in song 
A toast’s demanded , Madoc swift arose, 
Pactolian gravy tackling down his clothes 
His sanguine fork a murder’d pigeon piest. 

His knife with deep incision sought the breast 
Upon his lips the quivering accents hung. 

And too much expedition chain'd his tongue. 
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THE CONSULIAH 


When thus he sputtei’d “All the glasses fill, 

And toast the great Pendiagon of the hill . 
Mab-Uthei Owein, a long tiam of kings, 

Fiona Avhom the loyal blood of Madoc spimgs, 
Madoc, undoubtedly of Aithui's race, 

You see the mighty monaich in his face 
Madoc, m bagnios and m courts adoi’d. 

Demands this proper homage of the board ” 

“Monarchs'” said Twitcher, setting down his beei 
His muscles wieathmg a contemptuous sneei 
“ Monaichs ' Of mole-hills, oystei-beds, a rock. 
These are the graffceis of your loyal stock 
hly pony Sciub can sires more valiant tiace— ” 
The mangled pigeon thunders on his face , 

His op’ning mouth the melted buttei fills, 

And diopping fiom his nose and chin distils 
Furious he staited, rage his bosom warms , 

Loud as his lordship’s morning dun he storms 
“ Thou vulgar imitator of the great. 

Grown wanton with the exciements of state • 

This to thy head notorious Twitcher sends,” 

His shadow body to the table bends , 
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His stiammg aim upreais a lorn of veal, 

In these degeneiate dajs, foi thiee a meal 
In antient times, as various waters say, 

An alderman oi piiest, eat thiee a day 
With godlike strength, the gunning Twitchei plies, 
His sti etching muscles and the mountain flies 
Swift, as a cloud that shadows o’ei the plain, 

It flew and scatter’d diops of oily lain 
In opposition to extended knives, 

On loyal Madoc’s spieadmg chest it diives' 
Senseless he falls upon the sandy giound, 

Piest with the steamy load that ooz’d aiound 
And now Confusion spread her ghastly plume, 

And Faction separates the noisy loom 
Balluntun, exercis’d in every vice 
That opens to a couitiei’s paradise. 

With D — s — n tiammel’d, sciuples not to draw 

Injustice up the rocky hill of law 

Fiom whose humanity the laurels spiung. 

Which will in George’s-Fields be evei young. 

The vile Balluntun, staiting from his chan. 

To Foitune thus address’d his pi ivatepiayei 
“ Goddess of fate's lotundity, assist 
With thought- wing’d victoiy my untry’d fist 
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If I the grinning Twitcher overturn, 

Six Russian fiigates at thy shrine shall bum , 

Nine iioters shall bleed beneath thy feet ; 

And hanging cutteis decoiate each stieet ” 

The goddess smil’d, or rathei smooth’d hei frown, 
And shook the tuple feathers of her ciown. 
Instill’d apiivate pension m his soul 
With lage inspir d, he seiz’d a Gallic loll 
His buisting arm the missive weapon threw. 

High o’er his rival’s head it whistling flew, 
Curraras, for his Jewish soul renown’d. 

Receiv’d it on his ear and kist the giound. 
Cunaias, vers’d in eveiy little art. 

To play the ministei’s or felon’s pait ; 

Groivn hoaiy in the villainies of state, 

A title made him infamously great 
A slave to venal slaves ; a tool to tools , 

The representative to knaves and fools 
But see ' Commercial Bristol’s genius sit, 

Her shield a turtle-shell, her lance a spit 
See, whilst her nodding aldeimen are spread. 

In all the branching honours of the head, 

Cnrraias, ever faithful to the cause. 

With beef and ven’son their attention diaws ' 
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They drink, they eat, then sign the mean address, 
5ay, could their humble g latitude do less ^ 

By disappointment vex’d, Balluntun flies , 

Red lightnings flashing in his dancing eyes. 

Firm as his virtue, mighty Twitchei stands, 

And elevates for furious fight his hands • 

One pointed fist, his shadow’d corps defends 
The other on Balluntun’s eyes descends 
A darkling, shaking light his optics view, 

Ciicled with livid tinges led and blue 
Now fir’d with anguish and inflam’d by pude. 

He thunders on his adversary’s side . 

With patt’img blows piolongs th’ unequal fight, 
Twitcher letieats before the man of might 
But Fortune, (or some higher Powei, oi God) 
Oblique extended foith a sable rod 
As Twitchei retrograde maintain’d the fray. 

The harden’d serpent intercepts his way 
He fell, and falling with a lordly an, 

Crush’d into atoms the judicial chair. 

Cuiiaras, for his Jewish soul renown’d. 

Arose . but deafen’d with a singing sound, 

A cloud of discontent o’erspread his brov s , 
Revenge in every bloody feature glows. 
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Around his head a loasted gander whiils, 
Dropping Manilla sauces on his cuils 
Swift to the vile Balluntuu’s face it flies, 

The burning pepper spaikles in his eyes : 

His India imstcoat reeking v ith the oil, 

Glows brighter led, the gloiy of the spoil. 

The fight is gen’ial , fowl lepulses fowl , 

The victois thundei, and the vanquish’d howl 
Stars, gartars, all the implements of shew', 

That deck’d the pow’is above, disgrac’d below 
Nor swoids, noi mightier ireapons did they draw. 
For all weie well acquainted with the law 
Let Drap — ^i to improve Ins diction fight, 

Our heioes, like Lord George, could scold and w iite 
Gogmagog eaily of the jocky club , 

Empty as C — bi — ke’s oi atonal tub, 

A lusty link of mmisteiial chain, 

A living gloiy of the present reign, 

Vers’d m the arts of ammunition biead, 

He wav d a led ivheat manchet round his head 
David-ap-Howel, furious, wild, and young, 

Fiom the same line as royal Madoc sprung, 
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Occui’d, the object of his buistmg ire, 

And on his nose receiv’d the Aveapon due 
A double iivei of congealing blood, 

O eifloAvs his gartei with a puiple flood 
Mad as a bull by daring mastiffs tore. 

When ladies scieain and gieasy butchers loai , 
Mad as E — ig — e when gi oping through the paik. 
He kiss’d his own deai lady in the daik. 

The lineal lepiesentative of kings, 

A caiving weapon seiz d, and up he springs 
A Aveapon long in ctuel murdeis stain d, 

Foi mangling captive carcases ordain’d 
But Foitune, Piovidence, or what you will, 

To lay the rising scenes of horror still , 

In Fero’s peison seiz’d a shining pot, 

Wheie bubbled scrips, and contiacts flaming hot 
In the fierce Cambrian’s breeches diains it dry, 
The chapel totters with the shrieking cry, 

Loud as the mob’s reiterated yell, 

When Sawny rose, and mighty Chatham fell 

Flaccus the gloiy of a masquerade. 

Whose every action is of trifles made 
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At Graft— -n’s well-stor’d table ever found ; 

Like G — too foi every vice renown'd 
G — n to whose immoital sense we ove, 

The blood which will fiom civil discord flow * 
Who swells each grievance, lengthens every tax. 
Blind to the iip’ning vengeance of the axe 
Flaccus, the youthful, degagee and gay, 

With eye of pity, saw the dreaiy fiay • 

Amidst the greasy honors of the fight. 

He tiembled for his suit of virgin white. 

Fond of his eloquence, and easy flow 

Of talk veibose whose meaning none can know: 

He mounts the table, but thro’ eagei haste. 

His foot upon a smoaking couit-pie plac d 
The burning liquid penetiates his shoe, 

Swift from the rostium the declaimei flew. 

But learnedly heioic he disdains, 

To spoil his pietty countenance with strains 
Remounted on the table, now he stands, 

Waves his high powdefd-head and luffled liands. 

Friends > Let this clang of hostile fury cease, 

111 it becomes the plenipo’s of peace 
Shall oho s, for inteinal battle diest. 

Like bullets outw aid perfoiate the bieast , 
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Shall jav’hn bottles blood setheiial spill, 

Shall luscious turtle without suifeit kill 
^foie had he said when fiom Doglostock flung, 
A custaid pudding ticmbled on his tongue 
And, ah ' Misfortunes seldom come alone, 

Gieat Twitcher using seiz’d a polish’d bone; 
Upon his bieast the oily weapon clangs , 
Headlong he falls, propell’d by thick’ning bangs 
The prince of tnmmeis, foi his magic fam’d, 
Quarlendoigongos by mfernals nam’d 
By moitals Alavat in common stil’d , 

Nuis’d in a furnace, Nojt and Neptune’s child 
Bui sting with rage, a weighty bottle caught, 
With ciimson blood and weighty spirits fraught, 
To Doxo’s head the guighng woe he sends, 
Uoxo made mighty m his mighty fi lends 
Upon his fiont the stubborn vessel sounds, 

Back fiom his harder front the bottle bounds 
He fell The royal Madoc using up, 

Repos’d him weaiy on his painful ciup 
The head of Doxo, fiist projecting down, 
Thunders upon the kingly Cambrian’s ci own* 
The sanguine tumoui swells , again he falls , 

On his bioad chest the bulky Doxo sprawls 
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Tyro the sage, the sensible, the stiong, 

As yet unnotic’d in the muse-taught song 
Tyro, foi neciomancy far lenown’d, 

A gi eater adept than Agnppa found , 

Oft as his phantom leasons intei veil’d, 

De Viiis pension’d, the defaulter scieen’d , 
Anothei C — rt — t lemains in Cl — , 

In FI — the — ^r fifty Jefferies appear, 

Tyro stood neutei, till the champions tir’d. 

In languid attitudes a truce desii’d 
Long was the bloody fight, confusion due 
Hus hid some cucumstances fiom the lyre . 
Suffice it, that each heio kiss’d the ground, 

Tyio excepted foi old laws lenown’d , 

Who sti etching his authoritative hand, 

Loudly thus issu’d forth his diead command 
“ Peace, wrangling senators, and placemen, peace, 
In the King’s name, let hostile vengeance cease ' ” 
Aghast the champions hear the furious sound, 

The fallen unmolested leave the giound 
“ What fuiy, nobles, occupies youi breast ; 

What, patriot spirits, has your minds possesL 
Noi honoiaiy gifts, nor pensions, please, 

Say, aie you Covent-Gaiden patentees ' 
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How ? wist you not wliat ancient sages said, 
The council quanels, and the poor have bread 
See this couit-pie with twenty- thousand drest. 
Be eveiy thought of enmity at lest 
Divide it and be friends again,” he said 
The council god return’d, and discoid fled 


Bristol, Jan 4, 1770 


C 
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ELEGY 


Joyless I seek the solitary shade. 

Where dusky Contemplation veils the scene, 

The dark retreat (of leafless blanches made) 

Where sick’ning sorrow wets the yellow’d gieen 

The darksome ruins of some sacred cell, 

Where erst the sons of Superstition trod, 

Tott’rmg upon the mossy meadow, tell 
We better know, but less adore oui God 

Now, as I mournful tread the gloomy cave, 

’Thro’ the wide wmdow (once with mysteries dight) 
The distant forest, and the dark’ned wave 
Of the swoln Avon ravishes my sight 

But see the thick’nmg veil of evening’s drawn. 

The azure changes to a sable blue , 

The rapt’ring prospects fly the less’nmg lawn. 

And Nature seems to monin the dying view. 



Self-sprighted Fear creeps silent thro’ the gloom, 
Starts at the rust’hng leaf, and rolls his eyes , 
Aghast with horror, when he views the tomb. 
With every torment of a hell he flies 

The bubbling brooks in plaintive murmurs roll, 
The bird of omen, with incessant scream^ 

To melancholy thoughts awakes the soul, 

And lulls the mind to contemplation’s dream 

A dreary stillness broods o’er all the vale, 

The clouded moon emits a feeble glare , 

Joyless I seek the daiklmg hill and dale; 
Where’er I wandei sorrow still is there 


Bristol, Nov 17, 1769. 
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THE PROPHECY. 


When times ate at the worst they will ceitainly mend 


I. 


This truth of old was Sonow’s fnend, 

“ Times at the worst wiU surely mend,” 
The difficulty’s then to know, 

How long Oppression’s clock can go ; 
When Britain’s sons may cease to sigh. 
And hope that their redemption’s nigh 

II 

When Vice exalted takes the lead, 

And Vengeance hangs but by a thread 
Gay peeresses turn’d out o’doors, 
Whoremasters peers, and sons pf whores , 
Look up, ye Bntons ' cease to sigh. 

For your redemption draweth nigh 



THE PROPHECY 


III 

When vile Conuption’s brazen face, 
At council-board shall take her place ; 
And lords-commissioners resort^ 

To welcome her at Britain’s court ; 
Look up, ye Bntons ' cease to sigh, 
Por your redemption draweth nigh 

IV 

See Pension’s haibour large and clear, 
Defended by St Stephen’s piei ' 

The entrance safe, by Curient led, 
Tiding round G — ’s jetty head ; 

Look up, ye Britons ' cease to sigh. 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 

V. 

When Civil-Power shall snore at ease. 
While soldiers fire — ^to keep the peace; 
When Murders sanctuary find. 

And petticoats can Justice blind ; 
Look up, ye Britons ' cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh 



THE PROPHECY 


VI 

Commerce o’er Bondage will prevail, 
Fiee as the wind, that tills hei sail. 
When she complains of vile lestraint. 
And Powei is deaf to hei complaint , 
Look up, ye Britons ' cease to sigh, 

Foi your ledemption draweth nigh 

VII 

When raw projectors shall begin, 
Oppiession’s hedge to keep her in , 

She in disdain will take hei flight. 

And bid the Gotham fools good night ; 
Look up, ye Britons ’ cease to sigh, 

Foi your redemption diaweth nigh 

VIII 

When tax is laid, to save debate, 

By prudent ministers of state ; 

And, what the people did not give. 

Is le\ led by pieiogative. 

Look up, ye Biitons ' cease to sigh, 

For your redemption diaweth nigh. 



THE PROPHECY 


IX 

When Popish bishops dare to claim 
Authoiity, in George’s name , 

By Treason’s hand set up, in spite 
Of Geoige’s title, William’s right; 
Look up, ye Britons ' cease to sigh. 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 

X 

When Popish priest a pension draws 
From starv’d exchequer, for the cause 
Commission’d, proselytes to make 
In Bntish realms, for Britain’s sake; 
Look up, ye Britons ' cease to sigh. 
For your redemption draweth nigh 

XI 

When snug in power, sly recusants 
Make laws for British Protestants, 
And d — g William’s Revolution, 

As justices claim execution, 

Look up, ye Bntons ' cease to sigh, 
For your redemption draweth nigh. 
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THE PROPHECY. 


XII 

When soldiers, paid foi our defence, 

In wanton pnde slay innocence , 

Blood from the ground foi vengeance leeks. 
Till Heaven the inquisition makes , 

Look up, ye Britons ' cease to sigh. 

For your redemption draweth nigh. 

XIII 

When at Bute’s feet poor Freedom lies. 
Mark’d by the priest for sacrifice, 

And doom’d a victim foi the sins 
Of half the outs, and all the zns, 

Look up, ye Bntons ' cease to sigh, 

For your redemption draweth nigh 

XIV 

When Stewards pass a boot account. 

And credit for the gross amount , ‘ 

Then to replace exhausted stoie. 

Mortgage the land to borrow more ; 

Look up, ye Bntons ’ cease to sigh, 

For your redemptibn draweth nigh. 



THE PROPHECY. 


XV. 

When scrutineers for pnvate ends, 
Against the vote declare their friends, 

Or judge as you stand there alive, 

That five is more than forty-five , 

Look up, ye Biitons ' cease to sigh, 

For your redemption draweth nigh 

XVI 

When George shall condescend to hear 
The modest suit, the humble prayer , 

A prince, to purpled pride unknown ! , 
No favourites disgrace the throne’ 

Look up, ye Britons ’ sigh no more, 

For your redemption’s at the door, 

XVII 

When time shall bung your wish about, 
Or, seven-years lease, ym sold, i& out ; 

No future contract to fulfil. 

Your tenants holding at your will; 

Raise up your heads ’ your right demand ’ 
For your redemption’s in your hand. 



THE PROPHECY. 


XVIII 

Then is your time to strike the blow, 
And let the slaves of Mammon know, 
Biiton’s tiue sons a beibe can scorn, 
And die as free as they were born 
V1E.TUE again shall take hei seat. 
And your redemption stand compleat. 
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A SONG, 

ADDHESSED 

TO MISS C’^JM OF BRISTOL, 


As Spiing, now appi caches with all his gay tiain, 
And scatters his beauties around the gieen plain, 
Come then, my dear chaimer, all scruples remove, 
Accept of my passion, allow me to love 

Without the soft transports which love must inspire, 
Without the sweet torment of fear and desire. 

Our thoughts and ideas are never refin’d. 

And nothing but winter can reign in the mind. 

But love is the blossom, the spring of the soul, 

The fiosts of oui judgments may check, not contioul. 
In spite of each hindrance, the spring will return, 
And nature with transports lefinmg will burn. , 
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A SONG 


This passion celestial, by Heav’n was design'd, 

The only fix’d means of improving the mind, 

When it beams on the senses, they quickly display, 
How gieat and piolific, how pleasing the lay 

Then come, my dear charmer, since lo\ e is a flame, 
Which polishes nature, and angels your frame, 
Permit the soft passion to rise in your bieast, 

I leave your good nature to grant me the rest 

Shall the beautiful flow’rets all blossom around. 

Shall Flora’s gay mantle, enamel the giound. 

Shall the led blushing blossom be seen on the tree, 
Without the least pleasure or laptuie for me? 

And yet, if my chaimer should frown when I sing. 
Ah ' what aie the beauties, the gloiies of spring ' 
The floweis will be faded, all happiness fly. 

And clouds veil the azuie of every blight sky 


London, May 4 , 1770 . 


C 
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TO A FRIEND. 


I'his and the following Poems are reprinted from the 
Supplement to Chatterton’s Miscellanies 


MARCB 6th, ij6s 


Dear Fiiend, 

I have received both your favours — The Muse 
alone must tell my joy 


O’ertvhelm’d with pleasure at the joyful news, 
I strung the chorded shell, and woke the Muse 
Begin, O Servant of the Sacred Nine ' 

And echo joy through ev’ry nervous line 
Bring down th’ etherial Choir to aid the Song , 
Let boundless raptures smoothly glide along 
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TO A FRIEND 


My Baker’s well ' Oh words of sweet delight * 
Now ♦ now ' my Muse, soar up th’ Olympic height 
What ivond’ious numbers can the Goddess find, 
To paint th’ extatic raptures of my mind ? 

I leave it to a Goddess more divine, 

The beauteous Hoyland shall employ my line 
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TO THE 

BEAUTEOUS MISS HOYLAND, 


Fai distant fiom Biitannia’s lofty Isle, 

What shall I find to make the Genius smile 7 
The bubbling fountains lose the power to please, 
The rocky cataracts, the shady trees. 

The juicy fruitage of enchanting hue. 

Whose luscious virtues England nevei knew . 

The variegated Daughters of the Land, 

Whose numbers Flora stiews with bounteous hand, 
The veidant vesture of the smiling fields. 

All the iich pleasures Nature’s store-house yields. 
Have all their poweis to wake the chorded stnng 
But still they’re subjects that the Muse can sing 
Hoyland more beauteous than the God of Day, 
Hei name can quicken and awake the Lay, 



78 TO THE BEAUTEOUS MISS HOYLAND 


Rouse the soft Muse, from indolence and ease , 
To live, to love, and rouse hei powers to please 
In vam would Phoebus, did not Hoyland rise 
’Tis her bright eyes that gilds the Eastern skies ; 
’Tis she alone deprives us of the light , 

And when she slumbers, then indeed ’tis night 
To tell the sep’rate beauties of her face 
Would stretch Eternity’s remotest space, - 
And want a more than man, to pen the line; 

I rest; let this suffice, dear Hoyland’s all divine. 
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ODE 

To MISS HOYLAND, 1768 


Amidst the wild and dieary dells, 

The distant echo-gmng bells, 

The bending mountains head ; 
Whilst Evening, moving thro’ the sky. 
Over the object and the eye. 

Her pitchy robes doth spread 


There gently moving thro’ the vale, 
Bending before the Must ring gale. 
Fell apparitions glide , 

Whilst 1 oaring rivers echo round. 
The drear reverberating sound 
Runs through the mountain side . 



ODE TO MISS HOYLAND. 


Then steal I softly to the grove, 

And singing of the Nymph I love, 
Sigh out my sad complaint, 

To paint the toitures of my mind, 
Where can the Muses numbers find ? 
Ah ' numbers are too faint ' 


Ah ’ Hoyland, Empress of my heart, 
When will thy bieast admit the dart. 
And own a mutual flame ^ 

When, wand’nng in the myrtle groves, 
Shall mutual pleasures seal our loves. 
Pleasures without a name ? 


Thou greatest beauty of the sex. 
When will the little God perplex 
The mansions of thy breast ' 

When wilt thou own a flame as pure, 
As that seiaphic souls endure. 

And make thy Baker blest ^ 



ODE TO MISS HOYLAND 
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O ’ haste ta give my passion ease, 

And bid the peituibation cease, 

That hanows up my soul i 
The joy such happiness to find. 

Would make the functions of my mind 
In peace and love to roll 


Voi. I 


G 
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ACROSTIC on MISS HOYLAND. 1768. 


Enchanting is the mighty power of Love , 
Lifestnpt of amorous joys would irksome pi ove 
Ev’n Heaven’s gieat Thund’ier woie th’ easy chain , 
And over all the woild, Love keeps his reign 
No human heart can beai the piercing blade, 

Or I than otheis, am more tender made 
Right thi o’ my heait a burning anow drove, 

Hoyland’s blight eyes, were made the bows of Love. 
Oh • toituie, inexpiessibly severe ' 

You aie the pleasing Author of my care. 

Look down, fair Angel, on a Swam distrest, 

A giacious smile fiom you would make me blest 
Nothing but that blest favour stills my grief. 
Death, that denied, will quickly give relief. 
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ACROSTIC on MISS CLARKE. I768. 


Seraptic virgins of the tuneful Choir, 

Assist me to piepare the sounding lyre < 

Like her I sing, soft, sensible, and fair, 

Let the smooth numbers warble in the air ; 

Ye Prudes, Coquets, and all the misled throng, 

Can Beauty, Viitue, Sense, demand the Song , 
Look then on Clark^ and see them all unite , 

A beauteous pattern, to the always-iight 
Rest here, my Muse, not soar above thy spbeie, 
Kings might pay adoration to the fair, 
Enchanting, full of joy, peerless in face and an 
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To MISS HOYLAND 1768. 


Once moie the Muse to beauteous Hoyland smgs , 
Hei giateful tiibute of baxsh numbeis bungs 
To Hoyland' Natme’s iichest, sweetest store, 

She made an Hoyland, and can make no moie. 
Nor all the beauties of the world’s vast round 
United, will as sweet as her be found 
Description sickens to reheaise hei piaise 
Her woith alone will deify my dajs 
Enchanting cieatuie ' Chaims so gieat as thine 
May all the beauties of the day outshine. 

Thy eyes to eveiy gazer send a dait, 

Thy taking graces captivate the heart 
O foi a Muse that shall ascend the skies, 

And like the subject of the Epode use, 

To sing the sparkling eye, the poitly giace, 

The thousand beauties that adoin the face 



TO MISS HOYLAND 1768 
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Of my seiapbic Maid, i/hose beauteous charms 
Might couit the woiid to lush at once to aims 
Whilst the fail Goddess, native of the skies, 

Shall sit above and be the Victoi’s prize 

0 now, whilst yet I sound the tuneful lyie, 

1 feel the thiilimg joy her hands inspire , 

When the soft tender touch awakes my blood, 

And lolls my passions with the puiple flood 

My pulse beat high my thi obbiag breast’s on fii e 
In sad variety of wild desiie 
O Hoj'land ' Heavenly Goddess ' Angel, Saint, 
Words' are too weak thy mighty woith to paint; 
Thou best, compleatest woik that natuie made, 
Thou art my substance, and I am thy shade. 
Possess’d of thee, I joyfully would go 
Thro’ the loud tempest, and the depth of woe. 

From thee alone my being I deii\ e, 

One beauteous smile from thee, makes all my hopes 
alive. 
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To MISS HOYLAND, 176a. 


Since short the busy scene of life will prove, 
Let us my Hoyland leain to live and love; 

To love, with passions pure as morning light, 
Whose saffron beams, unsullied by the night 
With losy mantles do the Heavens stieak, 

Faint imitatois of my Hoy land’s cheek 
The joys of Nature in hei ruin’d state 
Have little pleasure, tho’ the pains are gjeat. 
Virtue and Love, when sacred bands umte, 

’Tis then that Nature leads to true delight 
Oft as I wander thio’ the myrtle giove, 

Bearing the beauteous burden of my love, 

A secret terror, lest I should offend 
The charming Maid on whom mj joys depend, 
Informs my soul, that virtuous minds alone 
Can give a pleasure, to the vile unknown* 



TO MISS HOYLAND 1768. 


87 


But -when the body charming, and the mind, 
To ev’iy virtuous Christian act inclin’d, 

Meet in one person, Maid and Angel join , 
Who must it be, but Hoyland the divine^ 
What worth mtiinsic will that man possess, 
Whom the deal charmer condescends to bless ? 
Swift will the minutes roll, the flying hours. 
And blessings overtake the pair by showers. 
Each moment will iinpiove upon the past, 

And every day be better than the last. 

Love, means an unadulterated flame, 

Tho’ lust too oft usurps the sacied name; 

Such passion as in Hoyland’s breast can move, 
’Tis that alone deserves the name of Love 
Oh was my ment great enough to find 
A favour’d station in mj Hoyland’s mind ; 
Then would my happiness be quite compleat, 
And all revolving joys as m a center meet. 
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To MISS HOYLAND. 1768 . 


Tell me, God of soft desires, 
Little Cupid, wanton Boy, 
How thou kindlest up thy fires ’ 
Giving pleasing pain and joy. 


Hoyland’s beauty is thy bow. 
Striking glances aie thy darts; 
Making conquests never slow, 
Ever gaming conquer’d hearts. 


Heaven is seated in her smile, 
Juno’s in her portly air , 

Not Britannia’s fav’rite Isle 
Can produce a Nymph so fair. 



TO MISS HOYLAND 1768 


89 


In a desart vast and dreai, 

Where disoidei spimgs around, 
If the lovely fair is there, 

’Tis a pleasuie-giving ground 


Oh my Hoyland ' blest with thee, 
I’d the laging storm defy, 

In thy smiles I live, am free, 
When thou fiownest, I must die 
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To MISS HOYLAND 1768 . 

WITH A PKESENT 


Accept, fair Nymph, this token of my love, 
Nor look disdainful on the prostrate Swam ; 

By ev’iy sacied oath. I’ll constant piove, 

And act as worthy for to wear your chain 

Not with more constant ardour shall the sun 
Chase the faint shadows of the night away , 

Nor shall he on his course moie constant run, 
And cheer the univeise with coming day, 

Than I m pleasing chains of conquest bound. 
Adore the charming Author of my smart 

For ever will I thy sweet charms resound. 

And paint the fair Possessor of my heait. 
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To MISS HOYLANIX 1768 . 


Count all the flow’rs that deck the meadow’s side, 
When Flora flouushes m new-born pnde , 

Count all the sparkling orbits in the sky , 

Count all the birds that thio’ the aether fly; 

Count all the foliage of the lofty tiees, 

That fly before the bleak autumnal bieeze, 

Coimt all the dewy blades of verdant glass , 

Count all the drops of rain that softly pass 
Thro’ the blue aether, or tempestuous loar, 

Count all the sands upon the breaking shore , 

Count all the minutes since the Avorld began. 

Count all the troubles of the life of man , 

Count all the torments of the d n’d m Hell, 

More are the beauteous charms that make my Hymph 
excel 
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To MISS CLARKE 1768. 


To sing of Clarke my Muse aspiies, 

A theme by charms made quite di% me , 
Ye tuneful Virgins sound your lyies, 
Apollo aid the feeble line ; 

If Tiuth and Virtue, Wit, and Charms, 
May for a fix’d attention call 
The darts of Love and wounding aims 
The beauteous Claike shall hold o’er all 
’Tis not the tincture of a skin, 

The rosy hp, the chaiming eye 
No ’tis a greater Powei within, 

That bids the passion never die 
These Clarke possesses, and much ?pore, 
All beauty in hei glances sport. 

She IS the Goddess all adoie. 

In Country, City, and at Court. 
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EPISTLE 

TO THE 

REVEREND MR CATCOTT 


DECSMBEROa, 


What strange infatuations rule mankind ’ 
How narrow aie oui prospects, how confin’d I 
With universal vanity possest, 

We fondly think oui own ideas best 
Our tott’img aiguments are eiei stiong , 
We’ie always self-sufficient m the wrong 

What philosophic Sage of pride austeie 
Can lend conviction an attentive ear ^ 

What Pattern of humility aud tiuth 
Can bear the jeeimg iidicule of youth; 



94 EPISTLE TO THE REV. MR. CATCOTT 


What blushing Author ever rank’d his Muse 
With Foiv lei’s Poet-Laureat of the Stews 
Dull Penny, nodding o’er his wooden lyie, 
Conceits the vapouis of Geneva fiie 
All in the language of Apostles ciy, 

If Angels contiadict me, Angels he, 

As all have inteivals of ease and pain, 

So all have intervals of being vain ; 

But some of folly nevei shift the scene. 

Or let one lucid moment intervene. 

Dull single acts of many-footed Prose 
Their tragi-comedies of life compose , 
Incessant madding for a system toy 
The greatest of Ci cation’s blessings cloy. 

Then senses dosing a continual dream. 

They hang eniaptuied o’er the hideous scheme 
So virgins tott’nng into iipe thiee scoie, 

Then gieatest likeness in baboons adoie 

When you advance new systems, first unfold 
The various impeifections of the old, 

Prove Natuie hitheito a gloomy night, 

You the first focus of primreval light. 
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Tis not enough you think your system tiue, 

The busy woild wou’d have you prove it too ; 
Then, rising on the ruins of the rest, 

Plainly demonstrate your ideas best 
Many are best, one only can be right 
Tho’ all had inspiiation to indite. 

Some this unwelcome truth perhaps would tell, 
Where Clogher stumbled, Catcott fairly felL 
Waters on Rolls of Science long lenown’d 
In one fell page aie tumbled to the ground. 

We see their systems unconfuted still , 

But Catcott can confute them— if he will 
Would you the honour of a Pnest mistrust 
An excommunication proves him just 

Could Catcott fiom his bettei sense be drawn 
To bow the knee to Baal’s sacied lawn ^ 

A mitied Rascal to his long-ear’d flocks 
Gives ill example, to his wh — s, the p-x 
Yet we must reverence sacei dotal black, 

And saddle all his faults on Natuie’s back. 

But hold, there’s solid reason to reveie , 

His Lordship has six thousand pounds a year ; 
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In gaming solitude he spends the nights, 

He fasts at Arthui’s and he prays at White’s , 
Rolls o ei the pavement Avitli his Swiss-tail’d six, 
At White’s the Athanasian Cieed for Tucks 
Whilst the pool Cm ate in his rusty gown 
Trudges unnotic’d thio’ the dirty town 

If God made order, ordei never made 
These nice distinctions in the preaching tiade 
The servants of the Devil are rever’d. 

And Bishops pull the Fatheis by the beard ^ 

Yet in these hoi rid forms Salvation lives. 

These are Religion’s lepiesentatives ; 

Yet to these idols must we bow the knee — 
Excuse me, Bioughton, when I bow to thee 
But sure Religion can produce at least. 

One Minister of God^ — one honest Piiest 

Search Nature o’er, procure me, if you can. 

The fancy’d charactei, an honest Man 
(A man of sense, not honest by constraint 
For fools are canvass, living but in paint) 

To Mammon oi to Supeistition slaves. 

All orders of mankind aie fools', or knaves 
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In the fiist attubute by none surpast, 

Tayloi endeavouis to obtain the last 

Imagination may be too confin’d. 

Few see too fai , how many aie half blind ' 

How are your feeble aiguments perplext 
To find out meaning in a senseless text ' 

You lack each metaphor upon the wheel, 

And woids can philosophic truths conceal 
What Paracelsus humoi’d as a jest, 

You realize to piove your system best 
Might we not, Catcott, then infer from hence. 
Your zeal foi Scriptuie hath devour’d your sense ? 
Apply the glass of reason to your sight. 

See Nature marshal oozy atoms right , 

Think for yourself, for all mankind are free , 

We need not Inspiration how to see 
If Scriptuie contradictory you find, 

Be Orthodox, and own your senses blind 

How blinded aie then optics, who avei. 

What Inspiration dictates cannot eii 
Whence is this boasted Inspiiation sent. 

Which makes usuttei truths, we never meant ^ 

VoL I H 
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AVhicli couclies systems in a single woid. 

At once depiav’cl, abstiuse, sublime, absuid 

What Moses tells us might peihaps be tiue, 

As he was leain’d in all the Egyptians knew 

But to asseit that Inspiiation’s giv’n, 

The Copy of Philosophy in Heav’n, 

Stiikes at Religion’s loot, and faiily fells 
The a^vful tenois of ten thousand Hells 
Attentive seaich the Sciiptuies and you’ll find 
What \ulgai eiiois aie with tiuths combin’d 
Youi toitui d tiuths, which Moses seem’d to know^ 
lie could not unto Inspiiation owe. 

But if fiom God one euoi you admit, 

How dubious IS the lest of Holy Wiit ^ 

What knotty difhcultys fancy solves ^ 

The Heav’ns madiate, and the Eaith revolves , 

But heie Imagination is allow’d 
To deal this i ouchei fioin its mantling cloud 
Fiom the same woid we diffeient meanings qiiotCi^ 
As David vvcais a mmy coloiiTd coot 
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0 Inspiration, ever hid in night, 

Eeflecting various each adjacent light ' 

If Moses caught thee in the paited flood, 

If David found thee in a sea of blood , 

If Mahomet with slaughter drench’d thy soil, 
On loaded asses bearing off thy spoil ; 

If thou hast favour’d Pagan, Turk, or Jew, 

Say had not Broughton Inspiration too ? 

Such rank absurdities debase his line, 

1 almost could have sworn he copied thine. 

Confute with candour, where you can confute, 
Reason and aiiogance but pooily suit 
Yourself may fall before some abler pen, 
Infallibility is not for men. 

With modest diffidence new schemes indite. 

Be not too positive, tho’ in the light 
What man of sense would value vulgar praise. 
Or rise on Penny’s piose, or duller lays? 

Tho’ pointed fingeis mark the Man of Fame, 
And literal y Grocers chaunt your name, 

Tho’ in each Taylor’s book-case Catcott shines, 
With ornamental flow’rs and gilded lines. 
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Tho’ youthful Ladies who by instinct scan 
"The Natural Philosophy of Man, 

Can ev’iy leason of youi •« oik icpeat, 

As sands in Afuca retain the heat 
Yet check your flowing pride Will all allow 
To wreathe the laboui’d lauiel round your blow 
Some may with seeming aiguments dispense, 
Tickling youi vanity to wound youi sense 
But Clayfield censures, and deroonstiates tpo, 
Youi theoiy is certainly untrue, 

On Reason and Newtonian lules he proves. 
How distant youi machine fiom eithpi ipoves 
But my objections may be reckon’d weak, 

As nothing but my mothei tongue I speak , 

Else would I ask , by what immoital Pow’r 
All Natuie was dissolv’d as in an hour ^ 

How, Avhen the eaith acqun’d a solid state. 

And rising mountains saw the -waves abate, 
Each paiticle of mattei sought its kind, 

All in a stiata regular combin’d ? 

When instantaneously the liquid heap 
Haiden d to locks, the barrieis of tlie deep, 
Why did not eaitli unite a stony mass, 
buice stony filaments tin o’ all must pass? 
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If on the wings of an the planets run, 

Why are they not impell'd into the sun ^ 
Philosophy, nay common sense, will piove 
All passives with their active agents move 
It the diuinal motion of the an, 

Revolves the planets in then destin’d sphere , 
How aie the secondaiy oibs impell d? 

How are the moons fiom falling headlong held ^ 


’Twas the Eteinal’s fiat you reply, 

And who will give Eternity the he 
I own the awful truth, that God made all, 
And by his fiat wmrlds and systems fall 
But study Nature , not an atom theto 
Will unassisted by her poweis appear. 


The fiat, without agents, w, at best, 

For pnestcraft or for ignorance a vest. 
Some fancy God is( what we Nature call, 
Being itself mateiial, all in all 
The fragments of the Deity we own, 

Is vulgarly as various matter fcnOwm, 
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No agents could assist Cieation’s biith. 
We trample on our God, for God is Eaith 
’Tis past the pow’r of language to confute 
This latitudinal y attribute 


How lofty must Imagination soar, 

To reach absurdities unknown before ’ 

Thanks to thy pinions, Broughton, thou hast brought 
From the Moon’s orb a novelty of thought 
Restrain, O Muse, thy unaccomphsh’d lines. 

Fling not thy saucy satiie at Divines, 

This single truth thy bi other Bards must tell, 

Thou hast one excellence, of railing well. 

But disputations aie befitting those 
Who settle Hebrew points, and scold in prose 


O Learning, where are all thy fancied joys. 
Thy empty pleasures and thy solemn toys ? 
Proud of thy own impoitance, tho’ we see 
We’ve little reason to be proud of thee 
Thou putrid foetus of a barren brain. 

Thou offspimg illegitimate of Pam, 
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Tell me, sententious Moitals, tell me whence 
You claim the preteience to men of sense ' 

- wants learning , see the letter’d throng 
Banter his English m a Latin song 
Oxonian sages hesitate to speak 
Their native Language, but declaim in Gieek 
If in his jests a discoid should appeal, 

A dull lampoon is innocently cleai 
Ye classic Dunces, self-sufficient fools. 

Is this the boasted justice of your schools ’ 

■ - has parts , paits which would set aside 

The labour’d acquisitions of your pride. 
Uncultivated now his Genius lies, 

Instiuction sees his latent beauties rise, 

His gold is bullion, yours debas’d with brass. 
Imprest with Folly’s head to make it pass 


But swears so loud, so indiscreet, 

His thunders rattle thro’ the list’ning street 
Ye ngid Christians, formally severe, 

Blind to his chanties, his oaths you hear , 
Observe his virtues Calumny must o\rn 
A noble soul is in his actions shown , 
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Tlio’ daik this blight oiiginal you paint, 

I’d lathei be a than a Saint 

Excuse me, Catcott, if fiom you I stray. 

The Muse will go wheie Meat leads the way , 
The Owls of Learning may admiie the night, 
But shines with Reason’s glowing light 


Still Admonition pi esses to my pen, 

The infant muse would give advice to men 
But what avails it, since the man I blame 
Owns no supeiior in the paths of fame ? 

In spiings, in mountains, stratas, mines, and lock^ 

Catcott IS every notion Orthodox 

If to think othenvise you claim pi etence, 

^You’ie a detested heretick in sense 
But oh ' how lofty your ideas loai. 

In shewing wond’iing Cits the fossile stoie * 


* Renounct is writte|!i over the two first words of this line Which is the 
true meaning is uncertain, both being m his own hand-writing, and 
uncancdled 
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The Ladies aie quite ravish’d, as he tells 
The shoit adventures of the pietty shells, 

Miss Biddy sickens to indulge hef touch, 

Madame more prudent thinks ’twould seem tontiuch. 
The doois fly open, instantly he diavs 
The spaiiy lood, and wonders of applause. 

The full diess’d Lady sees with envying eye 
The sparkle of hei di’mond pendants die , 

Sage Natuial Philosopheis adoie 

The fossil whimsys of the numcious store 

But see > the puiple stieam begins to play. 

To shew how fountains climb the hilly way 
Haik what a murmui echoes thio’ the throng 
Gods ' that the pietty tiifle should be wiong • 
Expeiience in the voice of Reason tells 
Above its suiface watei never swells 


Wheie IS the priestly soul of Catcott now ^ 

See what a tiiumph sits upon his blow 
And can the poor applause of things like these, 
Whose souls and sentiments are all disease. 
Raise little tiiumphs m a man like you, 
Catcott, the foiemost of the Judging few ^ 
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So at Llewellm’s your great brother sits, 
The laughter of his tnbutaiy wits, 
Ruling the noisy multitude with ease. 
Empties his pint and sputters his decrees. 
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Bee 9.Qfh, 1769 

Mk Catcott will be pleased to obseive that I 
admire many things m his learned Remaiks This 
Poem IS an innocent effort of poetical vengeance, 
as Mr Catcott has done me the honour to cnticise 
my Tnfles I have taken great poetical liberties 
and what I dislike in Verse possibly deserves my 
approbation in the plain Piose of Tiuth — ^The 
many admirers of Mr. Catcott may on perusal of 
this rank me as an Enemy But I am indiffe- 
rent m all things, I value neither the piaise or the 
censure of the Multitude. 
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SENTIMENT 1769 


Since e can die but once, what matteis it, 

If rope or gaitei, poison, pistol, sword. 
Slow-wasting sickness or the sudden burst 
Of val\e arteiial in the noble paits, 

Curtail the miseiies of human life? 

Tbo’ vaiied is the Cause, the Effect's the same. 
All to one common Dissolution tends 
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THE DEFENCE 

Dec 25 th, 1769 


No more, dear Smith, the hackney’d Tale lenew 
I own their censure, J appiove it too. 

For how can Idiots, destitute of thought, 
Conceive, or estimate, but as they’re taught'^ 
Say, can the satirizing Pen of Shears, 

Exalt his name, or mutilate his eais? 

None, but a Lawrence, can adorn his Lays 
Who in a quart of Claiet dunks his praise 
T — — r repeats, what Catcott told before. 

But lying T — 1 — 1 is believ’d no moie. 

If in myself I think my notion just, 

Xhe Chuich and all hei arguments are dust 

Religion's but Opinion’s bastard Son, 

A perfect mysteiy, more than three in one 
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THE DEFENCE 


’Tis fancy all, distempers of the mind , 

As Education taught us, we’re inclin’d 
Happy the man, whose reason bids him see 
Mankind are by the state of nature fiee , 

Who, thinking for himself, despises those. 

That would upon his better sense impose , 

Is to himself the Minister of God, 

Nor dreads the path, where Athanasius trod 
Happy (If Mortals can be) is the Man, 

Who, not by Pnest, but Reason rules his span ; 
Reason, to its Possessor a sure guide, 

Reason, a thorn in Revelation’s side 
If Reason fails, incapable to tread 
Thio’ gloomy Revelation’s thick’ning bed, 

On what authority the Church we ow ^ 

How shall we worship Deities unknown ? 

Can the Eternal Justice pleas’d receive 
The prayers of those, who, ignorant, believe? 

Search the thick multitudes of ev’ry Sect, 

The Chmch supreme, with Whitfield’s new Elect 
No individual can their God define, 

No, not great Penny, in his nervous Line. 
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But why must Chattel ton selected sit, 

The butt of ev’ry Clitic’s little wit ? 

Am I alone for evei in a ciime , 

Nonsense m prose, or blasphemy in Rhymed 
All monosyllables a line appeals? 

Is it not veiy often so in Shears ? 

See gen’ious Eccas, length’ning out my piaisc 
Iniaptur’d with the music of my Lays, 

In all the arts of panegyiic giac’d, 

The cream of modem Literaiy Taste, 

Why, to be sure, the metaphoiic line 
Has something sentimental, tender, fine. 

But then how hobbling are the other two, 
Theie are some beauties, but they’ie very few 
Besides the Author, ’faith ’tis something odd. 
Commends a reverential awe of God 
Read but another fancy of his brain , 

He’s Atheistical m every strain 
Fallacious is the chaige Tis all a lie. 

As to my reason I can testify 
I own a God, immortal, boundless, wise, 

Who bid oui gloues of Cieation nse ; 
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Who foim’d his varied likeness m mankind, 
Gentling his many wondeis in the mind, 

Who saw Religion, a fantastic night 
But gave us Reason to obtain the light 
Indulgent Whitfield scruples not to say, 

He only can direct to Heaven’s high- way 
While Bishops, with as much vehemence tell. 
All *Sects heterodox aie food for Hell 
Why then, dear Smith, since Doctors disagree, 
Their notions aie not oiacles to me 
What I think right I evei will pursue 
And leave -yon libeity to do so too 


* Sorts IS written under Sects Both m the Author’s hand-wntingj and 
uncancelled 
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SONG 

TO MR G CATCOTT 1769 


1 

Ah blame me not, Catcott, i{ from the right ^ray 
My notions and actions lun fai 
How can my ideas do other but stray, 

Depiiv’d of the ruling Noith-Stai 

ir 

Ah blame me not, Brodeiip, if mounted aloft, 

I chatter and spoil the dull an , 

How can I imagine thy foppeiy soft, 

When discoid’s the voice of my fan ' 

Vox. I I 
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SONG 


III 

If Turner i emitted my blustei and rhymes. 

If Haiding Avas gzilish and cold, 

If nevei an ogle Avas met from Miss Grimes, 

If Fiavia Avas blasted and old ; 

IV. 

I chose -without liking, and left without pain, 

Noi welcom’d the fio-wn with a sigh; 

I scorn’d, like a monkey, to dangle my chain, 

And paint them new charms with a lie 

V 

Once Cotton Avas handsome, I flam’d, and I burn’d, 
I died to obtain the bright Queen 

But when I beheld my Epistle return’d. 

By Jesu it altei’d the scene 

VI 

She's damnable ugly, my Vanity cried, 

You he, says my Conscience, you he. 

Resolving to folio av the dictates of Piide, 

I’d view hei a hag to my eye. 



But should she regain hei blight lustre again^ 
And shine in hei natural chaims, 

’Tis but to accept of the works of my pen, 
And permit me to use my own arms 
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HECCAR and GAIRA, 

AN- AFEICAN ECLOGUE 

Jan Sf 1770 


Where the lough Caigia rolls the suigy wave, 
Urging his thunders thio’ the ^echoing cave , 
Where the shaip rocks, in distant horror seen, 
Diive the white currents thro’ thespieading gieen 
Where the loud Tyger, pawing in his lage. 

Bids the black Archers of the wilds engage , 
Stretch’d on the sand, two panting warriors lay, 
In aU the burning torments of the day , 

Their bloody jav’lins reek’d one living steam 
Their bows were broken at the roaring stream ; 


^ Distant IS written under echoing in the M S S 
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Heccar the Chief of Jana”s fiuitful Hill, 

Wheie the dark vapouis nightly dews distil, 

Saw Gan a the companion of his soul, 

Extended where loud Caigra’s billows roll ; 

Gan a, the King of waning Archeis found, 

Wheie daily lightnings plow the sandy giound, 
Where brooding tempests howl along the sky. 
Where rising desarts whirl’d in circles fly 

HECCAR 

Gaira, ’tis useless to attempt the chace, 

Swiftei than hunted Wolves they uige the race , 
Their lessening forms elude the straining eye, 
Upon the plumage of Macaws they fly 
Let us return, and stiip the leeking slam 
Leaving the bodies on the buinmg plain. 

GAIRA. 

Heccar, my vengeance still exclaims foi blood, 
’Twould drink a wider stream than Caigia’s flood. 
This jav’lin, oft in nobler quarrels try’d, 

Put the loud thunder of their arms aside. 
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Fast as the streaming lain, I pom d the dait, 
Hurling a whirlwind tin o’ the tiembling heart 
But now my hngring feet levenge denies, 

O could I throw my jav’lin from my e}'es ' 

HECCAR 

When Gaira the umted aimies broke, 

Death wing’d the arrow, Death impell’d the stroke 
See, pil’d in mountains, on the sanguine sand 
The blasted of the lightnings of thy hand 
Search the bronn desait, and the glossy gieen, 
There are the trophies of thy valoui seen 
The scatter’d bones mantled in sihei ^hite 
Once animated, dared the force*' m fight 
The Children of the Wave, whose pallid lace, 
Views the faint sun display a languid face, 

From the red fury of thy justice fled, 

Swifter than torrents fiom their locky bed 
fear with a sicken’d silver ting’d their hue 
The gmlty fear, when vengeance is their due 


^Query, 'whether not intended for foes I 
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GAIRA. 

Rouse not Remejnbiance fiom her shadowy cell, 
Nor of those bloody sons of mischief tell 
Cawna, 0 Cawna ' deck’d m sable charms, 
What distant legion holds thee from my amis^ 
Cawna, the pnde of Afric’s sultry vales, 

Soft as the cooling murmur of the gales, 
Majestic as the many colour’d Snake, 

Trailing his gloiies thro’ the blossom’d brake 
Black as the glossy rocks, where Eascal roars, 
Foaming thro’ sandy wastes to Jaghiis shoies; 
Swift as the arrow, hasting to the breast, 

Was Cawna, the companion of my rest 

The sun sat low’nng in the Western sky. 

The swelling tempest 'pread around the eye. 
Upon my Cawna’s bosom I lechn’d. 

Catching the breathing whispers of the wind . 
Swift from the wood a prowling Tiger came , 
Dreadful his voice, his eyes a glowing flame; 

I bent the bow, the never-emng dait 
Pierc’d his rough armom, but escap’d his heart j 
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HECCAR AND GAIRA. 


He fled, tlio’ wounded, to a distant waste, 

I urg’d the fuiious flight with fatal haste , 

He fell, he dy'd — spent in the fieiy toil, 

I stup’d his caicase of the fuiiy spoil. 

And as the varied spangles met my e} e, 

On this, I cried, shall my lo\ ’d Can na lie 
The dusky midnight hung the skies in grey , 
Impell’d by Love, I wing’d the any way. 

In the deep valley and the mossy plain, 

I sought my Cawna, but I sought in vain, 

The pallid shadows of the azure waves 
Had made my Cawna and my children slaves 
Reflection maddens, to recall the houi. 

The Gods had giv’n me to the Daemon’s power 
The dusk slow vanish’d ftom the hated lawn, 

I gain’d a mountain glaiing with the dawn 
There the full sails, expanded to the wind. 
Struck honor and distraction in my mind. 
There Cawna mingled with a worthless train, 
In common slav’ry drags the hated chain 
Now judge, my Heccar, have I cause for rage? 
Should aught the thunder of my arm assuage ^ 
In ever-reeking blood this jav’hn dy’d 
Wrth vengeance shall be never satisfied 
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I’ll stiew the beaches With the mighty dead 
And tinge the lily of their features led^ 

HECCAR 

When the loud shnekings of the hostile cry 
Roughly salute my ear, enrag’d I’ll fly , 

Send the shaip anow quivering thio’ the heart 
Chill the hot vitals with the venom’d dart, 
Nor heed the shining steel or noisy smoke, 
Gaira and Vengeance shall inspire the stioke 
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The METHODIST 

May 1770 


Says Tom to Jack, ’tis veiy odd, 

These Repiesentatives of God, 

In Coloi, way of life and evil, 

Should be so very like the Devil 
Jack, undei stand, was one of those, 
M^ho mould Religion in the Nose, 

A led hot Methodist, his face 
Was full of Tuiitanic Giace, 

His loose lank hair, his slow giadation, 
Declai d a late Regeneiation, 

Among the daughteis long lenown’d, 
Foi standing upon holy giound , 

Kevei in carnal battle beat, 

Tho’ sometimes forc’d to a letieat 
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But C 1, Hero as he is, 

Knight of incompaiable phiz, 

When pliant Doxy seems to yield, 
Couiageously forsakes the field 
Jack, or to write more giavely, John 
Thio’ Hills of Wesley’s Woiks had gone, 
Could smg one hundred Hymns by rote, 
Hymns which will sanctify the thiote 
But some indeed compos’d so odly. 

You’d swear ’twas bawdy Songs made Godly 
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COLIN INSTRUCTED, 1770. 


Young Colm was as stout a boy 
As ever gave a Maiden joy , 

But long in vain he told his tale 
To black-eyed Biddy of the Dale 

Ah why the whining Shepherd cued. 
Am I alone your smiles denied, 

I only tell in vain my tale 
To black-eyed Biddy of the Dale. 

Tiue Colin, said the laughing Dame, 
You only whimper out your flame. 
Others do more than sigh their tale. 
To black-eyed Biddy of the Dale 


He took the hint, &c 
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4 BURLESQUE CJNTATA. 1770. 


RECITATIVE 

Mounted aloft m Bristol’s naiiow Stieets, 
Where Pride and Luxury with meanness meets, 
A stuidy Collier prest the empty sack, 

A troop of thousands swarming on his back , 
When sudden to his rapt extatic view 
Rose the brown beauties of his red-hair 'd Sue 
Music spontaneous echoed fiom his tongue, 
And thus the Lover rathei bawl’d, than sung 

AIR 

Zaunds * Piithee pretty Zue is it thee, 
Odzookeis I mun have a kiss 
A Sweetheart should always be free, 

I whope you wunt take it amiss 
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A BURLESQUE CANTATA 


Thy peepeis are blacker than caul, 

Thy carcase is sound as a sack, 

Thy visage is whiter than ball, 

Odzookers I mun have a smack 

RECITATIVE 

The swam descending, in his raptuied arms 
Held fast the Goddess, and despoil’d her chaims 
Whilst lock’d in Cupid’s amoious embrace, 

His jetty skinms met her red bronz'd face , 

It seem’d the sun when labounng m eclipse 
And on her nose he stampt his sable lips, 

Pleas’d ■ ' 
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SONG 

FANNY OF THE HILL* 1770 


If gentle Love’s immortal fiie 
Could animate the quill, 

Soon should the laptuie-speaking Lyre 
Sing Fanny of the Hill 

My panting heart incessant moTtes, 

No interval ’tis still. 

And all my ravish’d nature loves 
Sweet Fanny of the Hill 

Her dying soft expiessive eye, 

Her elegance must kill, 

Ye Gods > how many thousands die 
Fpr Fanny of the Hill 


* Mws F 


on RadclifF-HiU^ Bristol 
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S O N G» 


A love>tauglit tongue angelic air 
A sentiment, a skill 
In all the graces of the Fair, 

Mark Fanny of the Hill 

Thou mighty Power, eternal Fate, 
My happiness to fill, 

O ' bless a wretched Lover’s state 
With Fanny of the HilL 


The name of Pattny, which was first written, was afterwards cancellei^, and 
that of Betsy substituted m its stead , but for What reason was best known to 
the Author 
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HAPPINESS. 1770 


From Love and Madaess. Corrected from Mr Catcotfseopy 


Since Happiness was not ordain’d for man 
Let’s make ourselves as easy as we can , 

Possest with fame or fortune, friend or w e, 

But think it Happiness— -—we want no more. 

Hail Revelation • sphere-envelop’d dame, 

To some divinity, to most a name. 

Reason’s daik-lantein, superstition’s sun, 
Whose cause mysterious and effect are one —— 
Fiom thee, ideal bliss we only trace, 

Pair as Ambition’s dream, or Beauty’s face, 

But, in reality, as shadowy found 
As seeming truth in twisted mystenes bound 


Voi I. 


K 
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HAPPINESS 


What little lest from ovei -anxious caie 
The Loids of Natuie aie design’d to shaie. 

To wanton whim and piejudice we om e 
Opinion IS the only God we know 
Oui fui thest wish, the Deity m e feai 
In diff’ient subjects, diffeiently appeal 
Wheie’s the foundation of leligion plac’d? 

On every individual’s fickle taste 

The narrow way the piiest-nd mortals tiead, 

By supeistious piejudice misled — — • 

This passage leads to Heaven — ^yet, strange to tell ! 
Anothei’s conscience finds it lead to Hell 
Conscience, the soul-Camelion’s vaiying hue. 
Reflects all notions, to no notion tiue — 

The bloody son of Jesse, when he saw 
The mystic piiesthood kept the Jews in awe, 

He made himself an ephod to his mind, 

And sought the Loid, and always found him kind. 
In muider, horrid cruelty, and lust. 

The Loid was with him, and his actions just. 

Piiestciaft, thou universal bhnd of all. 

Thou idol, at whose feet all nations fall, 
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Father of misery, oiigm of sin, 

Whose fiist existence did with fear begin , 

Still sparing deal thy seeming blessings out. 
Veil thy Elisium with a cloud of doubt—— 
Since piesent blessings in possession cloy. 

Bid hope in future worlds expect the jo y — — 
Or, if thy sons the airy phantoms slight. 

And dawning Reason wou’d direct them light, 
Some glittering tiifle to then optics hold, 
Perhaps they’ll think the glaiing spangle gold. 
And, madded in the search of coins and toys, 
Eager pursue the inomentaiy joys 

Mercator worships Mammon and adores 

No other Deity but gold and w es 

Catcott IS very fond of talk and fame. 

His wish a perpetuity of name , 

Which to procure, a pewter altar’s made, 

To bear his name, and signify his tiade, 

In pomp builesq’d the rising spire to head, 

To tell futuiity a pewterer’s dead 
Incomparable Catcott, still pursue 
The seeming Happiness thou hast in view • 
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Unfinish’d chimmes, gaping spires compleat, 
Eternal fame on oval dishes beat , 

Ride four-inch budges, clouded tuiiets climb, 

And biavely die — to live in aftei-time 
Hon id idea f if on lolls of fame 
The twentieth centuiy only find thy name 
Unnotic’d this in prose oi tagging flower 
He left his dinnei tO' ascend the towei. 

Then, what avails thy anxious spitting pain? 

Thy laugh-provoking labours are m vain 
On matiimonial pewtei set thy hand , 

Hammei with ev’ry power thou canst command , 
Stamp thy whole self, original as ’tis. 

To propagate thy whimsies, name and phyz — 

Then, when the totteiiiig spues oi chimmes fall, 

A Catcott shall remain admii’d by all 

Eudo, who has some tiiflmg couplets wiit. 

Is only happy when he’s thought a wit—— « 

Tliinks I’ve more judgement than the whole Reviews, 
Because I always compliment his JVIuse 
If any mildly would lepiove his faults. 

They’re ciitics envy-sicken’d at his thoughts 
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To me he flies, his best-beloved fiiend, 

Reads me asleep, then wakes me to commend 

Say, sages — if not sleep- chaim’d by the rhyme, 
Is flattery, much-lov’d flattery, any crime ^ 

Shall diagon Satire exeicise his stmg. 

And not insinuating Flattery sing ? 

Is it moie noble to toiment than please? 

How ill that thought with rectitude agiees ' 

Come to my pen, compamon of the lay, 

And speak of worth wheie merit cannot say ; 
Let lazy Barton undistinguish’d snoar, 

Noi lash his geneiosity to Hoaie, 

Piaise him for sermons of his curate bought, 
His easy flow of words, his depth of thought , 
His active spirit, ever in display. 

His great devotion when he drawls to pray; 

His sainted soul distmguishably seen, 

With all the virtues of a modern Dean. 

Varo, a genius of peculiar taste. 

His misery in his happiness is plac’d. 
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HAPPINESS 


When in soft calm the waves of Fortune loll, 

A tempest of reflection stoims the soul, 

But what would make another man distiest, 

Gives him tianquillity and thoughtless rest 
No disappointment can his peace invade, 

Supeiioi to all tioubles not self-made 

This charactei let giey Oxonians scan, 

And tell me of what species he’s a man 
Oi be it by young Yeatman criticized, 

Who damns good English if not Latinized 
In Aiistotle’s scale the Muse he Aveigns, 

And damps her little fiie with copied lays t 
Vers’d in the mystic learning of the schools, 

He lings bob-majois by Leibnitzian rules 

Pulvis, whose knowledge centres in degrees, 

Is nevei happy but Avhen taking fees 
Blest with a bushy wig and solemn grace, 

Catcott admires him for a fossile face. 

When first his farce of countenance began, 

Eie the soft down had mark’d him almost man, 

A solemn dullness occupied his eyes, 

And the fond mothei thought him wond’ious AVise 
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— But little had she lead m Nature’s book. 

That fools assume a philosophic look 

0 Education, evei in the wrong, 

Tr thee the cuises of mankind belong, 

Ttiou fiist gieat authoi of oui futuie state. 

Chief souice of our religion, passions, fate' 

On e\ eiy atom of the Doctor’s frame 
Xatuie has stampt the pedant u- ith his name , 

But thou hast made him (evei wast thou blind) 

A licens’d butchei of the human, kind 

— Mould’img in dust the fan Lavinia lies. 

Death and our Doctoi clos’d her sparkling eyes. 

O all ye Poweis, the guaidians of the world ' 
Wheie IS the useless bolt of vengeance hurl’d ^ 
Say, shall this leaden swoid of plague pievail, 

And kill the mighty wheie the mighty fail ! 

Let the red bolus tiemble o’ei his head, 

And with his coidial julep stiike hnn dead 

But to return — in this wide sea of thought, 

How shall we steer oui notions as we ought ^ 
Content is happiness, as sages say — — 

But what’s content’ Thetnfle of a. day. 
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HAPPINESS. 


Then, fuend, let inclination be thy guide, 
Noi be by superstition led aside 
The Saint and Sinner, fool and wise attain 
An equal share of easiness and pain 
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THE RESIGNATION. 


From Love and Madness. 


O God, wliose thunder shakes the sky , 
Whose eye this atom globe surveys, 

To thee, my only rock, I fly. 

Thy mercy in tliy justice praise 

The mystic mazes of thy will. 

The shadows of celestial light, 

Are past the pow’r of human skill, — 
But what th’ Eterfial acts is right 

O teach me in the trying hour, 

When angmsh swells the dewy tear. 

To still my sorrows, own thy pow’r, 
Thy goodness love, thy justice fear. 
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If in this bosom ought but Thee 
Incioachmg sought a boundless suay. 
Omniscience could the dangei see. 

And Mercy look the cause away 

Then nhy, my soul, dost thou complain 
Why dioopmg seek the daik lecess '> 
Shake off the melancholy chain, 

For God created all to bless 

But ah ' my bieast is human stiU , 

The rising sigh, the falling tear, 

My languid \ itals’ feeble rill, 

The sickness of my soul declaie 

But yet, with fortitude resign’d, 

I’ll thank th’ inflictei of the blow, 
Foibid the sigh, compose my mind. 

Nor let the gush of mis’ry flow 

The gloomy mantle of the night, 

Which on my sinking spirit steals, 

Will vanish at the morning light, 

Which God, my East, my Sun, leveals. 
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CLIFTON 


From a Copy in Chatterton's hand-writing deposited hy Dr, 
Glyn in the British Museum 


Clifton, sweet village’ now demands th&lay, 

The lov’d letreat of all the iich and gay, 

The daihng spot which pining maidens seek. 

To give Health’s roses to the pallid cheek 
Warm from its font the haly watei pours, 

And lures the sick to Clifton’s neighbounng bowers 
Let blight Hygeia her glad reign resume. 

And o’er each sickly form renew her bloom 
Me, whom no fell disease this houi compels 
'To visit Bristol’s celebrated Wells, 

Fai othei motives piompt my eager view, 

My heart can here its fav’iite bent pursue, 

Heie can I gaze, and pause, and muse between. 
And diaw some moral truth from ev’iy scene 
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Yon dusky rocks, that, fiom the stream aiise 
In rude rough grandeui, threat the distant skies, 
Seem as if natuie in a painful thioe. 

With dire convulsions, lab’ring to and fro, 

(To give the boiling ■wa^ es a leady vent) 

At one diead stioke the solid mountain lent; 
The huge cleft locks tiansmit to distant fame. 
The sacied gilding of a good saint s name 
Now lound the varied scene attention turns 
Hei ready eye — my soul with aidoi bums, 

For on that spot my glowing fancy dwells, 
Wheie Cenotaph its mournful story tells — 

How Britain’s heioes, tiue to Honour’s laws. 

Fell, biavely fighting in then counti3'’s cause 
But tho’ in distant fields youi limbs aie laid, 

In Fame’s long list your gloiies ne’ei will fade, 
But blooming still beyond the giipe of death, 
Fear not the blast of time’s inclouding bieath 
Youi generous leader lais’d this stone to say, 

Y ou follow’d still where Honour led the way , 
And by this tribute, which his pity pays. 

Twines his own viitues with his soldiers’ praise 
Now Brandon’s cliflEs my wand’iing gazes meet, 
Wlose craggy smface mocks the ling’rmg feet. 
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Queen Bess's gift, (so ancient legends say) 

To Biistol’s fan , wheie to the sun’s warm lav 
On the lough bush the linen white they spiead, 

Oi deck with russet leaves the mossy bed 

Heie as I musing take my pensive stand, 

Whilst evening shadows lengthen o’er the land, 

O'ei the wide landscape cast the ending eye, 

How ardent mem’iy prompts the feivid sigh. 

O’er the historic page my fancy luns, 

Of Biitain’s foi tunes — of hei valiant sons. 

Yon Castle, eist of Saxon standards pioud, 

Its neighboui mg meadows dy’d with Danish blood. 
Then of its later fate a view I take 
Heie the sad Monaich lost his hope’s last stake, 
W'hen Rupeit bold, of well-atchiev’d lenown, 
Stain’d all the fame his foimei piowess won 
But foi its ancient use no moie employ’d. 

Its walls all mouldei’d and its gates destioy’d. 

In Hist’ry’s roll it still a shade retains, 

Tho’ of the fortiess scaice a stone remains 
Eager at length I stiain each aching limb, 

And breathless now the mountain’s summit climb 
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Heie does attention her fixt gaze lenew, 

And of the city takes a neaier view 
The yellow Avon, creeping at my side, 

In sullen billows rolls a muddy tide , 

No sportive Naiads on her streams aie seen, 

No cheaiful pastimes deck the gloomy scene , 
Pixt in a stupor by the chearless plain, 

Foi fairy flights the fancy toils in vain 
Foi tho’ hei wayes, by commerce iichly blest. 
Roll to her shoies the treasures of the west, 

Tho’ her bioad banks Trade’s busy aspect weais, 
She seems unconscious of the wealth she beais 
Near to hei banks, and under Brandon’s hill, 
Theie wandeis Jacob’s ever muim’iing nil, 

That, pouring foitha nevei -failing stieam, 

To the dim eye lestores the steady beam 
Here too (alas > tho’ tott’nng now with age) 
Stands our deseited, solitary stage, 

Wheie oft our Powell, Nature’s genuine son, 
With tiagic tones the fix’d attention won 
Pieice fiom his lips his angiy accents fly, 

Fieice as the blast that teais the northern sky ; 
Like snows that trickle down hot ^Etna’s steep, 
His passion melts the soul, and makes us weep 
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But O ' liow soft his tender accents more — 

Soft as the cooings of the tm tie’s love — 

Soft as the keath of mom in hloom of spring, 
Dioppmg a lucid teal on Zephyi’s wing 
O’ei Shakespeaie’s vaiied scenes he wandeied wid^ 
In Macbeth’s foim all human pow’i defy’d , 

In shapeless Richard’s dark and fieice disguise, 

In di earns he saw the muideied tiam aiise , 

Then v hat , convulsions shook his tiembhng breast^ 
And stiew’d with pointed thorns his bed of lest ’ 
But fate has snatch d thee — early was thy doom, 
How soon enclos’d within the silent tomb ' 

No more oui laptiii’d eyes shall meet thy form. 

No moie thy melting tones oui bosoms waim 
Without thy pow’iful aid the languid stage 
No moie can please at once and mend the age 
Yes, thou ait gone ’ and thy beloved lemains 
Yon sacied old Cathedral wall contains, 

Theie does the muffled bell oui giief leveal, 

And solemn oigans swell the mournful peal, 
Whilst hallow’d diiges fill the holy shiine, 
Deserved tubute to such woith as thine 
No moie at Clifton’s scenes m 3 - stiains o’eiflow, 
foi the Muse, diooping at this tale of voe, 
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Slackens the stnngs of her enamour’d lyre, 

The flood of gushing grief puts out her fiie* 

Else would she sing the deeds of other times, 

Of saints and heioes sung in monkish ihymes. 

Else would hei soaring fancy bum to stray, 

And thro’ the cloistei’d aisle would take her way, 
Where sleep, (ah ' mingling ivith the common dust) 
The sacred bodies of the brave and just 
But vain the attempt to scan that holy loie. 

These soft’nmg sighs forbid the muse to soar. 

So treading back the steps I just now tiod. 
Mournful and sad I seek my lone abode. 
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To MISS HOYLAND 


Fiom a MS of ChattertorCs, in the BttUsh Museum 


Sweet are thy chaiming smiles, my lovely maid. 
Sweet as the flow’is m bloom of spimg airay’d, 
Those chaiming smiles thy beauteous face adoin, 
As May’s white blossoms gaily deck the thorn 
Then why when mild good-nature basking lies 
Midst the soft ladiance of thy melting eyes, 

When my fond tongue would stiive thy heait to 
move, 

And tune its tones to eveiy note of love, 

Why do those smiles then native soil disown. 

And (chang’d their movements) kill me in a 
fiown^ 

Yet, IS it tiue, oi is it daik despair. 

That feais you’ie ciuel whilst it owns you fan ? 


VoL 1 


L 
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TO MISS HOYLAND 


O speak, deai Hoyland ’ speak my ceitam fate, 
Thy love enrapt’nng, or thy constant hate 
If death’s dire sentence hangs upon thy tongue. 
E’en death were better than suspence so long 
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To MR ROWEL, 


From a MS of Chatterton’s, in the Bntish Museun 


What language, Powel ' can thy meiits tell, 

By Natuie foim’cl in eveiy path t’excel 
To stake the feeling soul with magic skill, 
When every passion bends beneath thy will 
Loud as the bowlings of the northern wind 
Thy scenes of angei hairow up the mind. 

But most thy softer tones our bosoms move. 
When Juliet listens to her Romeo’s love 
How sweet thy gentle movements then to see — 
Each melting heart must sympathize with thee 

Yet, though design’d in every walk to shine. 
Thine is the funous, and the tender thine ; 
Though thy strong feelings and thy native file, 
Still force the willing gazeis to admire. 

Though great thy praises for thy scenic art, 

We love thee for the virtues of thy Heart 
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TO MISS C 

ON HEAEING HER PEAT ON THE HARPSICHOED 


From a MS of Chatterion's, tn the, British Museum 


Had Isiael’s Monarch, when misfortune’s dait 
Pierc’d to its deepest core Ins heaving breast, 
Heard but thy dulcet tones, his sorrowing heart 
At such soft tones, had sooth’d itself to lest 


Yes, sweeter fai than Jesse’s son’s thy stiains, 

Yet what avail if sonow they disaim , 

Love’s sharper sting within the soul remains, 

The melting movements wound us as they charm. 
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The ART of PUFFING 

BY A BOOKSTLLER’s JOURNEYMAN 


Copied from a MS of Chatterton. 


Vers’d by Experience m the subtle Ait, 

The myst’iies of a Title I impart 
Teach the young Author how to please the Town, 
And make the heavy diug of Rhime go down 
Since Curl, immortal, never dying name ' 

A Double Pica in the Book of Fame, 

By various arts did vanous Dunces Pi op. 

And tickled every fancy to his Shop 
Who can like Pottinger, ensure a Book? 

Who judges with the solid taste of Cooke ? 
Villains exalted in the midway Sky, 

Shall live again to drain youi Puises drj 
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Noi yet unrivalled they see Baldwin comes, 
Rich in Inventions, Patents, Cuts, and hums 
The honoiable Bosivell wiites, ’tis true. 

What else can Paoh s suppoiter do 
The tiading Wits endea\oui to attain. 

Like Bookselleis, the Woild’s fiist Idol Gain 
Foi this they puff the heavy Goldsmith’s Line, 
And hail his Sentiment, tho’ tiite, divine, 

For this, the patriotic baid complains. 

And Bingley binds poor Libeity in Chains 
For this was eveiy leadei’s faith deceiv’d. 

And Edmunds svoie what nobody believ’d 
Foi this the Wits in close Disguises fight , 

Foi this the \ai}.iug Politicians wiite, 

Foi this each month new IMagazincs aie sold, 
With Dullness fill’d and tiansciipts of the Old 
The Town and Countiy stiuck a lucky hit, 
Was novel, sentimental, full of Wit 
Aping her Walk the same success to find, 

The Court and City hobbles fai behind 
Sons of Apollo learn. Merit’s no moie, 

Than a good Frontispiece to giace the dooi 
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The Author who invents a title well, 

Will always find his cover’d Dullness sell, 
Flexney and every Booksellei will buy, 

Bound in neat Calf, the Work will never die 

July 22, 1770 PAMP 
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COPY of VERSES written hj CHATTERTON, 

TO A LADY IN BRISTOL 


Fjom a copy given by Chattel ton to Mr H Kater, of Bi istol 


To use a worn out simile, 

From flow’r to floAv’i the busy Bee 
With anxious labor flies, 

Alike fiom scents which give distaste 
By Fancy as disgusting plac’d, 
Repletes his useful thighs 


Noi does his vicious taste prefer 
The fophng of some gay parterre 
The mimickry of art' 

But round the meadow — Violet dwells,. 
Nature leplenishmg his Cells, 

Does ampler stoies impait 
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So I a humble dumble Dione 
Anxious and lestless when alone 
Seek coinfoit ni the Fair, 

And featui’d up m tenfold brass, 
Aibymmg, staling, am’rous ass 
To You addiess my piay’i 


But ever m my love-loin flights 
Natuie untouch’d by Ait delights, 

Alt evei gives disgust 
Why, says some Piiest of mystic thought, 
The Bald alone by nature taught, 

Is to that natuie just 


But ask youi oithodox divine 
If ye pei chance shou’d lead this line 
W’’hich fancy now inspiies 
Will all his sermons, pieachmg, piayeis. 
His Hell, his Heaven, his solemn airs 
Quench Natuie’s using flies ? 




Cfie Wliote of Baii^lon. 



From the Ongiml^ copied by Mr Catcott 
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The WHORE of BABYLON, 

BOOK THE FIRST*. 


Newton,^ accept theTiibute of a Line 
Fiom one whose humble Genius hoHois Thme 
Mysteiious shall thy mazy numbeis seem, 

To give Thee mattei for a future Dream 
Thy happy Talents, meanings to untie, 

My vacancy of meaning may supply 
And where the Muse is witty m a Dash 
Thy explanations may enfoice the Lash 
How shall the Line grow seivile in lespect, 
To Noith 01 Sandwich Infamy diiect 


♦ Dr Newton, then Bishop of Bristol 
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Unless a wise elipsis intervene. 

How shall I satarize the sleepy Dean 
Perhaps the Muse might foitunately stiike 
An highly finish’d Pictiiie, veiy like, 

But Deans aie all so lazy, dull and fat. 

None could be certain woithy Barton sat 
Come then my Newton leave the musty Lines 
Wheie Revelation’s farthing candle shines, 

In seal ch of hidden Tiuths let others go. 

Be thou the Fiddle to my Puppet-Show 
What aie these hidden Truths but secret Lies, 
Which fiom diseas’d Imaginations rise. 

What if oui Politicians should succeed 
In fixing up the Mimsteiial cieed, 

Who could such Golden Aig aments refuse 
Which melts and pioselytes the haiden’d Jews 
When univeisdl Refoimation bribes 
With Woids and wealthy Metaphois the Tubes, 
To empty Pews the biawny Chaplain sweais. 
Whilst none but tiembhng Supeistition heais 


* Dr Barton, Dean of Bristol 
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When Ministers with saceidotal hands 
Baptise the Flock in streams of golden sands, 
Thio’ ev’iy Town Coiia eision wings hei way, 

And Conscience is a Piostitute for pay 
Faith lemoves Mountains, like a modem Dean, 
Faith can see Vntues which weie ne\ei seen 
Oui pious Ministiy this sentence quote. 

To prove their Instiument's supeiioi Vote, 

Whilst Luttiell, happy in his Loidship’s Voice, 
Bids Faith persuade us ’tis the People’s choice 
This Mountain of Objections to relno^ e, 

This knotty, lotten Argument to piove, 

Faith insufficient. New ton caught the Pen, 

And shew’d by Demonstration, one was ten 
What boots it if he leason’d light oi no, 

’Twas oithodox, the Thane^ would have it so 
And who shall Doubts and false Conclusions diaw 
Against the Inquisitions of the Law , 

WithGoaleis, Chains, and Pilloiies must plead. 
And Mansfield’s Conscience settle light his cieed 


* Lord Bute 


VoL J 


M 
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Is Mansfield’s Conscience then, will Reason ciy, 

A stanclaid Block to diess oui Notions by 
Why what a Blundei has the Fool let fall, 

That Mansfield has no Conscience, none at all 
Paidon me, Fieedoin ' this and something moie 
The knowing Wiitei might ha\ e known befoie , 
Butbiedin Biislol’s meicenaiy cell 
Compell d m scenes of Aval ice to dwell. 

What gen'ious Passion can refine my Bieast' 

What besides Inteiest has my Mind possest^ 

And should a gabbling Tiuth like this be told 
By me, mstiucted heie to slave foi Gold, 

My piudent Neighbouis, (who can lead,) would see 
Anotliei Savage to be staiv’d m me 
Faith IS a pow’iful Viitue ev'iy v'^heie 
By this onceBiistol diest, foi Cato, Claie, 

But now the Blockheads giumble, Nugent’s made 
Loid of then choice, he being Loid of Tiade 
They bawl’d foi Clare when little in then Eyes, 
But cannot to the Titled Villain rise 
This State cieduhty, a Bait foi Fools, 

Employs his Loidship’s Literal y Tools 
Murphy, a Bishop of the chosen Sect, 

A luling Pastoi, of the Loid’s elect. 
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Keeps Journals, Posts, and Magazines m awe. 

And paicels out his daily Statute Law 
Would you the Baid’s Veiacity dispute^ 

He boiiows Persecution’s Scourge from Bute, 

An excommunication Satiie wiites, 

And the slow Mischief ti ifles till it bites 
This Faith, a Subject foi a longci Theme, 

Is not the Substance of a waking dieam, 

Tho’ blind and dubious to behold the light. 

Its Optics mourn a fixt Egyptian Night 
Yet things unseen, aie seen so very clear. 

She knew fiesh raustei must begin the yeai , 

She knows that North, by Bute and Conscience led> 
Will hold his honors till his favoi’s dead , 

She knows that Mai tin, ere he can be great, 

Must piactice at the Taigot of the State 
If then his erring Pistol should not kill, 

Why ^lartin must remain a Tiaitoi still 
His giacious Mistress, gen’ious to the Biave, 

Will not neglect l^he necessary Knave, 

Since pious Ch — dl — gh is become her Giace, 

Mai tin turns Rump, to occupy hei place 
Say, Rigby, in the Honois of the Door 
How piopeily a Knave succeeds a Whoie 
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She knows the subject almost shpt my Quill, 
Lost in that Pistol of a "Woman’s Will, 

She know s when Bute would exercise his Rod, 
The woithiest of the woithy Sons of God 
But (saj the Ciitics) this is saying much, 

The Sciiptures tell us Peace-makeis aie such 
Who can dispute his Title, Avho deny 
What Taxes and Oppiession justify 
Who of the Thane’s Beatitude can doubt’ 

Oh ' was but North as sure of being out 
And, (as I end whatever I begin,) 

W'as Chatham but as suie of being in 
But fostei Child of Fate, dear to a Dame, 

Whom Satire fieely would, but daie not name 
Ye plodding Baiiisteis wdio hunt a Flaw, 

What mischief would you fiom the Sentence diaw 
Tiemble and stand attentive as a Dean, 

Know Royal Favour is the Thing I m&n 
To sport with Royalty the Muse foibeais. 

And kindly takes Compassion on my Ears, 

When once Shibbeard m gloiious Tiiumph stood 
Upon a Rostrum of distinguish’d Wood, 

Who then withheld his Guinea or his Piaise, 

Or envy’d him his Ciown of English Bays ^ 
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But now Modeitus, Tiuant to the Cause, 

Assists the Pioneeis who sap the Laws, 

Wieaths Infamj aiound a sinking Pen, 

Who could withhold the Piloiy again 
But lifted into notice, by the eyes 
Of one whose optics alwaj s set to rise, 

Foigive a Pun, ye Rationals, forgive 
A flighty youth as yet unlearnt to lue 
When I ha\e conn’d each Sage’s musty rule, 

I may with gieatei Reason play the Fool 
Bui gum and I, in ancient Lore untaught. 

Are alwajs, with oui Natuie, m a fault 

Xho’ C n would instiuct us in the pait. 

Our stubborn Moials would not eu by Art 
Having in various Staits fiom Oidei stiay’d 
We’ll call Imagination to oui aid 
See Bute astiide upon a wiinkled Hag, 

His hand leplenish d with an open’d Bag, 
Whence fly the Ghosts of Taxes and Supplies, 
The Sales of Places, and the last Excise 
Upon the ground in seemly oidei lay d 
The Stuarts stietch’d the Majesty of Plaid. 

Rich with the Peei, dependance bow’d the head, 
And saw their hopes, ausmg fiom the dead. 
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His count! ymen weie niustei’d into place, 

And a Scotch Pipei was above his Giace 
But say, Astiologeis, could thus be stiange. 

The Loid of the Ascendant lul’d the change, 

And music, whethei bagpipes, fiddles, diums. 

All which IS sense as meaning ovei comes 
So now tins univeisal fav’iite Scot 
His foimei native poveity foigot, 

The highest membei of the car of state. 

Where well he plays at bhndman’s buff with Fate, 
If Fortune condescends to bless his play 
And drop a rich Havannah in his way, 

He keeps it with intention to lelease 
All conquests at the gen lal Day of Peace 
When first and foiemost to divide the spoil. 

Some millions down might satisfy his toil 
To guide the carr of wai he fancied not 
Where honor, and not money, could be got 
The Scots have tender honois to a man , 

Honor’s the tie that bundles up the clan 
They want one requisite to be divine. 

One requisite in which all otheis shine 
They’ie veiy poor, then who can blame the hand 
Who polishes by wealth his native land 
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And to compleat the woith possest befoie 
Gives ev’iy Scotchman one peifection moie, 
Nobly bestows the infamy of place, 

And C — mpb — 11 stints about in doubled lace 
Who sajs Bute baiteis Place, and nobh sold 
His King, his union’d Countrymen, foi Gold^ 
"When ministeiial Hiielmgs pi oofs defy, 

If Musgiave cannot prove it, how can P 
No Facts unwarianted shall soil my quill, 

Suffice it theie’s a stiong susp’oon still 
When Bute the non lod of faioui shook. 

And boie his haughty passions m his look, 

Noi } ct contented with his boundless sway, 
W’’hich all perfoice must outwardly obey. 

He sought to thiow Ins Cham upon the mind, 
Noi would he leave conjectuies unconfin’d, 

We saw his measuies wiong, and yet in spite 
Of Reason we must think these measuies light 
Whilst cuib’d and check’d by his impeiious Rem, 
We must be satisfied, and not complain 
Complaints are Libels, as the piesent age 
Are all instructed by a Law- wise Sage, 

Who, happy m his eloquence and fees. 

Advances to piefeiment by degiees, 
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Tiembles to tliuik of such a daiing step, 

As fiom a Tool to Chancellor to leap 

But lest his Piudence should the Law disgiace, 

He keeps a longing eye upon the mace 
Whilst Bute was suitei’d to puisue his Plan, 

And luin Fieedom as he lais’d his Clan, 

Could not his Pride, hisuniveisal Piide, 

With working undistuib’d be satisfied? 

But when we saw the Villainy and fraud. 

What Conscience but a Scotchman’s could applaud ? 
But yet ’twas nothing cheating m oui sight. 

We should havehumm’d ourselves and thought them 
right 

This Faith, establish’d by the mighty Thane, 

Will long outlive that system of the Dane 
This Faith — but now the numbei must be biief. 
All human things are center’d in belief. 

And, (or the Philosophic Sages dream,) 

Nothing IS really so as it may seem 
Faith is a Glass to rectify our Sight, 

And teach us to distinguish wrong from right 
By this corrected Bute appears a Pitt, 

And Candour marks the lines which Murphy writ 
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Then let this Faith support oui ruin’d Cause, 
And give us back oui Liberties and Laws 
No moie complain of Fa% ’rites made by Lust, 
No moie think Chatham’s Patiiot reasons just, 
But let the Babylonish Harlot see, 

You to hei Baal bow the humble knee 
Lost in the piaises of the fav’rite Scot, 

My better theme, my Newton, was toigot 
Blest with a piegnant wit, and never known 
To boast of one impertinence his own, 

He waip d his Vanity to seiv^e his God, 

And in the paths of pious Fatheis tiod 
Tho Genius might have started something new, 
He honor’d Lawn, and prov’d his Scnptuie true. 
No Literary Worth presum’d upon, 

He w 1 ote the undei sti apper of St J ohn 
Uniav^ell’d ev’iy mystic Simile, 

Rich in the Faith, and fanciful as me. 

Pull’d Revelation’s sacred Robes aside, 

And saw what Pi lestly modesty should hide, 
Then seiz’d the pen, and w ith a good intent, 
Discovei’d hidden meanings never meant 
The Reader, who m cainal Notions bied, 

Has Athananus without lev'ience lead. 
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Will make a scurvy kind of Lenten-Feast 
Upon the toitui’d Offals of the Beast , 

But if m happy Superstition taught, 

He nevei once presum’d to doubt in thought, 

Like C , lost in Prejudice and Piide, 

He takes the literal meaning foi his Guide 
Let him read Nmton, and his Bill of Faie^ 

What Piophesies unprophcsied aie theie ' 

In explanations he’s so justly skill’d, 

The pseudo Piophet’s myst’iies aie fulfill’d , 

No supeificial Reasons have disgiac d 
The woithy Prelate’s Sacei dotal Taste, 

No flaming arguments he holds m vieiv, 

Like C n he aflfiims it, and ’tis tiue 

Faith, Newton, is the tott’iing chuichman’s crutch. 
On which oui blest Religion builds so much , 

Thy Fame would feel the loss of this support, 

As much as Sawny’s Instiuments at Court. 

Foi Secret Services, without a name. 

And Myst’iies m Religion aie the same 
But, to leturn to State, from av hence the IMusc 
In wild digression smaller themes pursues, 

And Rambling fiom his Grace’s magic Rod, 
Descends to lash the Ministers of God 
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Both aie achentures penlous and haid, 

And often bung Desti notion on the Bard , 

Foi Piiests and Hnehngs, hlmisteis of State, 

Aie Pncsts. in lo\ e, Infeinals in then hate 
The Chuich, no theme for Satiie, scoins the Lash, 
And will not suffei Scandal in a Dash 
Not Bute, so tendei m his spotless Fame, 

Not Bute, so caieful of his Lady’s Name 
Has sable lost its Viitue ? will the Bell 
No longei send a stiaying Spiite to Hell 
Since Souls, when animate with Life, aie sold 
Foi Benefices, Bishopricks, and Gold, 

Since Mities, nightly laid upon the Bieast, 

Can chaim the Nightman, Conscience, into lest, 
And leain’d Exoi cists ^ eiy lately made 
Gieatei impiovements in the living tiade. 

Since Warbuiton (of whom in fiituie Rhymes) 
Has settled Reformation on the Tunes, 

Whilst fiom the teeming piess his numbeis fly, 
And, like his Reasons, ]ust exist and die, 

Since in the steps of cleiical degiee 
All thro’ the Telesiope of Fancy see 

Tho’ Fancy undei Reason’s lash may fall, 

/ 

Y et Fancy in Religion’s all in all 
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Amongst the cassock’d Woithies is there one 
Who has the Conscience to be Fieedom’s Son’ 
Hoin, patiiotic Hoin, will join the cause, 

And tiead on mities to piociue applause 
Piepaie thy Book, and sacei dotal Dies?, 

To lay a walking Spnit of the Picss, 

Who knocks at midnight at his Loidship’s door, 
And loars in hollow ^ oice, an hundied more . 

A bundled moie — his rising Loidship cues, 
Astonishment and teiioi in Ins eyes 
A hundied more — By G — d, I wo’nt comply 
Give, quoth the voice, I’ll laise a hue and cry , 
In a wiong scent the leading Beagle’s gone, 

Youi inteirupted measuies may go on. 

Giant what I ask, I’ll witness to the Thane 
I m not another Fanny of Cock-lane 
Enough, says Mungo, reassume the quill. 

And what I can afioid to give I will 
When Bute the Ministry and People's head 
With Royal favoui pension'd Johnson dead. 

The Muse in undeseiv’d oblivion sunk, 

Was lead no longer, and the Man was diunk 
Some Blockhead, evei envious of his fame, 
Massacred Shakespeai, in the Doctor’s name 
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The pulpit saw the cheat, and wondei d not, 
Death is of all Moitahty, the Lot 
Keniick had wiote his Elegy, and penn d 
A piece of decent piaise for such a Fiiend, 

And univeisal Catcalls testifi’d 

How mouin d the Ciitics when the Genius d>’d 

But now, tho’ stiange the Fact to Deists seem. 

His Ghost IS 11 sen in a venal theme ' 

And emulation madden’d all the Row, 

To catch the strains which fiom a Spectre flow, 
And print the Reasons of a Baid deceas’d, 

Who once gave all the Tov n a weekly Feast 
As Beei to ev’iy drinking puipose dead, 

Is to a wond’ious Metamorphose led. 

And open’d to the action of the iv inds, 

In Vinegai a Resuriection finds. 

His Genius dead, and decently interr d, 

The clam’ioiis noise of Duns sonoious heaid, 
Toui’d into life, assum’d the hea\ y pen. 

And saw existence for an hour again, 

Scattei’d his thoughts spontaneous fiom his biain, 
And prov d we had no leason to complain ; 
Whilst fiom his Fancy, Figuies budded out, 

As hail on humid carcases will sprout 
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And fiom his venal fingeis snatch’d the qudl 
If in defiance of the Piiestly woid 
He still will scribble learnedly absuid, 

Noith IS supeiioi m a potent charm, 

To lay the teiiois of a false alaini 
Anothei hunched added to his fi\e 
No longei is the stiunbling-block alive, 

Fix’d in his chan, contented and at home, 

The bus}’ Rainblei will no longei loain, 

Releas’d fiom seivitude, (such ’tis to think,) 
He’ll piove it perfect happiness to drink , 

Once, (let the Loveis of Iiene weep,) 

He thought it peifect happiness to sleep 
Iiene, peifect Composition, came 
To give us Happiness, the Authoi Fame, 

A snoie Avas much moie grateful than a clap, 
And box, pit, galleiy, own’d it in a nap 
Hail Johnson, chief of Raids, thy iigid Laws 
Bestow’d due praise, and Ciitics snoai’d applause 
If fiom the humblest station in a place. 

By Writeis fix’d eternal m disgiace, 

Long in the Literary World unknown, 

To all but scribbling Blockheads of its own. 
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Then only mtioduc’d (unhappy Fate) 

The subject of a Satire’s deadly hate , 

Whilst equally the butt of ridicule, 

The Town was dirty, and the Baid a Fool 
Iffiom this place wheie Catamites are found 
To swaim like Scotchmen Sawney’s shade aiound, 
I may piesume to exeicise the pen, 

And wiite a gieeting to the best of men , 

Health is the lulmg Mmistei I send, 

Noi has the Minister a bettei Friend • 

Gieatei peihaps in Titles, Pensions, Place, 

He inconsiderately prefers his Grace 

Ah ’ North ' a humbler Bard is better fai , 

Fiiendship was never found neai Grafton’s star. 

Bishops aie not by oftce orthodox 

Who'd weal a Title when they’d titled Fox , 

Noi does the honorary shame stop heie, 

Have we not Weymouth, Bariington, and Clare 
If noble Muideis, as in Tale we’ie told. 

Made Heroes of the Ministeis of old , 

If noble Murders, Barrington’s divine, 

His Merit claims the laureated line, 

Let officers of Train bands wisely try 
To save the blood of Citizens and fly 
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When some bold Uichin beats his dium in spoit 
Oui Tiagic Tiurapets enteitain the Couit, 

The Captain flies thio’ ev'iy sheet m Town, 

And safefiom Dangeis wears his Civic ciown 
Oui noble Secretaiy scorn’d to lun, 

But w ith his magic w’^and dischaig d his Gun, 

I leave him to the Comfoits of his Bieast, 

And midnight Ghosts to howl him into lest 
Health to the instiuments of Bute the Tool, 

Who with the little vulgai seems to rule. 

But since the wisei maxims of the age 
Maiks foi a Neddy Ptolomy the Sage, 

Since Newton and Copernicus have taught 
Oui blundeiing senses aie alone in fault, 

The Wise look fuithei, and the Wise can see 
The hand of Sawney actuating thee , 
TheClock-woikof thy Conscience turns about, 
Just as his Alandates wind Thee in and out 
By his Political IMachine my Rhimes 
Conceive an estimation of the Times, 

And as the Wheels of State in measures mov’^e, 
See how Time passes in the World above, 

While tott ling on the slipp’iy age of doubt 
Sii Fletcher sees his Train Bands flying out, 
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Thinks the Minority, acquiring state. 

Will undergo a change, and soon be great 
North issues out hishundied to the crew, 

Who catch the atoms of the Golden Dew 
The etiquets of wise Sii Robeit takei 
The doubtful, stand resolv’d, and one forsakes 
He shackles ev’iy Vote in Golden Chains, 

And Johnson in his List of Slaves maintains: 

Rest, Johnson, hapless Spirit, lest and drink. 

No more defile thy Claret-Glass with Ink, 

In quiet sleep repose thy heavy head, 

Kenrick disdains to p — s upon the Dead , 
Administration will defend thy Fame, 

And Pensions add Importance to thy Name 
When soveieign Judgment owns thy Woik 
divine. 

And ev’ry Wiitei of Reviews is thine. 

Let busy Kenrick vent his little Spleen, 

And spit his Venom in a Magazine 
Health to the Ministei, nor will I dare 
To pour out Flatt’ry in his noble ear. 

His Virtues, Stoically great, disdains 
Smooth Adulation’s entertaining Strains, 

Voi. I N 
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And, led with Viigm Modesty, withdiawi 
From wondering Ciowds and muimuis of 
Applause 

Heie let no disappointed Rhyniei say, 

Because his Virtue shuns the Glaie of Day, 

And, like the Conscience of a Biistol Dean, 

Is nevei by the subtlest Optic seen. 

That Viitue is with Noith a Piiestish jest 

By which a meie Nonentity’s expiest 

No — Noith is stiictly Viituous, Pious, Wise, 

As ev’iy pension’d Johnson testifies 
But, Readei, I had lathei you should see 
His Viitues in anothei than m me 
Bear witness, Bristol, nobly prove that I 
From Thee oi Noith, was nevci paid to lie 
Health to the Ministei , his Vices known, 

(As ev’iy Lord has Vices of his own. 

And all who weai a Title think to shine. 

In foigmg Follies foreign to his Line) 

His V ices shall employ my ablest Pen, 

And mark him out a Miracle of Men 
Then let the Muse the lashing stiam begin, 

And mark Repentance upon ev’ry Sin 
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Why this lecoiP and will the dauntless Muse 
To lash a Ministei of State refuse ^ 

What' is his Soul so black Thou canst not 
find 

Aught like a human Vntue in his mind^ 

Then diaw him so, and to the Public tell 
Who owns this Repiesentative of Hell 
Administration lifts hei Iron Chain, 

And Truth must abdicate hei lawful strain 

0 Prudence' ifby Fiiends oi Council sway’d 

1 had thy saving Institutes obey’d, 

And, lost to ev’ry Lov e but Love of Self, 

A Wietch like H s living but in Pelf, 

Then happy m a Coach oi Turtle- Feast, 

I might have been an Aldeiman at least 
Sage aie the Arguments by which I’m taught 
To cuib the wild excursive flights of Thought 
Let H s weal his self-sufficient An, 

Noi daie lemaik, foi H s is a Mayoi 

If C s flimsy System can’t be prov’d, 

Let it alone, C— — -’s much belov’d 

If B ry bought a Bacon for a Stiange 

The man has Ciedit, and is gieat on Change. 
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If C— — n ungrammatically spoke, 

Tis dang’rous on such Men to pass a Joke. 

If you fiom Satire can withhold the Line, 

At e\’iy public Hall peihaps you 11 dine 
I must confess, lejoins the piudent Sage, 

You’re leally something clevei for youi Age 
Your Lines have Sentiment, and now and then 
A Lash of Satiie stumbles fiom your Pen 
But ah' that Satire is a dangeious thing. 

And often wounds the Wiitei with its sting • 
Your Infant Muse should spoit with other 
To>s, 

Men will not bear the iidicule of Boys 
Some of the Aldermen (foi some indeed 
For want of Education, cannot lead, 

And those who can, when they aloud lehearse 
What Fowlei, happy Genius, titles Veise, 

To spin the Strains, sonorous thio’ the Nose, 

The Readei cannot call it Verse or Piose ) 

Some of the Aldeimen may take offence 
At my maintaining them devoid of sense , 

And if you touch their Aldermanic Piide, 

Bid dark Reflection tell how Savage died 
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Besides the Town, the sobei honest Town,"' 

Gives Vntue hei Deseit, and Vicehei Fiown 
Bids Censuie biand with Infamy youi name, 

I, even I, must think }^ou aie to blame 
Is there a Street within this spacious place 
That boasts the Happiness of one fan Face, 

Wheie Conversation does not turn on you, 

Blaming youi wild Amours, yom Moials too 
Oaths, sacied and tiemendous, Oaths you sweai. 
Oaths, that might shock a Lutt’iell’s Soultoheai, 
These veiy Oaths, as if a Thing of Joke, 

Made to betray, intended to be broke, 

Whilst the too tendei and believing Maid, 
(Remember pi etty ■* * ) is betiay’d 
Then your Religion, ah ' bewaie, beware, 

Altho’ a Deist is no Monstei heie. 

Yet hide your Tenets, Priests aie pow'eiful Foes, 
And Piiesthood fetters Justice by the Nose 
Think not the meiit of a }inghng Song 
Can countenance the Authoi s actmg viong. 
Reform your Manneis, and wnth solemn air 
Hear C-^—^t bray and R s sque ik in Piay’r 


«Some of the subsequent lines will appear in the ** Extract from Kew Gardens 
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Honoi the scailet Robe, and let the Qiull 
Be silent when his Worship eats his fill 
Regard thy Int’icst, evei love Th}self, 

Rise into Notice, as you use in Pelf 
The Muses have no Ciedit here, and Fame 
Confines itself to the Meicantile Name , 

Then clip Imagination’s Wing, be wise, 

And great in Wealth, (to leal Greatness use,) 
Or if you must persist to sing and dieain. 

Let only Panegyric be your Theme 
Make Noith a Chatham, canonize his Giace, 
And get a Pension, or piocuie a Place ” 

Damn’d naiiow Notions ' tending to disgiace 
The boasted Reason of the Human Race 
Bnstol may keep hei piudent Maxims still, 
But know, my saving Fiiends, I nevei will 
The r omposition of my Soul is made 
Too great foi servile, avaricious Tiade 
When raving in the Lunacy of Ink 
I catch the Pen, and publish what I think 
North is a Creature, and the King’s misled , 
Mansfield and Norton came as Justice fled 
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Old Haipagon’s a Cheat, and Tayloi lies 
When cooler Judgment actuates my Brain, 
My cooler Judgment still appioves the strain , 
And if a hopid Picture gieetsyoui View, 
Theie it continues still, if copied tiue 
Tho’ in the double Infamy of Lawn 
The futuie Bishopnck of Bai ton's diawn 
Protect me, fair ones, if I durst engage 
To seive ye in this Catamitish Age, 

To exeicise a Passion banish d hence. 

And summon Satue in to youi Defence 
W’omaii, of evTy Happiness the best. 

Is all my Heaven , Religion is a jest 
Noi shall the Muse in any future Book 
With awe upon the Chains of Fa\ our look 
Noith shall in all his Vices be display’d. 

And Waibuiton in lively Piide ariay d. 
Sandwich shall undergo the healing Lash, 
And read his Charactei without a Dash 
Mansfield, suiiounded by his Dogs of Law', 
Shall see his Picture diawn in ev'iy flaw 
Luttiell, (if Satiie can descend so low,) 

Shall all his Native little Vices show 
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And Giafton, tho’ prudentially lesign’d, 

Shall view a striking Copy of his JMind 
Whilst Iron Justice, lifting up hei Scales, 

Shall weigh the Princess Dowagei of Wales 

Ftnis Book the First 
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ELEGY, 

On the Death of Mr JOHN TJNDEY, Senr. 

A sincere Chnstian Friend. He died 5 th January, 1769, aged 76 


From the Original, copied hy Mi Catcotf 


I 

Ye Viigins of the sacred Choir 
Awake the soul-dissolvmg Lyie, 

Begin the mournful strain, 

To deck the much-lov’d Tandey's Urn, 
Let the Poetic Genius burn. 

And all Parnassus diain 

II 

Ye Ghosts ' that leave the silent Tomb, 
To wander in the Midnight Gloom, 
Unseen by Moital Eye 
Gai lands of Yezo and Cypreis bring, 
Adorn his Tomb, his praises sing. 

And swell the gen lal Sigh 
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III 

Ye Wretches, who could scaueh sa\e 
Your staiving Offspnng fiom the Gia\e, 
By God afflicted soie, 

Vent the big Teai, the soul-felt sigh 
And swell yom meagie Infant's cn, 

Foi Tandey is no moie. 

IV 

To j-ou his Chanty he dealt, 

His melting Soul youi Mis’nes felt, 

And made youi woes his own 
A common Friend to all Mankind , 

His Face the Index of his Mind, 

Wheie all the Saint was shown 

V 

In Him the Social Viitues join’d, 

His Judgment sound, his Sense lefin d. 
His Actions ever just — 

Who can suppress the rising Sigh, 

To think such Saint-like Men must die, 
And mix with common Dust 
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VI 

Ildcl Vutue pow’i fiom Deatli to save, 
The good IMan ne’ei would see the Giave, 
But live inimoital heie 
Huwlitoor th and Tandey are no more. 
Lament, yt Viituous and ye Pool, 

And drop the unfeigned Teai 


N B The above mentioned Gentleman was a Man of unblemished 
Character , and Father in-Law to Mr William Barrett, Author of the 
History of Bristol , and lies interred in Redchjf Churchy in the same Vault 
with JMr Barretts Wife — The Ele^ would have been inserted m one of 
the Bristol Journals, but was suppressed at the particular reauest of Air 
fande} s eldest Son 
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TO A FRIEND, 

ON HIS INTENDED MARRIAGE 


From tht Original copied by Mr Catcotf 


I 

Marriage, dear M— — , is a seiious thing, 
’Tis proper eveiy Man should think it so 
’Twill either ev’iy human Blessing bring, 

Or load Thee with a Settlement of Woe 

II 

Sometimes indeed it is a middle State, 
Neither supieraely blest nor deeply cuist, 

A stagnant Pool of Life, a Dream of Fate 
In my opinion, of all States the woist 

III 

Observe the Paitnei of thy future State 
If no stiong Vice is stamp’d upon her Mind, 
Take her, and let her ease thy am’rous pain 
A little Erroi, pioves her human-kind 
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IV 

What we call Vices are not always such; 

Some Viitues scaice deseive the sacied name 
Thy wife may love, as well as pi ay too much, 
And to anothei stretch her using Flame 


V 

Chuse no Religionist, whose every Day 
Is lost to Thee and Thine, to none a Fiiend . 

Know too, when Pleasuie calls the Heait astray 
The warmest Zealot, is the blackest Fiend 

VI 

Let not the Fortune first engross thy Care, 

Let it a second Estimation hold 
A Smithfield-Mariiage is of Pleasuies bare, 

And Love, without the Puioe, will soon glow cold 

VII 

Many no lettei’d Damsel, whose av ise head 
May prove it just to graft the Hoi ns on Thine : 
Marry no Ideot, keep her fiom thy Bed , 

What the Brains want, will often elsewheie shine. 
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VIII 

A Disposition good, a Judgment sound, 

Will bring substantial Pleasuics in a Wife 
Wlnlst Love and Tenderness in Thee aie found, 
Happy and calm will be the Mamed Life 

THOMAS CIIJTTTRTON 
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On THOMAS TIIILLIPS’s HEATH. 


From the Ottginal, copied by 2Ir Caleott 


To Claylield, long renown’d the Muses’ Fiiend, 
Presuming on his Goodness this I send 
Unknown to you, Tianquilhty and Fame, 

In this addiess peihaps I am to blame 
This ludeness let necessity excuse, 

And anxious Fiiendslnp foi a much-lov’d IMuse 
Twice have the ending houis unveil’d the East 
Since Hoiioi found me and all Pleasme ceas d , 
Since ev i} Numbei tended to deploie. 

Since Fame asserted, Phillips was no moie 

Say, IS he mansion’d in his Native Spheies, 

Or is’t a Vapor that exhales in Teais ' 

S\v ift as Idea iid me of my Pam, 

And let my dubious Wretchedness be plain 
It IS too tiue the awful Lyie is stiung. 

His Elegy the Ststei Muses sung 
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0 may he live, and useless be the Strain ' 

Fly gen’ious Clay field, i id me of my pain 
Forgive my boldness, think the uigent Cause, 
And who can bind Necessity with Laws 

1 wait the Admirer of } our noble Parts, 

You, Fiiend to Genius, Sciences, and Aits. 
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FABLES for the COURT, 

Additsstd to Mi Michael Clayjield, of Bristol 


Transcribed by Mr Catcott, Octobei 19, 1796> from 
Chattel ton’s M S 


THE SHEPHERDS 

Moials, as Critics must allow, 

Are almost out of Fashion now, 

And if we credit Dodsley’s Word, 

All Applications aie absuid 
What has the Authoi to be vain in 
Who knows his Fable wants explaining, 
And substitutes a second Scene 
To publish what the first should mean 


Vox. I 


o 
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Besides., it saucily leflects 
Upon the Readei s Intellects 
When aim’d in Metaphois and Dashes, 
The Bald some noble Villain lashes, 

’Tis a dnect Afliont, no Doubt, 

To think he cannot find it out 
The sing-song Tiifles of the Stage, 

The happy Fa\ iites of the Age, 

Without a meaning ciawl along, 

And, foi a IMoial, gives a Song 
The Tiagic Muse, once puie and chaste, 
Is turn'd a Whoie, debauch’d by Taste. 
Pool Juliet neiei claims the Tear 
'Till borne triumphant on the Biei, 

And Ammon’s Son is ncvei gieat 
Till seated in his Chau of State, 

And yet the Hailot scaice goes down, 
She’s been so long upon the Town, 

Hei Moials nevei can be seen 
Not rigid Johnson seems to mean, 

A titteiing Epilogue contains 
The Cobweb of a Poet’s Brains 
If what the hluse piepaies to wiite 
To enteitain the public sight, 
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Should in it’s Cliaiacters be known, 
The Knowledge is the B-eadei’s own 
When Villainy and Vices shine. 

You wo’nt find Sandwich in the Line; 
When little Rascals rise to Fame, 

Sii Fletcher cannot read his Name; 

Noi will the Muse digressive run, 

To call the King his Mother’s Son, 

But plodding on the beaten way, 

With honest North prepares the Lay, 
And should the meaning Figures please 
The dull Reviews of laughing Ease, 

No Politician can dispute 
My Knowledge of the Eail of Bute 

A Flock of Sheep, no matter where, 
Was all an aged Shepheid’s Care, 

His Dogs were watchful, and he took 
Upon Himself the ruling Crook 
His Boys who wattled-in the Fold 
Were nevei bought and never sold 
’Tis tiue, by strange Aflfection led, 

He visited a Tuinip Bed ; 
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And, feaiful of a Winter Stoim, 

Employ’d his Wool to keep it waim, 

But that comparatively set 
Against the piesent heavy Debt, 

Was but a tiifling piece of State, 

And haidly made a Villain gieat 

The Shepheid died the dreadful Toll 

Entreated Masses foi his Soul 
The pious Bosom and the Back 
Shone in the Farce of couitly black 
The weeping Laui cat's leady Pen 
Lamented o’er the best of Men 
And Oxford sent hei Load of Rhime 
In all Vaiieties of chime, 

Administeiing due Consolation, 

Well season’d with Congiatulation 
Cambridge her ancient Lumber wrote, 
And what could Cambiidge do but quote 
All sung, tho’ very few could lead, 

And none but merceis mourn’d indeed 
The younger Shepheid caught the Ciook, 
And was a Monarch in his Look 
The Flock rejoic’d, and could no less 
Than pay their Duty and address, 
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And Edinbuigli was lieaid to sing 
Now Heaven be piais’d foi such a lung 
All join’d in joy and Expectation, 

And Union echoed thro’ the Nation 
A Council call’d 
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EXTRACT from KETV GylRDENS 


From a MS of Chatterton mthe Possession of Dr Halifax 


How commendable this, to turn at once 
To good account the Vmtnei and the Dunce, 
And by a veiy hocus pocus hit 
Dispose of damag’d Claiet and bad Wit 
Search thio’ the lagged Tube that dunk small 
Beei, 

And sweetly echo in his Worship’s Ear 
What are the wages of the tuneful Nine 
What are their pleasures when compared to mine ^ 
Happy I eat, and tell my numerous pence, 

Free from the servitude of Rhime and Sense 
Tho’ sing-song Whitehead ushers-in the year, 
With joy to Britain’s King and Soveieign dear, 
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And, in compliance with an ancient mode, 
Measuics his Syllables into an Ode 
Yet such the scuivy ment of his Muse, 
lie bows to Deans and licks his Loidship’s 
shoes 

Then leave the wicked baiicn vay of ihinie, 

Fly fai fiom Po\eity, be wise m tune, 

Reg aid the Office moie, Parnassus less, 

Put youi Religion m a decent diess 
Then may youi inteiest in the Toivn advance, 
Above the leach of JMuses oi Romance 
Beside the Town, a sobei, honest Tovn, 

Which smiles on Viitue, and gives Vice a fiown, 
Bids Censuie biand with Infamy youi name, 

I, even I, must think you aie to blame 
Is theie a Stieet within this spacious place. 

That boasts the happiness of one fan face, 

Wheie conversation does not tuin on you, 
Blaming youi wild Amouis, youi Moials too? 
Oaths, sacied and tremendous Oaths, you sweai, 
Oaths that might shock a Lutti ell's soul to hear 
Those veiy Oaths, as if a thing of Joke, 

Made to betiay, intended to be broke, 
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Whilst the too tendei and believing maid 
Remcmbeis pietty * is betiay d 
Then youi Religion, Ah' bewaie' bewaie' 
Altho’ a Deist is no Monstei here, 

Yet hide your tenets, Piiests aie pOAv’iful Foes, 
And Piiesthood fetteis Justice by the nose 
Think not the Meiit of a jingling Song 
Can countenance the Authoi’s acting wiong 
Refoim your Manneis, and with solemn aii 

Heal C 1 bray, and R s squeak in 

piayei 

It a level end Cully- Mully Puff, 

Who thinks all sermons but his own aie stuff; 
When haiping on the dull unmeaning text, 

By disquisitions he’s so soie peiplext, 

He stammeis, instantaneously is dla^vll 
A boidei d Piece of Inspiiation Lawn , 

Which being thiice unto his nose apply ’d, 

Into his Pineal Gland the Vapois glide. 

And now we hear the jumping Doctor roai 
On subjects he dissected thrice before 
Honor the Scarlet Robe, and let the Quill 
Be silent when old Isaac eats his fill 
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Eegaid thy inteiest, evei love thy-self, 

Rise into Notice as you use in Pelf 
The IMuses have no Ciedit heie, and Fame 
Confines itself to the Meicantile Name, 

Then clip Imagination’s wing, be wise. 

And, gieat in Wealth, to leal gieatness use 
Or, if you must peisist to sing and dieam. 

Let only Panegeiic be youi Theme, 

With pulpit Adulation tickle Cutts, 

And V leath with Ivy Gailands, Tavern Butts 
Find sentiment in Dampiei’s empty look. 

Genius in Collins , haimony in Rooke 
Sweai Brodeiip’s hoirid noise the tuneful Spheies, 
And lescue Pindai fioin the songs of Shears 
Would you still fuither laise the faiiy giound, 
Piaise Bioughton for his Eloquence piofound, 
His Geneiosity, his Sentiment, 

His active Fancy, and his thoughts on Lent 
MakeNoith oi Chatham canonize his Gi ace. 
And beg a pension, or procure a Place ” 

Damn’d nairow Notions ' notions Tvhichdisgiate 
The boasted reason of the human lace 
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Biistol may keep hci puulciit ^Jaxims still 
I scorn hei piudcnce, and I e%ci will 
Since all my Vices magniiied aie heie, 

He cannot paint me w oisc than I appeal, 
When, laving m the Lunacy ot Ink, 

I catch the pen and publish what I think 


The general sense of this Exitract seems to intimate that it consists of the 
supposed advice of some fnendof Chatterton, who concludes his speech with 
apostrophes (”) , when Chatterton represents himself as replying 
Every effort has been made to obtain the remainder of this Poem, but without 
success The last Possessor who can be traced was the late Dr Lort His 
Executor, Dr Halifax, has obligingly communicated the preceding frag- 
ment, but the remainder of the Poem never camt into his posbts‘;ion Many 
lines m the Extract from Kew Gardens’* will appear in the Whore of 
of Babylon,” but differently arranged 
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FRAGMENT 


T) amcnbedf/ om a M S tn Ckafterton’s hand dSitting. 


Int’iest, thou umveisal God of Men, 

Wait on the Couplet and leprove the Pen 
If aught unwelcome to thy Ears shall use, 
Hold Jails and famine to the Poet’s Eyes, 

Bid Satire sheath hei shaip avenging Steel, 
And lose a Numbei lattiei than a Meal 
Nay, prithee, Honoi, do not make ns mad, 
When I am hungiy something must be had 
Can honest consciousness of doing light 
Provide a Dinner oi a Bed at Night 
What tho’ Astiea decks my soul in Gold, 

My moital Lumber trembles with the Cold, 
Then, curst Toimentoi of my Peace, be gone ! 
Flatter}- ’s a Cloak, and I will put it on. 
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FRAGMENT 


In a low Cottage shaking \\ ith the Wind, 

A Door in fiont, a span of Light behind, 
Teivono’s Lungs then mystic play began, 

And Natuic in the Infant inaik’d the ]Man 
Six times the Youth of Mom, the golden Sun, 
Thio' the twelve Stages of his Couise had lun 
Teivono lose, the hlei chant of the Plain, 

His soul wasTiathc, his Elysium Gain, 

The lagged Chapman found hisWoid a Law, 
And lost in Baitei every fav’iite Taw 

Thro’ various scenes Tervono still ascends, 

And still is making, still foi getting Fi lends 
Full of this Maxim, often heaid in Tiade, 
Friendship with none but equals should be 
made 

His soul IS all the Merchant None can find 
The shadow of a Viitue in his Mind 
Nor aie his Vices leason misapplied. 

Mean as his Spuit, sneaking as his piide. 

At City Dinner, or a Tuitle Feast, 

As expeditious as a hungry Piiest, 

No foe to Bacchanalian biutal Rites, 

In vile confusion dozing off the Nights, 
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Teivono would be flattei’d , shall I then 
In stigmati2ing Satire shake the Pen ^ 

Muse, foi his Blow, the Lauiel Wreath piepaie, 
Tho’ soon ’twill withei when ’tis planted theie 
Come Panegyiic Adulation haste, 

And sing this Wonder of Meicantile Taste, 
And whilst his Viitue rises in iny Lines, 

The Pation’s happy, and the Poet dines 
Some, philosophically cas’d in steel, 

Can neither Poveity oi Hunger feel, 

But that is not my case the Muses know 
What Water- Gruel stuff fiom Phoebus flow' 
Then if the lage of Satire seize my brain, 

May none but biothei Poets meet the strain 
May bulky Aldeimen noi Vicais rise. 

Hung in ten 01 em to then Brothers’ Eyes, 

When lost in trance by Gospel oi by Law, 

In to then inward Room the senses diaw. 

There as they snoai in Consultation Deep, 

Are by the Vulgai reckon’d fast asleep 
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ELEGY, 

WRITTI N AT STA^■10^-DaE^r 


Tramcnbed fi om a MS in Chattel ton's hand minting 


Joyless I hail the solemn Gloom, 
Joyless I view the Pillais vast and aide 
Wheie eist the Fool of Superstition tiod, 
Insmoaking Blood imbiued, 

And rising iiom the Tomb, 

Mistaken Homage to an unknown God 
Fancy whither dost thou stray, 
Whithei dost thou wing thy way, 
Check the using wild delight. 

Ah ' what avails this awful sight 
MARIA IS no moie ’ 
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■\Vhy cuiat ^ememblance^vIlt thou haunt my mind, 
The Blessings past aie mis’iy now, 

Upon hei lovely brow 
Hei lo\ehei soul shewoie, 

Soft as the E\ ening Gale 

When bieathing pei fumes tin o’ the lose-hedged Vale, 
She was my joy, my happiness lefin d 

All hail, ye solemn hoiiois of this scene. 

The blasted Oak, the dusky Gieen 


Ye dieary Altai s by whose side 
The Diuid Piiest m Ciimson dyed. 

The solemn Diiges sung, 

And diove the golden knife 
Into the palpitating seat of Life 
When rent with hoi i id shouts the distant \ allej s rung 
The Bleeding Body bends, 

The glowing Puiple Stream ascends, 

Whilst the troubled Spirit near 
Hovel s in the steamy An, 

Again the sacred diige they sing. 

Again the distant Hill and Coppice Valley ring 
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Soul of my dear Mai la haste, 

Whilst my languid Spiiits waste 
When fiom this my piison fiee, 
Catch my Soul, it flies to thee, 
Death had doubly aim’d his dait, 
In piercing thee it pieic'd my heait 
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FRAGMENT 


Tt aiihcj ibedfi om a M S in Chattel ton' s hand wilting 


Fax fiom the reach of Cutics and Re% lews, 
Blush up thy pinions and ascend my Muse, 

Of Conversation sing an ample theme, 

And dunk the Tea of Heliconian stream 
Hail, matchless Linguist ' pi atmg Delia, haiP 
When Scandal’s best Mateiials hackney’d fail. 
Thy quick Invention lends a quick supply, 
And all thy talk is one continued lye 
Know, thou eternal Babblei, that my Song 
Could shew a Line as venom’d as thy Tongue 
In pity to thy Sex I cease to write 
Of London Journeys and the Maiiiage-Night 
The Conveisation which in Taveins iing 
Descends below my Satire’s soaring sting 


Vot. I 


P 
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FRAGMENT 


Upon his elbow tin one great IMaio sits, 

Reveied at Foistei’s by the would-be- wits, 
Delib’rately the studied Jest he bieaks. 

And long and loud the polish’d table shakes, 
Retail’d in eveij biothel-house m town, 

Each dancing booby vends it as his oM'n 
Upon the empty’d jelly-glass lechn’d. 

The laughing Maro gatheis up his Avind, 

The tail-bud ’pientice mbs his hands and guns, 
Ready to laugh befoie the tale begins ■ 

To talk of Fieedom, Politics and Butes, 

And knotty aiguments m Law confutes, 

I leave to Blockheads, foi such things design’d, 
Be it my task divine to ease the Mind 

“ To moiiow” says a Chuich-of-England Piiest, 
“ Is of good St Epiphany the feast 
“ It nothing matteis whethei he oi she, 

“ But be all servants from their Labor fiee ” 

The laugh begins with Maro, and goes round, 
And the dry jest is very witty found , 

In every coiner of the loom are seen 
Round altars coveied with eternal gieen, 
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Piled high with offerings to the Goddess Fame, 
Which Mortals, Chionicles and Journals name, 
Wheie in stiange jumble Flesh and Spiiit lie, 

And Illustration sees a Jest-Book nigh 
Anti Venereal Med’cine cheek- by-joul. 

With Whitfield’s famous physic for the soul, 

The patriot Wilkes’s ever-fam’d Essay, 

With Bute and Justice in the self-same lay. 
Which of the two deserved (Ye Casuists tell) 

The conflagrations of a Hangman’s Hell ? 

The clock stakes Eight , the Tapei dully shines , 
Faiewell, my Muse, nor think of fuithei lines 
Nine leaves, and in two hours, or something odd, 
Shut up the book , it is enough by G — d, 

28th Oct 


Sage Glostei’s Bishop sits supine between 
His fiery Floggers, and a cure for spleen, 

The son of Flame, enthusiastic Law, 

Displays his bigot blade, and thunders draw, 
Unconscious of his Neighbours, some vile plays 
Directing-posts to Beelzebub’s highijg^ays, 
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Fools are philosophers in Jones’s Line, 

And, bound in Gold and Scailet, Dodsleys shine , 
These aie the vaiious Ofleiings Fame lequiies, 

Foi evei using to hei shrines in spires. 

Hence all Avaio’s politics aie diain’d, 

And Evelina’s geneial scandal’s gain’d 

Wheie Satan’s Temple rears its lofty head. 

And muddy toiients wash then shiinking bed , 
Wheie the stupendous sons of commerce meet 
Sometimes to scold indeed, but oft to eat , 

Wheie fiugal Cambiia all her poiiltiy gives, 

And wheie th’ insatiate Messahna lives, 

A mighty fabiick opens to the sight, 

With foul laige Columns, fi\ e laige Windows diglit , 
With foul small poitals, tis vith much ado 
A Common-Council Lady can pass thiough 
Here, Harjs fiist teaches supple limbs to bend, 
And faults of Natuie nevei fails to mend 

Here Conversation takes a noblei flight. 

For Nature leads the theme, and all is right , 

The little God of Love improves discouise, 

And sage Discretion finds his thundci hoaise , 
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About the flame the gilded trifles play. 

Till, lost in foige unkno-wu, they melt away, 

And, cherishing the passion in the mind. 

Then each idea’s brighten’d and refin’d. 

Ye painted Guaidians of the lovely Fan, 

Who spiead the saffron bloom, and tinge thehaii , 
Whose deep invention first found out the art 
Of making rapture glow in every pait , 

Of wounding by each varied attitude, 

Sure ’twas a thought divinity endued 
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ELEGY 


Oft as the filmy veil of evening chew 
The thickning shade upon thevn id gieen, 

Thou, lost in tianspoit, at the cljiiig view, 

Bid'st the ascending Muse display the scene 

When golden Autumn wieathed in iip’ned coin, 
Fiom puiple clusteis piest the foamy wme, 

Thy Genius did his sallow bious adoin, 

And made the beauties of the season thine 

With lusthng sound the yellow foliage flies, 

And wantons with the wind in lapid whnls, 

The guigling riv’let to the vallies hies. 

Whilst on its bank the spangled seipent cuiles 

The joyous chaims of spring delighted saw 
Their beauties doubly glaring in thy lay , 

Nothing was spring which Phillips did not diaw, 
And every image of his Muse was May 

So lose the legal Hyacinthal star. 

So shone the verduie of the daisied bed, 

So seemed thefoiest ghmmeiing fiom a-fai , 

You saw the leal piospect as you read 
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IMajestic Summei’s blooming flow’ry pride, 

Next claim’d the honoui of his neivous song , 

He taught the stieam m hollow tiills to glide, 
And led the glories of the year along 

Pale lugged Wmtei bending o’ei his tiead. 

His guzzled hair bediopt with icy dew, 

His eyes, a dusky light congealed and dead, 

His lobe, a tinge of blight etheiial blue 

His tiain a motley’d sanguine sable cloud. 

He limps along the lusset dieary Moor, 

Whilst using Avhfilwinds, blasting keen and loud, 
Roll the white singes to the sounding shoie 

Noi weiehispleasuies unimpioved by thee , 
Pleasuies he has, tho’ hoiiidly deform’d , 

The polished lake, the silvei’dhill we see. 

Is by thy genius fir’d, presen’-'d and waiin’d 

The lough Octobei has his pleasuies too , 

But I’m insensible to eveiy joy 
Faiewell the Laurel ' now I giasp the Yew^ 

And all my little poweis in guef employ. 
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Immortal shadow of my much-lov’d friend ’ 
Cloth’d in thy native Viitue meet my soul, 
When on the fatal bed, ray passions bend, 
And curb my floods of anguish as they loll 

In thee each viitue found a pleasing cell. 

Thy mind was honor and thy soul divine , 
With thee did eveiy God of Genius dv ell. 
Thou wast the Helicon of all the Nine 

Fancy, whose various figuie-tinctur’d vest 
Was ever changing to a diffeient hue , 

Hei head with vaiiedbays and flowiets diest, 
Hei eyes t^\o spangles of the Moining dew 

With dancing attitude she swept thy stung. 
And now she soais, and now again descends , 
And now leclimng on the Zephyr's wing. 
Unto the velvet- vested Mead she bends 

Peace, deckt in all the softness of the dove, 
Ovei thy passions spread her silver plume , 
The losy veil of haimony and love. 

Hung on thy soul m one eternal bloom 
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Peace, gentlest softest of the virtues, spieacl 
Hei silver pinions, wet with dewy teais, 

Upon hei best distinguished poet’s head, 

And taught his lyie the music of the spheie&. 

Temp’iance, with health and beauty in her tram, 
And massy-muscled stiength m gi aceful pride, 
Pointed at scarlet luxuiy and pain. 

And did at eveiy frugal feast preside 

Black Melancholy stealing to the shade 
With raging Madness, frantic loud and due. 
Whose bloody hand displays the reeking blade, 
Weie stiangeis to thy Heaven-diiected lyie 

Content, who smiles in eveiy fiown of fate, 
Wreath’d thy pacific biowand sooth’d thy ill, 

In thy own virtues and thy genius gieat, 

The happy Muse laid every trouble still 

But see the sickening lamp of day retires. 

And the meek evening shakes the duskv giev , 
The West faint glimmeis with the safiion fnes, 
And like thy life, O Phillips’ flies away 
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Heie, stretched upon this Heaven-ascending hill, 
I’ll wait the honois of the coming night, 

I’ll imitate the gently-plamtive nil, 

And by the giaie of lambent vapois wiite 

Wet Mith the dew the yellow Hawthorns bow, 
The Rustic whistles thio’ the echoing caie, 

Fai o’ei the lea the breathing cattle low, 

And the full Avon lifts the darken’d wave 

Now as the mantle of the evening swells 
Upon my mind, I feel a thick’ning gloom ; 

Ah could I chaim by neciomantic spells. 

The soul of Phillips, fiom the deathy tomb ' 

Then would we wander thio’ this darken'd vale. 
In converse such as Heavenly spiiits use, 

And, borne upon the pinions of the gale. 

Hymn the Cieator, and exeit tlie Muse 


* Note On this verse by Ch<itterton]i Expunged as too flowery fox grief 



But, Honor to leflection’ nownomoie, 

Will Phillips sing, the wondei of the plain ’ 
When, doubting whether they might not adoie, 
Admiiing mortals heaid his neivous stiain 

See ' see ' the pitchy vapoi hides the lawn, 
Nought but a doleful bell of death is heaid, 
Save where into a blasted oak withdiawn 
The scream proclaims the cuist nocturnal bud 

Now rest my Muse, but only lest to weep 
Afnend made dear by eveiy sacied tje. 
Unknown to me be comfoit peace oi sleep 
Phillips IS dead, tis pleasure then to die 

Few aie the pleasuies, Chattel ton eti knev, 
Shoit veie the moments ot his tiansient peace 
But ^Melancholy lobb’d him of those few. 

And this hath bid all futuie comtoit cease 

And can the Muse be silent, Phillips gone ' 
And am I still alive ^ My soul, aiise ' 

The lobe of immoitality put on, 

And meet th} Phillips in his native skies 



TO THE READER 


Observe in favoui of an hobbling strain 
Neat as exported from the Parent brain, 
And each and every couplet I have penn'd, 
But little laboi’d, and I nevei mend 
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A FRAGMENT 


Transcribed from a MS in Chatterton’s hand-wnting 


Heivenis, haiping on the hackney’d text, 

By disquisitions is so sore perplex’d, 

He stammers, instantaniously is diawn, 

A boidered piece of inspiiation lawn, 

Which being thiice unto his nose appl^’d 
Into his pineal gland the vapois glide , 

And now again we hear the Doctor loai 
On subjects he dissected tin ice before, 

I own at church 1 -very seldom pray, 

For Vicais, stiangeis to devotion, bray 
Sermons tho’ flowing from the sacied lawn, 
Are flimsy wires from leason’s ingot drawn, 
And to confess the truth, anothei cause 
My eveiy prayer and adoration draws. 
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In all the glanng tinctures of the bov , 

The ladies fiont me m celestial low , 

(Tho’ when black Melancholy damps my jo^s, 

I call them Natuie’s Tiifles, any toys , 

Yet when the Goddess Reason guides the stiain, 
I think them, what they aie, a heavenly tiain ,) 
The amoious lolhng, the black spaikling e\e, 
The gentle hazle, and the optic sly , 

The easy shape, the panting semi-globes. 

The frankness which each latent charm disiobes; 
The melting passions, and the sweet seveie, 

The easy amble, the majestic an , 

The tap ’ling waste, the sihei -man tied arms. 

All IS one vast vaiiety of chaims 

Say, who but Sages stietch d beyond their span 

Italian singeis, oi an unman d man, 

Can see Elysium spiead upon then biow. 

And to a diouzy Cuiate's seimon bow 

If (but ’tis seldom) no fan female face 
Attracts my notice by some glowing giace. 
Around the Monuments I cast my eyes. 

And see absuidities and nonsense use. 
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Heie ruef ul-\ isag’d angels seem to tell 
With weeping eyes, a soul is gone to hell, 

Theie a Child’s head suppoited by ducks wings, 
W'dli toothless mouth a hallelujah sings 
In fun’ial pile eternal Maible bums, 

And a good Chiistian seems to sleep in urns 
A self-drawn cuitain bids the Readei see 
An honoiable Welchman’s pedigiee , 

A rock of porph’rj daikens half the place. 

And virtues blubbei with no awkwaid grace , 
Yet, strange to tell, in ail the dieaiy gloom 
That makes the sacred honors of the tomb. 

No quaitei’d coats above the bel appeal, 

No battei’d Aims, oi golden Coisets there 


VoL I 
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MARYBONE GARDE:NS, 
1770 

W ITH ADDITIONAL SONGs 



Tkib Diamcif zotthlhe Song^^ teas printed sepaiately in the 
yecu ]7Q5^y/•o;/^ a MS of Chatterton in the possession of 
Ml After bur ij 



THE 


REVENGE 


DRAMATIS 

JUPIIER 

BACCHUS 

CUPID 

JUNO 


PERSONS 

Mr REINHOLD 
Mr B4NNISTER 
Master CHENEY 
Mrs THOMPSON 


JCT I SCJiNE I 
JUPITER 

RECITATIVE 

I swear by styx, this usage is past beann 
My Lady Juno 1 anting, tearing, sweaiin 
Why, what the devil will my godship do, 
If blows and thundei cannot tame a sinew ^ 

AIR 

Tho’ the loud thunder i umbles, 

Tho’ stoims lend the sky , 


cfc ao 
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THE REVENGE, 


Yet loudei she giumbles, 
xVncl swells the shaip ciy 

Ilei jealous}- tea/ing, 

Digusting hei foim 
Hei music as pleasing 
As pigs 111 a stoiin 

I fly hei embiaces, 

To wenches moie fan , 

And leave hei wiy faces, 

Cold sighs and despaii 

IILC n Al ivi 

And oh' ye tedious minutes, steal away, 

Come evening, close the folding doois of day. 
Night, spiead thy sable petticoat aiound. 

And sow thy poppies on the skimbTing giound. 
Then laiing into love, and diiink with chaims, 
ni lose my Juno s tongue in Maia’s aims 

AIR 

Sighing, 

Dying, 
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Lying, 

Fiymg, 

In the furnace of desire, 

Creeping, 

Sleeping, 

Oh ' how slow the hours letiie ' 

When the busy heait is beating. 

When the bosom’s all on file, 

Oh ' how welcome is the meeting ' 

Oh ' how slow the houis letne ' 

RECITATIVE 

But see — my Fury comes, by Styx I tremble 
I’ll creep aside — ’tis folly to dissemble 
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SCENE II 

JUNO, JUPITER 
JUNO 

KrcTT \Tn I 

See, see, my good man steals aside ’ 

In spite of his thundei, 

I make him knock undei. 

And men the supeiioi light of a biide 

AIR 

IIoiv happ} the life 
Ofagoveining ^vlfe, 

Plow'’ chaiming, how eas}-, the swnft minutes pass , 
la t hei do what slu' av ill, 

The husband is still. 

And but foi his hoins you would think him an ass 

How happy the spouse 
In his dignify ’d biow'S, 

How worthy ivith heroes and monaichs to class 
Both above and below, 

Experience will shew, 

But take off the hoi us, and each husband’s an ass 



JUPITER 


RECITATIVE Aildc 

Zounds, I’ll take heait of grace, and biavehci clapper 
And, if my courage holds, egad 1 11 stiap hei 
Thio’ all Olympus shall the thundeis loll, 

And earth shall echo to the inustaid bowl. 

Should she pi ove stui dy, by the Loid 111’ hea\ e hence, 
Down to some brandy-shop, this noisy giievance 

AIR 

What means this hoiiid lattle^ 

And must that tongue of not 
Wage one eternal battle 
With happiness and quiet' 

JUNO 

AIR CONTIMjED 

\V hat means j-oui saucy question ' 

D’ye think I mind youi blustei ? 

Youi Godship’s always best in 
Woids, thunder, noise and fiustei 
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JUPITER 

RECITATIVe 

Hence, thou eternal tempest, from oui i eg ions. 

And yell in conceit with mfeinal legions 
Hence, or be calm — our w'lll is fate — away hence, 
Oi on the lightning’s wings you’ll find conveyance 

JUNO 

RECITATIVE 

I biave your vengeance 

JUPITER 

Oh ' ’tis most pi evoking 
JUNO 

Should not my spiiit better my condition, 

I’ve one way left Remonstrance and petition 

To all the Gods m senate ’tis no joking — 

AIR 

I will never tamely beai 

All my wrongs and slights, Sir , 
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Heav n and all the Gods shall hear 
How >ou spend yom nights, Sii 
Dunking, sweanng, 

Roaiing, teaiing, 

Wenching lovmg ev’iy wheie. 

Whilst pool I 
At home must he, 

Wishing, scheming, 

Sighing, dieaming, 

Giasping nothing but the an 

JUPITER 

RECITATIVE 

O how shall I escape the swelling clattei — 

I’ll slithei tongue, and make shoitwoik o th’ inattei 

AIR 

Fury, cease. 

Give me peace, 

Still yom lacket, 

Oi yom jacket 
I’ll be drubbing, 

Foi yom snubbing. 

By the Gods you shall knock undei 
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Must you evei 
Thus endeavoui 
Rumbling, 

Grumbling, 

Rowlmg, 

Giowling, 

To outsound the noisy thundei 


JUNO 


RECITATIVE astde 

Ah ' I m quite out here — plaguily mistaken — 
The man’s in earnest — I must save my bacon 
Since scolding but piovokes him, 

A method I’ll pursue, 

I’ll soothe him, tickle, coax him, 

Then I shall have my due 

AIR 

Ah, duel, cruel Jove, 

And is it thus a love, 

So puie, so chaste, so stiong as mine, 

Is slighted, disiespected. 

Unnoticed and neglected. 

Return d with such a love as thme- 
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JUPITER 

AIR 

Did the foolish passion teaze ye, 

Would you ha\ e a husband please ye, 
Suppliant, pliant, am’ious, easy, 

Ncvci late him like a fuij 
By expel lencc 1 11 assuie ye, 

Kindness, and not lage, must caie ye 

JUNO 

RECITATIVE Aiicle 

He’s in the light on’t — hits it to a tittle — 
But Juno must display her tongue a little 

AIR 

I own my eiior, I repent, 

Let thy spaikling eyes behold me 
Let thy lovely armes infold me. 

Let thy stubborn heait relent 

JUPITER 

RECITATIVE 

Egad, why this is moie than I desiie, 

’Tis from the frying pan to meet the fiic, 
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Zounds, I have no stomach to the niamage bed , 
But something must be eithei sung or said 

AIR 

What IS love' the wise despise it, 

Tis a bubble blown foi boys 
Gods and heioes should not piize it 
Joie aspiiAs to gieatei joys 

JUNO 

AIR CONTINUED 

What IS love ^ ’tis Nature’s treasure, 

’Tis the storehouse of hei joys, 

Tis the highest heav’n of pleasuie, 

Tis a bliss which nevei cloys 

JUPITER 

AIR CONTINUED 

What IS love^ an an -blown bubble. 

Only silly fools leceive it 
’Tis a magazine of tiouble, 

Tis but folly thus I leave it 

Jupiter runs of 
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SCENE III 

JUNO 

RLCriATIVE 

Well , he IS gone, and I may cmse my fate, 
That linked my gentle lo\e to such a mate. 

He neithei fills my fieezmg bed, my heait, noi 
IMy vainl}- -folding aims Oh' such a paitnei ' 

AIR 

When a woman’s ty d down 
To a spiritless log , 

Let hei fondle oi fiown, 

Y et still he’s a clog 

Let her please hei omui mind, 

Abioad let hei loain, 

Abioad she may find, 

What she can’t find at home 
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SCENE IT^ 

JUNO, CUPID 
CUPID 

RECITATIVE 

Ho ' Mistiesij Juno — here’s a stoim a biewmg — 
Youi devil ot a spouse is ahvays doing — 

Play step aside — This evening, I protest, 

Jove and IMiss Maia — you may guess the lest — 

JUNO 

How' Wluit' When' Wheie' Nay piithee iio^v 
unfold it 


CUPID 

Gad — so 1 ill , for faith I cannot hold it 
His mighty Godship in a fieiy fluriy, 

Met me just now — Confusion to his huny ' 

I stopt his way, foisooth, and, with a thwack, 
He laid a thundeibolt acioss my back 
Bless me ' I feel it now — my shoit iibs ache yet 
I'vow d levenge, and now by styx 1 11 take it 
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Miss Maia, in hei chamber, aftei nine, 
lleceives the thund’rei, in his lobes divine, 

I undei min’d it all, see, heie’s thelettei 

Could Dukes spell woise, whose tutois spelt no bettei ? 

You know false-spelling now is much the fashion — 

JUNO 

Lend me your di ops — Oh ' I shall swoon with passion’ 
I’ll teal hei eyes out ’ Oh ’ 1 11 stab — 1 11 stiangle ’ 
And worse than lover’s English, her I’ll mangle 

CUPID 

Nay, piay be calm, I’ve hit of an expedient 
To do you nght — 

JUNO 

Sweet Cupid, joui obedient 

CUPID 

Tie Maia by the leg , steal in hei stead. 

Into the smuggled laptuies of hei bed , 

When the God enteis, let him take possession 

JUNO 

An excellent scheme ' IMy joy s beyond expiession ' 

Voi, I R 
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CUPID 

Nay, nevei stay , delaying may confute it 

JUNO 

O happy thought ' I fly to execute it 

Ej,it Juno 
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SCEm V 

CUPID 

RECITATIVE 

See how she flies, whilst waumg passions shake her, 
Nor thought nor light’ning now can oveitake her 

AIR 

How often m the maiiiage state, 

The wise, the sensible, the great. 

Find miseiy and woe 
Though, should we dive in Nature’s laws, 

To tiace the fiist primseval cause. 

The wietch is self-made so 

AIR CHANGES 

Love’s a pleasuie, solid, real, 

Nothing fanciful, ideal, 

’Tis the bliss of humankind , 

All the other passions move. 

In subjection undei Love, 

’Tis the tyiant of the mind 
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SCENE VI 

CUPID, BACCHUS mth a Boxvl 
BACCHUS 

EECITATIVE 

Odsmggers, t’other draught, ’tis dev’lish heady, 
Olympus turns about, ( staggers ) steady, boys, steady 

AIR 

If Jove should pretend that he governs the skies, 
I swear by this hquor his Thundership lies , 

A slave to his bottle, he governs by wine. 

And all must confess he's a seivant of mine 

AIR CHANGES 

Rosy, sparkling, poweiful ivine. 

All the joys of life are thme. 

Search the drinking world around, 

Bacchus ev’ry where sits crown’d - 
Whilst we lift the flowing bowl, 
Unregarded thunders roll 

AIR CHANGES 

Since man, as says each bearded sage, 

Is but a piece of clay, 
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Whose mystic moistuie lost by age, 

To dust it falls away 

’Tis oithodox beyond a doubt, 

That di ought will only fret it 
To make the buttle stuff hold out, 

Is thus to dimk and wet it 

RECITATIVi 

Ah' Mastei Cupid, ’slite I did not s’ye, 

’Tis excellent Champagne, and so heie's t’ye 
I bi ought it to these gardens as impoited, 

’Tis bloody strong, you need not twice be courted 
Come dunk, my boy — 


CUPID 

Hence, monstei, hence ' I scorn thy flowing bowl, 
It prostitutes the sense, degenerates the soul 

BACCHUS 

Gadso, methinks the youngster’s w’^oundy moial ' 
He plays with Ethics like a bell and coral 

AIR 

’Tis madness to think 
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To judge eie you dunk, 

The bottom all wisdom contains 
Then let you and I 
Now dunk the bowl diy, 

We both shall giow wise ioi om pains 

CUPID 

Piay,keepyoui distance, beast, and cease youi bawhn 
Oi with this dart. I’ll send you cattei wauling 

AIB 

The chaims of wine cannot compaie. 

With the soft laptuies of the fair. 

Can di unken pleasuies ever find 
A place with love and womankind ? 

Can the full bowl pretend to vie 
With the soft languish of the eye? 

Can the mad loar our passions move. 

Like gentle hieathing sighs of love? 

BACCHUS 

Go whine and complain 
To the girls of the plain, 
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And sigh out youi soul eie she come to the mind, 
My mistiess is here, 

And faith I dont fCtai , 

I always am happy, slie always is kind 

AIR CHANGES 

A pox o’ youi lasses, 

A shot of my glasses, 

Your arrow sui passes, 

For nothing but asses 
Will diaw in your team 
Whilst thus I am dunking, 

My misery sinking , 

The cannikin clinking, 

I’m lost to all thinking. 

And care is a dieam 

CUPID 

Provoking insolence • 

BACCHUS 

What woids it utteis ' 
Alas ' poor little creature, how it sputteis ' 
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•A-way, you drunkaid wild 

BACCHUS 

Away, you silly child 

CUPID 

Fly, 01 else I’ll wound thy souL 
BACCHUS 

Zounds ' I’ll dro'im thee m the bowl 
CUPID 

You rascally broachei, 

You hogshead of liquor, 

BACCHUS 

You shadow, you poachei , 

Aha' — bring me a stick here — 
I’ll give you a trimmer, 

You bladdei of air— 

CUPID 

You soul of a bnmmer— 
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BACCHUS 
You tool of the fair — 

CUPID 
You moveable tun, 

You tippler, you sot — 

BACCHUS 

Nay, then the woik’s done, 

My arrow is shot 

Bacchus throws the contents of the bowl in Cupids 
face, and runs off 
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SCENE VJI 

CUPID 

RECITATIVE 

Kind usage this — it soiely shall befall him — 

Here’s my best aiiow, and by heav’n I’ll maul him 
Revenge ' Revenge ' Oh, how I long to wound him , 
Now all the pangs of slighted love confound him 

AIR 

No more in the bowl 
His biutalized soul 
Shall find a retieat fiom the lass 
I’ll pay him, 

And slay him, 

His love shall be diy as his glass 

Exit 


END OF THE FIRST ACT 
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ACT IL SCENE I 

BACCHUS, with his Bowl on hib Head 

AIR 

Alas ' Alas ' how fast 
I feel my spints sinking. 

The joys of life aie past, 

I’ve lost the powei of dunking 
Egad, I find, at last, 

The heav’nly chaims of tmking 
And in the sound I cast 
The inisenes of thinking 

RECITATIVl, 

I’m plaguy ill — in dev’lish bad condition 

What shall I do — I’ll send foi a physician 

But then the honid fees — ay, theie’s the question — 

’Tis losing all a man s estate m jesting. 

Whilst nuises and apothecaiies paitake — 

Zounds, this will never do, ’twill make my heait ache. 
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Come then, ye fidleis, play up t’othei bout, 
I’tc a new nostiuin, and I’ll sing it out 

AIR 

Sciape, ye lidleis, tinkle, tinkle^ 

Music makes my twinklers twinkle. 
Humming, 

Thrumming, 

Groaning, 

Toning, 

Squeaking, 

Shrieking, ' 

Bawling, 

Squawling, 

O the sweet charms of tinkle, tinkle • 

RECITATIVE 

But this IS tiifling with the hot disease, 

Nor wine, nor brandy now can give me ease 

AIR 

When a jolly toper ails. 

And his nectar bottle fails, 

He’s in a most heavenly condition 
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Unless he can dunk, 

To the giave he must sink, 

And Death be his only physician 

RECITATIVE 

Zounds, can’t I guess the cause — ^hum — could I say a 
Shoit piayei oi two, with pietty Mistiess Maia 
Ah ’ theie it is ' why I vas woundy stupid ’ 

Faith, this IS all the handy woik of Cupid 

Since I m m love then, ovei eais and head in, 

Tis time to look about foi bed and bedding 
But fiist uncoveiing, in this magic helmet, 

I’ll shew the God that love and wine aie well met 

AIR 

Fill the bowl, and fill it high. 

Vast as the extended sky, 

Since the dire disease is found, 

Wine’s a balm to cuie the wound 
O the laptuious delights ’ 

When with women w me unites 
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EECITATIVE 

O here my satyis, fill the mighty cup, 
Haste, fly, begone. I’m dying foi a sup 

AIR 

1 11 fly to hei aims, 

And iifle hei charms, 

In kisses and compliments lavish , 

When heated by wine. 

If she should not incline, 
ril tiy all my courage, and ravish 
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SCENE II 
A dat'k Room 
JUNO 

RECITATIVE 

Now, Master Jupitei, III catch you napping — 
Gad, youll be finely hampei’d your own tiap m 
Would evly husband follow your example, 

And take upon himself his own adorning. 

No moie would wives upon their trammels tiample, 
No moie would stand the ancient tiade of homing 

AIR 

What wife but like me, 

Hei husband would see 
A lakehelly fellow, a lantei, aroiei 
If mistaking hei chaims. 

He should die in her aims. 

And lose the cold spouse in the waimth of the lovei 
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RECITATIVE 

Impatiently I wait 


AIR 

Haik' haik’ the God appioaches» 

He longs to ease his pain. 

Oh, how this love incroaches, 

Thro’ ev’ry trembling vein 

Oh, how my passion’s rising, 

And thumping m my hreast , 

’Tis something most sri prising, 

I shall be doubly blest 

RECITATIVE 

He’s here — Now prosper, Love, my undertaking. 
I’ll steal aside — I’m m a piteous quaking 
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SCENE III 

TUNO, BACCHUS 
BACCHUS 

RECITATIVE 

Now, pietty Mistress Maia, I’m yom humble 

But faith, I’d better look befoie I tumble. 

For should the little gipsy make resistance. 

And call in witnesses to hei assistance , 

Then, Bacchus, should youi fiiends or sistei fail ye, 
You’ll look confounded queer at the Old Bailey 

AIR 

The man that has no friend at court, 

Must make the laws confine his spoit. 

But he that has, by dint of flaws. 

May make his sport confine the laws 

RECITATIVE 

Zounds ' I’ve a project, and a fine one too 
What will not passion and invention do ? 

VoL I S 
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I’ll imitate the voice and sound of Jove, 

The girl’s ambition wont withstand his love* 

But should she squawl, and cry a rape, and scream on’t, 
Presto, I’m gone, and Jove will beai the blame on’t — 
The farce begins, the piologue’s wond’ious teazing, 
Pray Cupid, the catastrophe be pleasing 

AIR 

Oh ' wheie is my Maia^ O say 
What shadow conceals the fair maid , 

Bring hither the lantern of day. 

And shew me where Maia is laid, 

Emious vapouis, flyaway, 

Come ye streaming lights, discoi er. 

To an aident, dying lovei, 

Maia and the charms of day. 

JUNO 

RECITATIVE Aildc 

I have you fast — by all my wrongs I’ll fit ye, 

Wise as \ou aie, peihaps I may outw it y 
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AIR 

Heie thy longing Maia lies, 

Passion flaming in hei eyes , 

Whilst her heait 
Is thumping, beating. 

All in a heat, in 
Every part 
Like the ocean. 

All commotion, 

Thiough hei veins the billows loll, 

And the soft tempest ruffles all her soul 

BACCHUS 

RECITATIVE Aside 

Gods ' I have struck upon the very minute, 

I shall be happy, or the devil s in it 
It seems some assignation was intended, 

I’d pump it — but least said is soonest mended 

AIR 

Happy, happy, happy houi • 

Cupid now exalts his power. 
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111 my bieast the passion raging, 

All my tiembling frame engaging, 

Sets my every sense on fiie 
Let us, Maia, now retiie 

JUNO, 

RECITATIVE 

But say, should I resign my viigin chaims. 

Would you be ever constant to my arms? 

Would not your Juno lob me of your kindness? 
Must you not truckle to hei royal highness? 

BACCHUS 

No' by the duty wa\es of Styx I swear it, 

My love is youi s, my wife shall never shaie it 

JUNO Aside 

’Tis a sad compliment, but I must bear it 

BACCHUS 

AIR 

Then let’s away. 

And never delay, 
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Tis folly to stay 

From raptuie and love, 

I sicken, I die, 

0 come let us fly, 

Fiom the blue vaulted sky 
To the Paphian Grove 

JUNO 
Then away, 

1 obey 

Love and nature 

BACCHUS 
Since ’tis so. 

Let us go, 

Dearest creatuie ' 
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SCENE jy 

JUNO, BACCHUS, JUPITER. 
JUPITER 

RECITATIVE. 

I heard a voice within, oi else I’m tipsey — 
Maia, wheie aie jou? Come, you little gipsey, 

BACCHUS 

Maia’s with me. Sir, who the devil are ye^ 
Sirrah, begone. I’ll turn you if you tarry. 

JUPITER 

Fine lingo this to Jupiter'— Why truly 
I’m Jove the thund’rer — 

JUNO 

Out, you rascal, you he- 
BACCHUS 

Tis I am Jupiter, I wield the thunder' 
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Zounds, I’ll sneak off befoie they find the blunder 

Aside 


JUPITER 

Bieakmg from above, below 
Flow ye gleams of morning flow 
Rise, ye gloiies of the day, 

Rise at once with strengthen’d ray 

Sudden light, all astonished. 

BACCHUS 

Zounds, what can this mean ' 

JUNO 

I am all confusion > 
JUPITER 

Your paidon, Juno, for this rude intrusion 
Insatiate monstei ' I may now be jealous , 

If I’ve my mistresses, you have your fellows 
I’m now a Very husband without doubt, 

I fefel the honours of my forehead sprout 
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AIR 

Was it foi this, fiom morning to night 
Tempests and huiiicanes dwelt on youi tongue, 
Evei complaining of coldness and slight. 

And the same peal was eternally lung ^ 

Was it for this I was stinted of joy, 

Pleasure and happiness banish’d my breast. 
Poison’d with fondness which evei must cloy, 
Pinn’d to your sleeve, and deny’d to be blest ^ 

RECITATIVe 

I swear by Styx, and that’s an hornd oath. 

I’ll have revenge, and that upon you both 

JUNO 

Nay, heal me, Jove, by all that’s serious too, 

I swear I took the drunken dog for you. 

BACCHUS 

And with as safe a conscience, I can say, as 
I now stand here, I thought the chamber Maia’s 
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JUPITER 

It cannot be 


AIE 

I’ll not be cheated, 

Noi be treated 

Like the plaything of youi will 


JUNO 
I’ll not be slighted, 

I’ll be lighted, 

And I’ll keep my spirits still 

JUPITER 
Yon pitiful cully 

JUNO AND BACCHUS. 
You rakehelly bully. 

Your blusteiing. 

Clattering 

Flustering, 

Spattenng, 

Thundering, 

Blundering, 

I defy 


To Bacchus. 


To Jupiter 
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JUPITER 
Go mmd your toping, 

Uever come groping 
Into my quarters, I desiie, Sir 
Here you come horning. 

And adorning" 

JUNO 

You aie a lyar, Sir 


BACCHUS 
You lie, Sir, you he 
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SCENE F, 

JUNO, BACCHUS, JUPITER, CUPID 
CUPID 

RECITATIVE 

Heie aie the lovers all at clappei -clawing , 

A veiy pietty scene for Collett’s diawing. 

Oho, immoitals, why this cattei wauling? 
Through all Olympus I have heard youi bawling 

JUNO 

Ah ' Cupid, youi fine plotting, with a pox. 

Has set all in the wiong box 
^Uniavel quickly, foi tlie Thund’iei swears 
To pull cieation down about our ears 

CUPID 

AIR 

Attend' Attend' Attend' 

God, demi-god, and fiend, 

Mortals and iramoitals see, 
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Hither turn your wond’rmg eyes, 

See the rulers of the skies 
Conquer’d all, and slaves to me 

JUPITER 

KECITATIVE 

Pox o’ your brawling* haste, uniiddle quickly, 

Or by the thunder of my power I’ll tickle ye 

CUPID 

You, Jove, as punctual to youi assignation, 

Came here, with Maia to be very happy, 

But Juno, out of a fond inclination, 

Stept m hei room, of all youi love to trap ye 
Stiuck by m’y power, which the slave dar’d despise, 
Bacchus was wounded too by Maia’s eyes, 

And hithei stealing to appease his love. 

Thought Juno Maia, she thought Bacchus Jove 
Here rests the matter — are you all contented ? 

JUNO, 


No' No' not I 
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BACCHUS 

I’m glad I was prevented 

JUPITER Aide 

A lucky disappointment, on my life, 

All love IS thiown away upon a wife 

How sad ’ My intenuption could not please hei 

She moves my pity — 

CUPID 

Soften, Jove, and ease hei 
JUPITER 

Juno, thy hand, the giils no more I’ll dri%e at, 

I will be ever thine — ^or wench raoie private Aside 

AIR 

Smooth the furrows of thy brow, 

Jove is all the lover now, 

Otheis he’ll no moie pursue, 

Bjt be evei fix’d to you 

JUNO 

Then contented I resign, 
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My pierogative of scolding , 

Quiet when thy love is mine, 

When my arms with thine are folding 

CUPID. 

Then jolly Bacchus, why should we stand out. 
If we have quai relied, zounds ive’ll drink about 

AIE 

Love and wine uniting, 

Rule without controul. 

Are to the sense delighting, 

And captivate the soul 

Love and wine uniting, 

Are every wheie adoi’d, 

Tlieir pleasures aie inviting, 

All heav n they can afford 

BACCHUS 

Zounds, I agiee, ’tis folly to oppose it 
Let’s pay oui duty here, and then we’ll close it. 
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AIR To the audience 

To you, ye biave, ye fan, ye gay, 

Peniut me fiom myself to say, 

The juicy giape for you shall nse. 

In all the colouis of the skies, 

Foi you the vine’s delicious fitnt 
Shall on the lofty mountains shoot , 

And ev’iy wme to Bacchus dear 
Shall sparkle in perfection here 

CUPID 

Foi you, ye fan, whose heavenly charms-, 
Make all my airows useless aims, 

For you shall Handel’s lofty flight 
Clash on the hst’ning ear of night, 

And the soft melting sinking lay 
In gentle accents die away 
And not a whispei shall appear. 

Which modesty would blush to hear 

JUNO 

Ye biave, the pillais of the state, 

In valour and in conduct great. 

For you the rushing clang of arms 
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The yell of battle and alarms, 

Shall from the martial tiumpets fly, 
And echo through the mantling sky 

JUPITER 

From you, 3^6 gloiies of mankind. 

We hope a firm support to find, 

All that oui humble poweis can do 
Shall be displayed to pleasuie you, 
On you we build a wish’d success, 
'Tis youis, like deities, to bless 
Youi smiles will bettei eveiy scene. 
And clothe oui barren waste in green 


CHORUS 

So when along the eastern skies, 

The gloiies of the morning use. 

The humble flowei which slept the night, 
Expands its beauties to the light. 

Glows in its glossy new an ay. 

And shines amidst the shining da}^ 


rXD OF THE REVENGE 
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A BACCHANALIAN 


SUNG BY 

Mr REINHOLD 


Bacchus, evei smiling Powei, 
Patron of the festive houi ’ 

Heie thy genuine nectar roll 
To the Wide capacious bowl, 

While gentility and glee 
hlake these gaidens woithy thee 

Bacchus, ever miith and joy, 
Laughing, wanton, happy boy ’ 
Here advance thy clustered crown, 
Send thy purple blessings down. 
With the Nine to please conspire. 
Wreath the ivy round the lyre 


Vot I 


T 
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TO BE SUNG B\ 

Mrs BARTHELEMON and Master CHENEY 


Away to the Woodlands, away ' 

The shepheids aie forming a nng 
To dance to the honor of May, 

And welcome the pleasuies of Spring 
The shepheidess labours a. grace, 

And snines in her Sunday’s ariay, 
And beais in the bloom of her face 
The charms and the beauties of May 

Away to the Woodlands, away ' 

The shepheids are forming a iing, <|’c 
Away to the Woodlands, away* 

And join with the amorous tiain 
’Tis treason to labour to day, 
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Now Bacchus and Cupid must reign 
With garlands of piimioses made, 

And Clown’d with the sweet blooming spiay, 
-^hro’ Woodland, and meadow, and shade, 
We’ll dance to the honor of May. 

Away to the, (§c. 
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What IS war and all its joys ? 
Useless mischief, empty noise 
What are arms and trophies won? 
Spangles glittenng in the sun 
Rosy Bacchus, give me wine. 
Happiness is only thine ' 

What IS love without the bowl? 
’Tis a languor of the soul 
Crown’d with ivy, Venus charms, 
Ivy courts me to her arms 
Bacchus, give me love and wine. 
Happiness is only thine ' 
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Young Stiephon is as fan a swam, 

As e’er a slieplieid of the plain 
In all the hundred round , 

But Ralph has tempting shoulders, true, 
And will as quickly buckle to 
As any to be found 


Young Colin has a comely face. 

And cudgels with an active grace. 

In every thing complete. 

But Hobbmol can dance divine, 

Gods ' how his manly beauties shine. 
When Jigging with his feet 
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Rogei IS veiy stout and strong, 

And Thyrsis sings a heavenly song, 
Soft Giles IS busk and small 
Who shall I chuse ? who shall I shun ? 
Why must I be confin’d to one^^ 

Why can’t I have them alP 
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STllEPHON 

Lucy, since the knot Avas ty cl, 

Which coiifiim d thee Stiephon’s biide, 
All is pleasuie, all is joy, 

Mamed lo\e can nevei cloy, 

Leain, ye loveis, leain fiom this, 
Maiiiage is the load to bliss 

LUCY 

Whilst thy kindness ev’iyhoui 
Gathcis pleasuie with its powei, 

Love and tendeiness in thee 
IMust be happiness to me 
Leain, \e roveis, leain fiom this, 
Maiiiage is substantial bliss 

BOTH 

Godlike Hymen, ever leign, 

Rulei of the happy tiain, 

Lift thy flaming toich above 
All the flights of wanton love, 
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Peaceful, solid, blest, seiene, 
Tiiumpb m the mairied scene 

STREPHON 

Blest with thee, the sultiy da}^ 
Flies on wings of down away, 

Lab ’ling o’er the yellow plain. 

Open to the sun and lain. 

All my painful labouis fly. 

When I think my Lucy’s nigh 

LUCY 

0 my Strephon, could my heait 
Happiness to thee impait, 

Joy should sing away the houi. 
Love should ev’iy pleasure show’i, 
Seaich ray faithful bieast, and see, 

1 am blest in loving thee 

BOTH 

Godlike Hymen, evei leign, 

Rulei of the happy tiain. 

Lift thy flaming torch above 
All the flights of wanton love. 
Peaceful, solid, blest, seiene. 
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A BURLETTA 
1770 


DISTORT Mr BANNISTER 

COUNCELLOR LATITAT Mt REINHOLD 
ENDORSE Master CHENEV 

LADY TEMPEST Mr THOMPSON 


ACT I. SCENE I 
LADY TEINIPEST AND LATITAT- 
LATITAT 

I tell you Lady Tempest — 

LADY TEMPEST 

And I tell you, Mi Lattitat, it shall not be. — 
I’ll have no Society of Antiquaues meet heie 
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None but the honourable Membeis of the Cotene 
shi.u assemble heie — you shall know 

LATITAT 

Suspeiid youi jage, Lady Tempest, and let me 
open my bnef — Have you not this day, mo%ed 
by the instigation of the Dev il, and not having 
the feai of God befoie \oui eyes, wilfully and 
wittingly, and maliciously diiven all my fi lends 
out ot my house Was it done like a Woman of 
Quality? 


LADY TEMPEST 

It was done like a Woman of Spiiit A character, 
it shall evei be my task to maintain 

AIR 

Away with your maxims, and dull foimal lules 
The shackles of pleasure, and trammels of fools, 
For Wisdom and Prudence I caie not a straw 
I’ll act, as I please, for my Will is my Law 
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LATITAT 

But upon my soul Madam I have one more con- 
sideiation which should especially move you to 
biidle youi passion foi it spoils youi face 
When you knocked down Loid Rust vith the 
Bust of Maicus Auielius, you looked the veiy 
pictuie of the Alecto last taken out of the Heicu- 
laneum 


AIR 

Passion woise than age will plow 
Fuiiows on the fiOMTimg blow 
Rage and passion will disgiace 
Eveiy beauty of the face. 
Whil’st good natuie will supply 
Beauties, which can nevei die 


LADY TEMPEST 

Mr Latitat I wont be abused Did I for 

this condescend to forget my quality and many 
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such a Tautology of Nothing 1 will not be 

abused 


SCENE 

DISTORT, LATITAT, LADY TEMPEST 

DISTORT 

Pray Madam what has enraged you ? May I ha'v e 
the honoiii of knowing 


LATITAT 

Mr Distoit shall be our Referee 


LADY TEMPEST 


That IS, if I please Sir 
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LATITAT 

Pi ay my Lady let me state the case, and } ou 
may afteiwaids make a leply — you must know 
Sir — 


LADY TEMPEST 

Yes, Sn, you must know, this moining. Mi 
Latitat had invited all his antiquated fiiendi 
Lord Rust, Hoiatio Tiefoil, Col Tiagedus, 
Piofessor Vase, and Counterfeit the Jew, to sit 
upon a biass half-penny, which being a little 
worn, they agieed, Nem Con to be an Otho 

LATITAT 

And it is fuithei necessaiy to be known, that, 
while we were all warm in debate upon the pre- 
mises, my Lady made a foicible entiy into the 
pailoui, and seizing an antique Bust of Marcus 
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did with three blows of the said Bust, knock 
down Anthony Viscount Rust, and — 

LADY TEMPEST 

And diove them all out of the house 

LATITAT 

And fuitheimore — 

LADY TEMPEST 

Silence, Mr Latitat, I insist on the piivilege of 
an English Wife. 

LATITAT 

And moreover — 

DISTORT 

Nay, Councelloi, as I am your Referee, I com- 
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itiand silence Piay ^vliat do jou lay joui da- 
mages at - 


LATITAT 

My Lady has m her cabinet a Jupitei Tonans, 
Mhich in spite of all my endeavouis to open hei 
eyes, she peisists m calling an Indian Pagod, and 
upon condition of my receiving that, I diop the 
piosecution 


DISTORT Aiide to Lady 

’Tis a tiifle, Madam, let him have it, it may 
turn to account 


LADY TEMPEST. 

A very toy He shall have it instantly, on con- 
dition I have the use of my tongue 


Vox, I 


U 
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AIR 

What aie all your favouiite jo\s^ 
What aie oui pleasuies 


** So It stands m the Original, erased 
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t opted Jtom a Poem in Chattel ton's hand-wtil’ng in the 
Biitish Museum 


Hail Resignation, hail ambiguous Dame, 

Thou Paithian Archei in the fight of fame ' 

When thou hast drawn the mj'Stic veil benveen 
Tis the pool Mmistei’s concluding scene 
Shekel ed beneath thy pinions he withdraws. 

And tells us his Integiity’s the cause 
Sneaking to solitude he lails at state. 

And rathei would be viituous than be gieat. 
Laments the impotence of those who guide 
And wishes public clamors may subside 
But while such logues as Noith or Sandwich steei 
Our grievances will nevei disappear 

I 

Hail Resignation ' ’tis fiom thee we tiace 
The various Villanies of Power and Place, 
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When Rascalsj once but Infamy and Rags^ 

Rich with a nation’s ruin swell then bags. 

Pill chase a Title and a loyal Smile, 

And pay to be distmguishably vile 
When big with self impoitance’^ thus the} shine 
Contented with then gleanings they resign 
When Ministeis, unable to preside. 

The tott’nng Vehicle no longer guide. 

The poweiful Thane piepares to kick his Giace 
From all his glorious Dignities of Place, 

But still the honor of the Action’s thine. 

And Grafton’s tender Conscience can lesign, 
Lament not Grafton that thy hasty fall 
Turns out a public happiness to all. 

Still by your emptiness of look appeal 
The luins of a Man who used to steer. 

Still weai that insignificance of face 

Which dignifies you more than Power or Place 

Whilst now the Constitution tott ring stands 
And needs the firm support of able hands. 


* A pen drawn through these wordo 
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Youi Giace stood foiemost in the gloiious Cause 
To shake the veiy basis of our LaivSj 
But thanks to Camden, and a noble few. 

They stemra’d Oppression’s Tide and conquer’d you 
How can your Prudence be compleatly piais’d 
In flying fiom the Stoim youi self had lais’d. 

When the black Clouds of Discoid veil’d the Sky 
’Twas moie than Prudence in your Grace to fly. 

For had the thundeis bui"st upon youi head 
Soon had you mingled with the headless dead 
Not Bute tho’ here the deput}' of Fate 
Could save so vile a Ministei of State 

Oft has the Carlton Sybil piophesy’d 
How long each Minister of State should guide 
And fiom the dark recesses of her Cell, 

When Bute was absent, would to Stuait tell 
The secret fates of Senators and Peers, 

What Lord’s exalted but to lose his Eais, 

What futuie Plans the Junto have design’d, 

What Wiiters* are with Rockingham combin’d, 


Query, ‘Wretches 
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Who should accept a Pi ivy Seal oi Rod, 

Who’s Loid Lieutenant of the Land of Nod, 

What pension’d Nobleman should hold his post 
What pool dependant scoi’d without his host. 
What Patriot big with popular Applause 
Should join the Ministiy and prop the Cause, 
With many Seciets of a like import 
The daily Tittle Tattle of a Court, 

By common Fame retail’d as Office New's 
In Coffee-houses, Taverns, Cellars, Stews 
Oft from her secret Casket would she diaw 
A knotty Plan to undermine the Law, 

But tho’ the Council sat upon the scheme 
Time has discovered that ’tis all a dieam 
Long had she known the date of Grafton’s Power 
And in her Tablet mark’d his flying hour. 
Rumour reports a Message from hei Cell 
Arrived but just three hours before he fell 
Well knew the subtle Minister of State 
Her knowledge in the Mysteries of Fate, 

And catching eveiy Pension he could find. 
Obey’d the fatal Summons and resign’d 
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Far m the North amidst whose dieary hills 
None hear the pleasant muim’img sound of rills, 
Wheie no soft Gale in dying raptiues blows 
Or ought which bears the look of \eidure grows. 
Save where the North wind cuts the solemn Yew 
And lusset Rushes drink the noxious Dew 
Dank Exhalations diawn from stagnant Moors 
The Morning Dress of Caledonia’s Shores 
Upon a bleak and solitaiy Plain 
Expos’d to every Storm of Wind and rain, 

A humble Cottage leai’d its lowly head. 

Its loof with matted reeds and lushes spiead. 

The Walls were osiers daub’d with slimy clay. 
One narrow entrance open’d to the day ; 

Here liv’d a Laird the ruler of his Clan, 

Whose fame thio’ eveiy Northern Mountain ran. 
Great was his Learning, for he long had been 
A student at the Town of Aberdeen, 

Professor of all Langauges at once. 

To him some reckoned Chappellm a Dunce 
With happy fluency he leain’d to speak 
Syriac or Latin, Arabic or Greek 
Not any Tongue in which Oxonians sing 
When they lejoice, or blubber with the King, 
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To him appear’d unknown with sapient look 
He taught the Highland meaning of each Caook 
But often when to Pastimes he inclin’d. 

To give some relaxation to his mind. 

He laid his books aside , foigot to lead 
To hunt wild Goslings down the Rivei Tweed, 

To chace a staiving Weezel from her bed 
And wear the Spoil triumphant on his head 
’Tis tiue his Rent Roll just maintain’d his State, 

But some in spite of Poverty are great 
Tho’ Famine sunk hei Impress on his face. 

Still you might theie his haughty Temper tiace. 
Descended from a Catalogue of Kings 
Whose warlike Arts Mac Pheison sweetly sings 
He bore the Majesty of Monarchs past. 

Like a tall Pine rent with the Wintei’s blast 
Whose spreading Trunk and witheied branches show 
How glorious once the loidly Tiee might grow 

Of all the warring Passions in his breast 
Ambition still presided o’er the rest. 

This is the Spur which actuates us all. 

The visionary height whence thousands fall. 
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Which aids him in each militaiy Deed, 

The Lady’s Diesser, Looking Glass and Paint, 
The warm Devotion of the seeming Saint 

Sawney, the nobler ruler of the Clan, 

Had number’d o’er the ripei yeais of man, 
Giaceful in Stature, lavishing his mien. 

To make a Conquest was but to be seen 
Fir’d by Ambition he resolv’d to roam 
Far fiom the famine of his native home. 

To seek the waimer Climate of the South, 

And at one Banquet feast his Eyes and Mouth 
In vain the am’ious Highland Lass complain’d. 
The Son of monarchs would not be restiain’d. 
Clad in his native manj -colour’d suit 
Foith shuts the walking Majesty of Bute 
His spacious Sword to a large Wallett stiung 
Acioss his bioad capacious Shoulders hung 
As from the Hills the Land of Piomise rose 
A secret Tiansport in his bosom glows, 

A joy prophetic until then unknown 
Assui’d him all he view’d would be his own- 
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Kew scenes of Pleasure lecieate his Sight, 

He views the feitile Meadows with delight. 

Still m soliloquy he prais’d the View, 

Nor more was pleas’d with futuie scenes at Kew 
His wondei broke in murmuis from his tongue. 

No more the Praise of Highland hills he sung. 

Till now a sti anger to the cheerful green 
Where spiinging Flowers diversify the Scene 
The lofty Elm, the Oak of loidly look. 

The Willow shadowing the bubbling brook. 

The hedges blooming with the sweets of May 
With double Pleasuie mark’d his gladsome way 
Having thio’ vaiying lural Piospects past. 

He leach’d the gieat Metiopolis at last 
Here Fate beheld him as he tiudg’d the Slieet, 

Bare was his buttocks and unshod his feet, 

A lengthening tram of boys displayed him Great, 
He seem’d already Minister of State 
The Carlton Sybil saw his graceful Mien 
And strait forgot her hopes of being Queen 
***** 

She sigh’d, she wish’d, swift virtuous Chudleigh flew 
To bring the Caledonian Swam to Kew, 
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Then intioduced him to her secret Cell 
What furthei can the modest numbers tell? 

* * 4ic i(- 

Norie rid the Bioomstaff with so good a grace, 
Oi pleas’d hei with such Majesty of Face, 
Eniaptiii’d with her Incubus she sought 
How to reward his Meiit asf she ought. 
Resolved to make him greatest of the great 
She led him to her hidden Cave of State, 
Theie Spurs and Coxonets were placed around 
And Privy Seals were scatter’d on the ground, 
Heie Piles of honorary Truncheons lay 
And gleaming Stars — * aitificial day 
With mystic rods whose magic Powei is such 
They metamorphose Parties with a touch 
Here hung the pi nicely — f of gartei’d blue 
With flags of all Varieties of hue 
These said the Sybil from this piesent hour 
Are thine, with every Dignity of power 
No Statesman shall be titularly great. 

None shall obtain an Office in the State 


* Illegible 
f Illegible 
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But such whose piinciples and manneis suit 
The virtuous tempei of the Earl of ButCj 
All shall pursue thy Intel est, none shall guide 
But such as you repute aie qualify ’d 
No more on Scotland’s melancholy plain 
Youi starving Countiymen shall dunk the ram. 
But hither hasting on then naked feet 
Piocure a place, foiget themselves, and eat 
No Southern Patriot shall oppose my will. 

If not my look, my Treasuier can kill. 

His Pistol nevei fails in time of need. 

And who daies contradict my Powei shall bleed 
A futuie Barrington will also rise 
With bfood and Death to enteitam my Eyes 
But this forestalls futmity and fate, 
ni chuse the piesent hour to make thee gieat 
He bow’d submission, and with eager view 
Gaz’d on the wither’d Oracle of Kew 
She seiz’d a pendant Garter and began 
To elevate the Ruler of the Clan, 

Gilt lound his leg the honour’d trifle shone 
And gather’d double lustre from the throne. 
With native Dignity he fill’d the stall 
The Wonder, Jest and Enmity of all 
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Not yet content with honoiary Gtace 
The S 5 b.l hu$y fo^ the sweets of Place, 

Kicii.’d out a Mmistei the People's Pride, 

Ar4 lifted Sawney in his place to guide 

The 1 eodei of the Treasiuy he rose 

Whilst Fare mark’d down the nation’s futuie woes 

Mad wiih Ambilion his impenous hand 

Scattered Oppression thio’ a gioaning land. 

Still Taxes followed Taxes, Giants Supplies 
With ev’iv ill resulting from Excise 
Not satisfied with this unjust increase. 

Pie stiuck ? boldei Stroke and sold the Peace 
The Gallic millions so convinced h’s mind 
On honouiable Teims the Treaty’s sign’d 

But w'ho his private charactei can blame, 

Oi bland his Titles with a Villain’s name 
Upon an Estimation of the Gains 
He stoop’d beneath himself to take the leins, 

A good Oeconomist he seiv’d the Ciown 
And made his Master’s inteiest hiS own. 

His staiMiig Fi lends and Countiymea apph’d, 

To shaie the Mmistiy, assist to guide. 
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Nor ask’d m ^aln — his charitable hand 
Made Plenty smile in Scotland’s banen land^ 

Her Tvandeiing Sons foi Poveity renown’d 
Places and Pensions, Bribes or Titles found 
Far fiom the South was humble Merit fled 
And on the Noithem Mountains i ear’d hei head. 
And Genius having lang’d beyond the Tweed 
Sat blooding upon Bards who could not lead. 
Whilst Courage boasting of his highland might 
Mentions not Culloden’s mgloiious fight 
But whilst his Loidship fills the honour’d stall 
Ample provision satisfies them all 
The Genius sings his Praise, the Soldier sweais 
To mutulate each muim iing Caitiff’s Eais, 

The Father of his Country they adore. 

And live in elegance unknown before 

* * * :f 

Around this mystic Sun of liquid Gold 
A swarm of planetary Statesmen roll’d, 

Tho’ some have since as Ministers been known 
They shone with borrow’d lustre, not their own 
In ev’ry revolution day and night 
Fiom Bute they caught each particle of light 
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He destin’d out the Circles they fulfillj 
Hung on the bulky nothing of his Will 

How shall I brand with infamy a Name 
Which bids defiance to all Sense of Shame ^ 
How shall I touch his Iron Soul with pain. 
Who hears unmov’d a Multitude complain ^ 

A multitude made wi etched by his hand. 

The common Curse and Nuisance of the Land 
Holland of thee I sing infernal Whetch 
Say, can thy Power of Mischief fuithei stietch? 
Is there no other Aimy to be sold. 

No town to be destroy’d for Biibes and Gold!* 
Or wilt thou rathei sit contented down. 

And starve the Subject to enrich the Crown' 
That when the Treasury can boast supplies 
Thy pilfering Genius may have eveicise. 

Whilst unaccounted Millions pay thy toil 
Thou art secure if Bute divides the spoil 
Catching his influence from the best of kings 
Vice broods beneath the Shadow of his Wings, 
The Vengeance of a Nation is defy’d 
And Liberty and Justice set aside 
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Distinguish’d Robbei of the Public say. 

What urg’d thy tuned spiiit’s hasty way i* 

She in the Piotection of a King, 

Did Recollection paint the fate of Byng? 

Did Conscience hold that mirroi to thy sight 
Oi Aylyffe’s Ghost accompany thy flight ? 

Is Bute more poweiful than the sceptied hand, 
Oi ait thou safei m a foieign land? 

In vain the scene lelinquish’d now you giieve 
Cuising the moment you were foiced to leave 
Thy rums on the Isle of Thanet built. 

The fiuits of Plunder, Villainy and Guilt 
When you presume on English ground to tread 
Justice will lift her Weapon at your head 
Contented with the Author of your State 
Maintain the Comersation of the Gieat, 

Be busy in Confederacy and Plot, 

And settle what shall be on what is not. 

Display the Statesman in some wild design, 
Foietell when North will tumble and lesign. 
How long the busy Sandwich, mad for rule. 
Will lose his laboui and remain a Fool 
But your Accounts, the subject of debate, 

Aie sunk beneath the notice of the Great, 
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Let brib’d Exchequei Telleis find ’em just, 
While on the Penalty of Place they must, 

Befoie you’re seen your honesty is clear. 

And all will evidently right appear 

When as a Minister you had your day 
And gather’d light from Bute’s superior lay. 

His striking representative you shone. 

And seem’d to glimmer in yourself alone 
The lives of thousands bartei’d foi a bn be. 

With Villainies too shocking to desciibe. 

Your system of Oppiession testify ’d 
None but the conscientious Fox could guide 
As Bute IS fix’d eternal in his sphere 
And Mmisteis revolve around in Air 
Your Infamy with such a lasting lay, 

Glow’d thro’ youi oib in one continued day, 
Still ablest Politicians hold dispute. 

Whether you gave, oi borrow’d light from Bute 
Lost in the blaze of his superior Parts, 

We often have descry’d your little Arts 
But at a proper distance from his sphere 
We saw the little Villain disappear, 

Voi I X 
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When diest m Titles, the burlesque of Place 
A moie illustrious Rascal shew’d his face, 

Your destin’d Sphere of Mimstiy now run, 

You dropt like otheis in the Paient sun. 

There as a Spot you purpose to lemain. 

And seek piotection in the Sybil s Swam 
Grafton his planetary Life began, 

Tho’ foreign to the System of the Clan, 

Slowly he roll’d aiound the Fount of Light, 
Long was his Day, but longei was his Night 
Irregular, unequal in his Course, 

Now languid he revolves, now rolls with force. 
His scarce-collected light obliquely hurl’d 
Was scatter’d ere it reach’d his frozen World 
Thio’ all his undei Offices of Place, 

All had conSpii’d to represent his Grace, 

Lifeless and dull the wheels of State were dnv’n, 
Slow as a Courtier on his load to Heaven 
If Expedition urg’d the dull Machine 
He knew so little of ttie golden mean. 

Swift Hurry and Confusion wild began 
To discompose the Thane’s determin’d plan 
Error, his Secratary, lent his aid 
To undeimine each Plot his Cunning laid. 
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He wiote dispatches m his Grace’s name, 

And ruined every Project Noith could frame 
Yet as he blunder’d thro’ the lengthen’d night 
He sciiously protested all was right. 

Since Dissipation is thy only joy 

Go, Grafton, join the dance and act the boy, 

’Tis not foi Fops in cabinets to shine, 

And Justice must confess that title’s thine 
Dress to excess and powder into fame. 

In Drums and Hurncanes exalt your name 
There you may glittei, there your worth may rise 
Above the little reach of vulgar eyes 
But in the high departments of the State 
Your Talents are too trifling to be great 
There all your imperfections rise to view. 

Not Sandwich so contemptible as you 
Bute from the summit of his Power descry’d 
Your glaring inability to guide, 

And mustenng every rascal in his gang. 

Who might for meiit all together hang. 

From the black Catalogue and worthy crew. 

The Jesuitical and scheming few. 
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Selected by the Leader of the Clan, 

Recened insti actions for then futme plan, 

And aftei piopei adoration paid 

Weie to then destin’d spheie of state convey d 

To shine the Mmisteijs Satellites, 

Collect Ins light, and give his Loidship ease, 
Refoim his ciooked Politics and diaw 
A moie seveie attack upon the Laiv, 

Settle his eiimg Revolutions right. 

And give in just pioportion day and night 

Alas ’ the foice of Scottish piide is such. 

These mushiooms of a day presum’d too much 
Conscious of cunning and supeiioi aits 
They scorn’d the Mimstei’s too tiifling paits, 
Giafton resents a tieatment so unjust, 

And damns the Carlton Sybil’s fiery lust. 

By which a Scoundrel Scot oppicst the lealm. 
And Rogues below contempt disgiac’d the helm 
Swift Scandal caught the accents as they fell. 
And boie them to the Sybil’s secret cell 
Enrag’d she wing’d a Messenger to Bute, 

Some Minister moie able to depute , 

1 
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Her Chaiactei and Virtue was a jest, 

Whilst Grafton was of useless powei possest 
This done, her just desiie of Vengeance waim, 
She gave him notice of the bursting stoim , 
Timid and dubious Giafton faced about. 

And trembled at the thoughts of being out 
But as no Laws the Sybil’s powei confin’d 
He diop d his blushing honours and lesign'd 

Step foiward Noith' and let the doubtful see 
Wondeis and miracles leviv’d in thee 
Did not the living witness haunt the Couit, 
WTiat Eai had given faith to my lepoit? 

Amidst the rout of ministerial Slaves 
Rogues who want Genius to lefine to Knaves, 
Who could imagine that the wretch more base 
Should fill the highest Infamy of Place ^ 

That Noith the vile domestic of a Peer, 

W'hose name an Englishman detests to heai. 
Should leave his tiivial share of Bedford’s gains 
Become a Ministei and take the leins. 

And fiom the meanest of the gang ascend 
Above his worthy Governor and fiiend^ 
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This wond’ious Metamoiphose of an hour, 
Sufficiently evinced the Sybil’s power, 

To rum Nations, little logues to raise, 

A virtue supernatuial displays, 

What but a powei infernal oi divine 

Could honour Noith, or make his Giace resign 

Some superficial Politicians tell 

When Grafton from his gilded Tuiret fell, 

The Sybil substituted North a blank, 

A mustered faggot to compleat the lank, 

Without a distant thought that such a Tool 
Would change its being and aspiie to rule. 

But such the humble North’s indulgent fate, 

When striding in the saddle of the state 
He caught by Inspiration statesmanship, 

And diove the slow machine and smack’d his whip, 
Whilst Bedford wondeiing at his sudden skill 
With reverence view’d the Packhorse of his will 

His Majesty (the buttons thrown aside) 

Declar’d his fix’d intention to preside 
No longer sacnficed to every Knave 
He’d show himself discreet as well as brave, 
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In every Cabinet and Council cause 
He'd be D ctatoi and enforce the laws 
Whilst Noith should in his piesent Office stand 
As Undeistiappei to duect his hand 

Now Expectation, now extend thy wing * 
Happy the Land whose Ministei's a King, 
Happy the King who luling each debate 
Can peep thiough every Rogueiy of State 
See Hope aiiayed in Robes of virgin white, 
Trailing an aich d vaiiety of Light, 

Comes showeiing blessings on a min’d realm. 
And shews the ciown’d diiectoi of the helm 
Retui n, fair Goddess, till some future day , 
The King has seen the eiroi of his way, 

And by his smaiting shoulders seems to feel 
The W heel of State is not a Catharine Wheel 
Wise by Expeiience, geneial Nurse of Fools, 
He leaves the Ministiy to venal Tools, 

And finds his happy talents better smt 
The making buttons for his favouiite Bute, 

In countenancing the unlawful views 
Which North, the Delegate of Bute, pursues, 
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In glossing with Authority a Tram 
Whose names are Infamy, and objects Gair 

Hail, filial Duty ' great if rightly us’d. 

How little, when mistaken and abus’d , 

View’d from one point, how glorious ait thou seen, 
Fiom otheis, how degenerate and mean 
A Seraph or an Idiot’s head we see 
Oft on the latter stands the type of thee. 

And bowing at his Paient’s knee is drest 
In a long hood of many-colour’d vest 

The seep tied King who dignifies a throne. 

Should be in private life himself alone 
No Fiiend or Mother should his conscience scan, 
Or with the Nation’s head confound the Man 
Like juggling Melchi Zadok’s piiestish plea. 
Collected in himself a King should be 
But Tiuths may be umielcome, and the lay 
Wluch shall to Royal Ears such tiuths con\ey, 
The conflagiations of the Hangman’s ire 
May loast and execute with foieign file 
The Muse who values safety shall leturn. 

And sing of subjects wheie she cannot bum 
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Continue Noith thy vile burlesque of PoAver, 

And leap the haivest of the present hour, 

Collect and fill thy coffers Av^itli the spoil 
And* let thy gatheimgs recompense thy Toil 
Whilst the Rogues out revile the Rascals in, 

Repeat the Proveib let those laugh that win 
Fleeting and transitoiy is the date 
Of sublunary Mimsteis of State, 

Then whilst thy Summer lasts, piepaie thy hay. 
Nor trust to Autumn and a future day 

I leaA e thee noiv, but with intent to trace 
The Villains and the honest men of Place 
The fiist are still assisting m thy tiain 
To aid the pillage and divide the gam 
The last of known integrity of mind 
Forsook a venal paity and lesign d 

Come Satiie ' aid me to display the fiist, 

Of eveiy honest Englishman accuist. 

Come Tiuth, assist me to piepare the lajs. 
Where Worth demands, and gne the lattei piaise 
Ingemus Sandwich whithei dost thou fly 
To shun the censuie of the public eye 
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Dost thou want matter for another speech, 

Or othei works of Genius to impeach ? 

Or would thy insignificance and pride 
Presume above thyself and seek to guide? 

Pursue thy Ignis-fatuus of Power, 

And call to thy assistance viituous Gower, 

Set Rigby’s happy countenance m play, 

To vindicate whatever you can say 
Then when you totter into place and fame, 

With double infamy you biand your name 
Say Sandwich in the Winter of your date. 

Can you ascend the Hobby-horse of State, 

Do Titles echo giateful in your ear. 

Or IS it mockery to call you Peer 
In - - - silvei d age to play the fool. 

And with lascals infamous a Tool, 

Plainly denote your judgment is no more, 

Your honour was extinguish’d long befoie 

Say, if Reflection ever blest thy mind. 

Hast thou one leal friend among mankind ? 

Thou hadst one once, free, generous and sinceie. 
Too good a Senator for such a Peer, 
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Him thou hast ofFei’d as a Saciifice 
To Lewdness, Immorality and Vice, 

Youi * scoundrel set the gin, 

And*fiiendship was the bait to draw him in 
What honourable \ illani could they find 
Of Sandwich’s latitudinaiy mind? 

Tho’ Intimacy seem’d to stop the way. 

You they employ’d to tempt him and betray 
Full well you executed then commands. 

Well you deseiv’d the pension at their hands 
For you in houis of tiifling he compiled 
A dissertation blasphemous and wild 
Be it recorded too, at your desire. 

He called foi D-emons to assist his Lyie, 
Relying on your fiiendship soon he found 
How dangerous the support of rotten ground 
In your infernal attiibutes array’d, 

You seiz d the wish d for Poem and betray d. 

Hail mighty Twitcher ' can my feeble line 
Give due reward to merit such as thine? 


* * Patronizing, I believe 
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Not Churchill’s keenest Satne ever reach’d 
The Conscience of the Rascal who impeach’d 
My feeble numbers and untutor’d lay 
On such an haiden’d wretch is thiown away, 

I leave thee to the impotent delight 
Of visiting the Hailots of the night, 

Go hear thy Nightingale’s enchanting stiain, 

My Satiie shall not dart a sting in vain 
There you may boast one sense is entertain’d, 
Tho’ Age piesent your other senses pain'd, 

Go Sandwich if thy file of lust compel, 

Regale at Harrington's religious Cell, 

\iUegible 

Exeit your pool endeavouis as }-ou please, 

The jest and bubble of the harlot crew. 

What entertain’d youi j-outh, in age puisue 

When Giafton shook oppiession’s iron rod, 

Like Egypt s lice, the insti umeut of God, 

When Camden, diiven fiom his office, saw 
The last -vveak efforts of expiring Law, 

When Bute, the legulator of the state 
Preferi’d the^iclous, to transplant* the gieat. 


* Query ^ Supplant 
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When lank Coriuption thio’ all orders ran 
And Infamy united Sawney’s Clan, 

When e\ ery office was with Rogues disgrac’d, 
And. the Scotch dialect became the taste — 
Could Beaufoit with such cieatures stay behind ’ 
No, Beaufort was a Biiton, and lesign’d 
Thy resignation, Somerset, shall shine 
When Time hath buiyed the recording line, 

And proudly glaring in the rolls of Fame, 

With more than Titles decorate thy name 
Amidst the gather’d Rascals of the age, 

Who murder noble paits, the Court then stage, 
One Nobleman of honesty lemains. 

Who scorns to draw in ministeiial chains, 

Who honouis virtue and his country’s peace, 
And sees with Pity giiexances increase 
Who bravely left all soided Mews of place, 

And lives the honour of the Beaufoit race 

Deep in the secret. Bailing ton and Gower, 
Rais’d upon villainj'^, aspire to power, 

Big with importance they presume to use 
Above a minister they must despise, 
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Whilst Barrington as Secretaiy shows 
How many Pensions paid his blood and blows 
And GoM'er, the humbler cieatuie of the two, 

Has only futuie piospects in his view 
But Noith lequires assistance fiom the Gieat 
To woik anothei Button in the State, 

That W’eymouth may compleat the birthday Suit, 
Full tiimin’d by Twitchei and cut out by Bute 
So many worthy Schemeis must produce 
A Statesman’s Coat of universal Use , 

Some System of oeconomy to save 
Another Million for anothei Knave 
Some Plan to make a Duty, large before, 
Additionally great, to grind the poor 
For ’tis a Maxim with the guiding Wise, 

Just as the Commons sink the Rich arise 

If Ministers and Privy Council Knaves, 

Would rest contented with their being slaves, 

And not with anxious infamy pursue 

Those measures which will fetter others too, 

The swelling Cry of Liberty would rest, 

Noi Englishmen complain, noi Knaves protest 
2 
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But Couitieis have a littleness of mind, 

And once enslaved would fettei all mankind 
’Tis to this Naiiowness of Soul we owe, 

What further ills our Libeities shall knoiv, 

’Tis fiom this Piinciple our Feuds began, 
Fomented by the Scots, ignoble Clan, 

Stiange that such little Creatures of a Tool, 

By Lust and not by merit rais’d to i ule, 

Should sow Contention in a noble Land, 

And scattei Thunders from a \ enal hand 
Gods ’ that these fly-blows of a Stallion’s day, 
Warm d into being by the Sybil’s lay, 

Should shake the Constitution, Rights and Laws, 
Andpiosecute the Man of Freedom’s cause ' 
Whilst Wilkes to every Billon’s light appeal’d, 
With loss of Libeity that right he seal’d 
Imprison’d and oppress’d he persever’d, 

Noi Sawney oi his powerful Sybil fear’d 
The Hag replete with malice from above, 

Shot Poison on the Screech Owd of hei Lo\ e, 
Unfoitunately to his Pen"^ it fell. 

And flow’d in double rancour to her Cell 


* Doubtful 
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Madly she ia\ed, to ease hei tortui d mind. 

The object of hei Hatied is confin’d 
But he suppoited by his Countiy s Laws, 

Bid hei defiance, foi tuas Fieedoin's Cause 
Hti Tieasuiei and Talbot fought in \ain, 

Tho each attain d his fa\ ouiite Object, Gam 
She sat as usual when a Pioject fails. 

Damn d Chudleigh s phyz, and din'd upon her nails 

Unhappy Land ' whose govern’d Monarch sees 
Tin o’ Glasses and Peispective such as these, 

When juggling to deceive his untiy d sight. 

He Mews the Mmistiy all tiammell’d light. 

Whilst to his ej e the othei Glass apply d, 

His Subjects failings aie all magnified 
Unheeded the Petitions aie receiv'd, 

Noi one lepoit of Grievances believ’d , 

’Tis but the \oice of Faction in disguise 
That blinds with Liberty the people s eyes , 

’Tis Riot and Licentiousness puisues 
Some disappointed Placeman’s piivate t/iewi ' 


* Left out, but right, by rhunc 
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And shall such venal Creatures steei the helm, 
Waving Oppiession’s banners lound the realm ^ 
Shall Batons to the vile detested Troop, 

Foi getting ancient honour, meanly stoop? 

Shall we our Rights and Liberties resign, 

To lay those Jewels at a Woman’s shrine? 

No let us still be Batons be it known, 

The favours we solicit are our own 
Engage ye Britons in the gloaous Task, 

And stionger still enforce the things you ask 
Assert your Rights, remonstrate with the throne, 
Insist on Liberty, and that alone 

Alas' America, thy - - - cause 
Displays the Ministry’s Contempt of Laws 
Unrepiesented thou ait tax’d, excis’d, 

By Cieatures much too vile to be despis’d, 

The outcast of an outed Gang are sent, 

To bless thy Commeice, with - - Government 
Whilst Pity rises to behold thy Fate, 

We see thee in this worst of Troubles gieat, 
Whilst anxious foi thy waveiing dubious Cause 
We give thy pioper Spirit due applause 
Vox. I Y 
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If Mituous Giafton’s sentimental Taste, 

Is in his Measuies oi his Misti ess plac’d, 

In eithei ’tis oiiginally rare, 

One shews the midnight Cully, one the Peei 

Review him Bn to ns with a piopei Piide, 

Was this a Statesman qualifi’d to guide ? 

Was this the IMinister whose mighty hand 

Has scatteied civil discoid thio’ the Land ^ 

Since smallest Tiiflcs when oi darn’d by Fate, 

Rise into Powei and counteract the Great, 

What shall we call thee, Giafton? Fortune’s whip > 

Oi lathei the builesque of Statesmanship, 

When daiing in thy Insolence of Place, 

Bold in an empty IMajcsty of Face, 

We saw thee exeicise thy magic lod 

And foiin a Titled Viliam with a nod. 

Turn out the \iituous, ainly advance 

The Membeis of the Council in a dance. 

And honouiing Sandwich with a seiious air 

Commend the fancy of his Solitaiie 
0 

These were thy actions woithy of lecoid, 

Worthy the bubbled Wretch and venal Loid 


* Omitted 
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Since Villainy is mentoiious giown^ 

Step foiwaid, foi thy meiit’s not unknown 
What Mansfield’s Conscience shuddei'd to receive, 
Thy flieicenaiy Temper cannot lea\e 

Reveisions, Pensions, Bribes and [Illegible 

What mortal Scoundiel can such things refuse^ 

If Dunning’s nice Integrity of Mind, 

Will not in Pales of Interest be confin d , 

Let his uncommon Honesty resign. 

And boast the empty Pension of the Nine, 

A Thuiloe giasping eveiy offer’d Stiaw, 

Shines his Successor and degrades the Law 
How like the Ministiy who link’d his Chains, 

His raeasuies tend incessantly to Gams 

If Weymouth di esses to the height of taste, 

At once with ----- Places lac’d. 

Can such a Summer Insect of the State, 

Be otheiwnse than in Externals gieat? 

Thou bustling Maiplot of each hidden Plan 
How AVilt thou answei to the Sybil’s man' 

Did thy own shallow Politics diiect. 

To tieat the Mayoi with puipos’d disiespect 
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Oi did it come m Oiders fiom above, 

Fiom hei who saciificed her Soul to Love- 
Rigby whose Conscience is a peifect dice, 

A just Epitome of every Vice, 

Replete with what Accomplishments suppoit 
The empty Admiiation of a Couit, 

Yet wants a Baiony to giace lecoid, 

And hopes to lose the Rascal in the Loid 
His wish IS gianted, and the King prepares 
A Title of lenown to biand his hens 
When Vice creates the Patent for a Peei, 

What Lord so nominally great as Claie ' 

Whilst Chatham fiom his coionetted Oak 
Unheeded shook the Senate with his Cioak , 

The Minister too poweiful to be light, 

Laugh’d at his piophecy and Second sight, 

Since Mother Shipton’s Oiacle of State 
Forestall’d the future Incidents of Fate. 

Grafton might shake his elbows, dance and dieam, 
’Tweie labor lost to strive against the stream 
If Grafton m his juggling Statesman’s game 
Bubbled foi Interest, betted but foi Fame, 

The Leader of the Treasury could pay 
For eveiy loss in Politics and Play 
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Su Fletchei’s noisy Eloquence of tongue, 

Is on such pliant oily hinges hung, 

Turn’d to all points of politics and doubt. 

But tho’ foi evei worsted, never out 
Can such a wietclied Cieatuie take the Chan 
And exeicise his new made Power with an ' 

This woithy Speaker of a woithy Ciew, 

Can write long Speeches and lepeat them too, 

A piactis’d Lawyei in the venal Couit, 

From highei Poweis he boriows his lepoit; 

Above the scandalous aspeision Tool, 

He only squaies his Conscience by a Rule 
Granby too great to join the hated Cause, 

Throws down his useless Truncheon and withdiaws, 
Whilst unienowned foi militaiy deeds, 

A youthful blanch of Royalty succeeds. 

Let Coventry, Yonge, Palmeiston and Biett 
With Resignation pay the Ciown a debt. 

If in return foi Offices of Tiust, 

Tlie Mmistiy expect you’ll piove unjust. 

What Soul that values Freedom could with ease, 
Stoop undei Obligations such as these 
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If you. a Briton, eveiy Viitue dead, 

That would upon youi dying Freedom tread, 
List in the Gang and piously proem e, 

To make youi calling and Election suie. 

Go flattei Sawney foi his Jockej-ship, 

Assist in each long shuffle, hedge and slip, 
Thus using on the stilts of Favour see 
What Giafton v as, and future Dukes will be 
How Rigby, Weymouth, Barrington began 
To juggle into Fame and play the Man 

Amidst this general rage of turning out, 

What Offlcei will stand, remains a doubt 
If Viitue’s an Objection at the Board, 

With what Propiiety the Council’s stoi'd, 
Wheie could the Caledonian Minion find 
Such staking Copies of his venal mmd ^ 
Seaich thio’ the winding Labyimths of Place, 
See all alike politically base 
If Viitues, foieign to the Otfice, Shine, 

How fast the Piodigies of State lesign ' 

Still as they diop, the using race begin 
To boast the infamy of being in 
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And geneious Bristol, constant to Ins fxiend, 
Employs his lifted Clutches to ascend 
Look lound thee, Noith ' see what a glorious scene — 
O lefno thought of vengeance inteivene 
Thiow thy own insignificance aside, 

And swell in self-importance, Powei and Piide 
See Holland easy with his pilfei’d stoie, 

See Bute intriguing how to pilfei more. 

See Giafton's Coffeis boast the wealth of Place, 

A provident leserve to hedge a Race 
New to Oppression and the sei \ ile Chain, 

Haik how the wrong’d Ameiicans complain 
Whilst unregarded the Petitions lie. 

And Liberty unnoticed swells hei ciy , 

Yet, yet reflect, thou despicable thing, 

How waveiing is the fai our of a King , 

Think, since that feeble fence and Bute is all. 
How soon thy humbug Faice of State may fall, 
Then catch the piesent moment while ’tis thine, 
Imploie a noble Pension and Resign 
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Copied fiom a Poem in Chattel ton’s hand-wntmg in the 
British Museum 


’Tis Myst’ry all, in every Sect 
You find this palpable defect, 

The Axis of the daik machine 
Is enigmatic and unseen 
Opinion is the only guide 
By which our Senses are supply’d, 

Mere Grief’s conjectuie, Fancy’s whim. 
Can make our Reason, side with him 
But this Discourse perhaps will be 
As little lik’d by you as me. 

I’ll change the Subject for a better, 

And leave the Docter, and his Lettei, 
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A Piiest whose Sanctimonious face 
Became a Seimon, oi a Grace, 

Could take an Oithodox repast, 

And left the knighted Loin the last , 

To tasting veiy little bent, 

He’d pray indeed till breath was spent 
Shrill was his treble as a Cat, 

His Oigans being choak’d with Fat , 

In College quite as gi aceful seen 
As Camplm or the lazy Dean, 

(Who sold the ancient Cross to Hoaie 
Foi one Chuich Dinner, nothing moie, 
The Dean who sleeping on the book 
Dieams he is swearing at his Cook ) 

This animated Hill of Oil, 

Was to anothei Dean the foil 

They seem’d two beasts of diffeient kind, 

Conti a in Politics and Mind, 

The only Sympathy they knew, 

They both lov’d Tuitle a-la-stew 
The Dean was empty, thin and long. 

As Fowlei’s back oi head or song 
He met the Rectoi in the Street, 

Sinking a Canal with his feet 
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Sa, quoth the Dean, with solemn nod, 
You are a Mmistei of God, 

And, as I apprehend, should be 
About such holy Woiks as me 
But, cry youi Meicy, at a feast 
You only shew yourself a Piiest, 

No Sermon Politic you pi each, 

No Doctrine damnable you teach 
Did not we few maintain the fight, 
Myst’iy might sink and all be light 
Flora house to house youi Appetite 
In daily Sojourn paints ye light 
Noi Lies tiue Oithodox you carry. 

You hardly ever hang oi marry 
Good Mr Rectoi, let me tell ye 
You’ve too much tallow in this belly 
Fast, and lepent of ev’iy sm, 

And grow like me, upiight and thin, 
Be active, and assist youi hlothei, 

And then I’ll own ye foi a Brother 

Sir, quoth the Rectoi in a huff. 

True, you’re diminutive enough. 
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And let me tell ye, Mi Dean, 

You aie as woitliless too as lean , 

This Mountain strutting to my face 
Is an undoubted sign of grace 
Grace, tlio’ you ne’ei on Turtle sup, 

Will like a bladder blow you up, 

A Tun of Claret swells your case 
Less than a single ounce of giace 

You’re wiong, the bursting Dean reply’d, 
You’re logic’s on the lough cast side, 

The Minoi’s light, the Majoi falls, 

Weak as his modern Ilonoi’s walls 
A spreading Tiunk, with rotten Skin, 
Sftews vciy little’s kept within , 

But when the Casket s neat, not laige. 
We guess th’ impoitance of the Chaige 

Sii, quoth the Rectoi, I’ve a Stoiy 
Quite apiopos to lay befoie ye 
A sage Philosophei to try 
What Pupil saw with Reason’s ej e, 
Piepai’d thiee Boxes, Gold, Lead, Stone 
And bid thiee young steis claim each one 
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The fiist, a Biistol Merchant’s hen, 
Lov’d Pelf above the chaimmg Fan , 
So ’tis not difficult to say, 

Which Box the Dolthead took away 
The next, as sensible as me, 

Desn’d the pebbled one, d’ye see 
The othei, having scratch’d his head, 
Consider’d tho’ the thud was Lead, 
’Twas Metal still sui passing Stone, 

So claim’d the Leaden Box his own, 
Now to unclose they all piepaie, 

And Hope alternate laughs at Fear, 

The Golden Case does Ashes hold. 

The Leaden shines with spaikling Gold, 
But m the outcast Stone they see 
A Jeivel, — such pray fancy me. 

Sir, quoth the Dean, 1 truly say 
You tell a tale a pretty way , 

But the Conclusion to allow— 
’Foie-Gad, I scarcely can tell how. 

A Jewel ' Fancy must be strong 
To think you keep your Water long, 
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I pleach, thank gracious Heaven' as clear 
As any Pulpit standei heie, 

But may the Devil claw my Face 
If 'e’er I piay’d for puffing Giace, 

To be a mountain, and to cairy 
Such a vile heap — I’d lather mairy ' 

Each day to sweat three Gallons full 
And span a fuilong on my Scull 
Lost to the melting Joys of Love — ■ 

Not to be borne — ^like Justice move 

xAnd heie the Dean was running on. 

Till o’ halt a Couplet having goner 
Quoth Rectoi peevish, I sha’nt stay 
To thiow iny piecious Time away 
The gen’ious Buigum having sent 
A Ticket as a Compliment, 

I think myself in Duty bound 
Six Pounds of Tuitle to confound 

That Man you mention, answers Dean 
Cieates in Piiests of Sense the Spleen, 

His Soul’s as open as his hand, 

Viitue distrest may both command, 
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Tint lagged Vntue is a Whoie, 

I ah’iaj.is beat hei from my dooi, 

But Buigum gives, and giving slieivs 
His Honoi leads him by the Nose 
Ah ' how unlike the Chuich dnine, 
Whose feeble lights on mountains shine, 
And being plac’d so neai the sky, 

Aie lost to eveiy human eye 
His luminaiies shine aiound 
Like Stais in the Cimmeiian Giound 

Invidious Slandeier ' quoth Piiest, 

O may I nevei scent a Feast, 

If thy cuist Conscience is as pure 

As Undeihngs in Whitefield’s Cuie 

The Church, as thy display has shewn 

Is turn’d a Bawd to lustful town , 

But what against the Church you’ve said, 

Shall soon fall heavy on youi head 

Is Bui gum’s vntue then a fault ? 

Ven'son and IIea\en forbid the thought ' 

He gives, and nevei eyes return, 

O may Paste Altai s to him bum ’ 

1 
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But whilst I talk with woithless you, 
Peihaps the Dinnei waits Adieu 

This said, the Rectoi trudg’d along, 

As heavy as Fowleiian Song 
The hollow Dean with Fairy feet, 

Stept lightly thro’ the dirty Stieet 
At last, aniv’d at destin’d place. 

The bulky Doctor squeaks the Grace 
“ Loid bless the many-flavoui’d Meat, 

And giant us stiength enough to eat' 

May all and eveiy Mothei’s Son 
Be diunk befoie the Dmnei’s done 
When we give thanks foi dining well, Oh ' 
Maj each giunt out in Ritoinello ” 

Amen ' lesounds to distant tyde, 

And Weapons clang on eveiy side. 

The oily iivei bums aiound 
And gnashing teeth make doleful sound 
Now IS the busy Piesident 
In his own fated Element, 

In evei i Look and Action gieat, 

His Piesence doubly fills the Plate 
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Nobly invited, to the Feast, 

They all contiibute Gold at least 
The Duke and Piesident collected, 
Alike beloved, alike lespected 
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Say, Bakei, if Expeiience hoar 
Has yet unbolted Wisdom’s Dooi, 

What IS this Phantom of the !Mind, 

This Love, when sifted and lefin’d^ 
When the pooi Lovei fancy -flighted 
Is with shadowy joys delighted, 

A Flown shall thiow him in Despaii , 

A smile shall biighten up his An 
Jealous M'lthout a seeming Cause 
Fiom (latt ling Smiles he ISIiseiy draws, 
Again without his Reason s aid. 

Ills bosom s still, the Devil s laid 
If this IS Lo\e my callous Heait 
Has nevei felt the lankling dait 
Oft have I seen the wounded S^vam, 
Upon the lack of pleasing Pam, 

VoL I Z 
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Full of his flame, upon his Tongue 
The quivering Declaration hung, 

When lost to Comage, Sense and Reason, 
He talk’d of Weathei and the Season 
Such Tiemors never coward me, 

I’m flattering, impudent and free, 
Unmov’d by frowns and low’ring eyes, 

’Tis Smiles I only ask and prize, 

And when the Smile is freely given, 
You’ic in the highway Road to Heaven 
These coward Loveis seldom find 
That whining makes the Ladies kind 
They laugh at silly silent Swains 
Who’ie fit foi nothing but their chains 
’Tis an Effronteiy and Tongue 
On veiy oily hinges hung, 

Must %vin the blooming melting Fair 
And shew the Joys of Heaven here 
A Rake, I take it, is a Cieature 
Who winds thro’ all the folds of Nature 
Who sees the Passions, and can tell 
How the soft beating heart shall swell, 
Who when he lavishes the Joy, 

Defies the Torments of the Boy 
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Who with the Soul the Body gams 
And shares Love’s Pleasures, not his pains 
Who holds his Charmer’s reputation 
Above a Tavern Veneration, 

And when a Love repast he makes, 

Not even prying Fame partakes 
Who looks above a prostituten he 
Thinks love the only puce of Beauty, 

And she that can be basely sold, 

Is much beneath or Love or Gold 
Who thinks the almost dearest pait 
In all the Body is the Heait 
Without it lap till e cannot use 
Nor Pleasures wanton in the Eyes, 

The sacied Joy of Love is dead, 

Witness the Sleeping Marriage bed. 

This IS the Pictuie of a Rake, 

Shew it the Ladies — wont it take? 

A Buck’s a Beast of th’ otheiside, 

And real but in Hoofs and Hide 
To nature and the Passions dead, 

A Brothel is his House and Bed, 


1 
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To fan the flame of warm desne 
And aftei wanton in the Fire, 

He thinks a Labour, and his paits 
Weie not design’d to conquer Heaits 
Serene with Bottle, Pox, and Whoie 
He’s happy and lequiies no moie 
The Gills of Vntue when he views, 

Dead to all Converse but the Stews, 

Silent as Death, he’s nought to say 
But sheepish steals himself away 
This IS a Buck to life display’d, 

A Chaiacter to charm each Maid 
Now piithee Fiiend, a Choice to make, 
Wouldst chuse the Buck befoie the Rake? 
The Buck as biutal as the name 
Invenoras every Chaimei’s fame 
And tho’ he nevei touch’d hei hand 
Protests he had her at command, 

The Rake in G latitude foi Pleasure 
Keeps Reputation deai as Tieasuie 

if: m -i * 

After these asterisks, follows without Title, 
But Hudibiastics may be found 
To tire ye with repeated sound, 
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So changing foi a Shandeyan Stile 
I ask youi favour and your smile 

ODE. 

RECITATIVE. 

In his wooden Palace jumping, 

Tearing, sweating, bawling, thumping. 
Repent, Repent, Repent, 

The mighty Whitefield cues. 

Oblique Light’ning in his eyes, 

Oi die and be damn’d ’ all around 
The long-eai’d Rabble grunt m dismal sound 
Repent, Repent, Repent, 

Each concave mouth leplies 

The Comet of Gospel, the Lanthoin of Light 
Is using and shining ‘ 

Like Candles at Night 
He shakes his Ears, 

He jumps, he staies, 

Haik he’s whining. 

The short-hand Saints prepaie to wiite. 

And high they mount their Eais 
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Now the Devil take ye all, 

Saints 01 no Saints, all in a Lump, 

Here must I labour and bawl, 

And thump, and thump, and thump, 

And nevei a Souse to be got, 

Unless—I swear by Jingo, 

A gieater Piofit’s made 
I’ll forswear my Tiade, 

My Gown and Market Lmguo, 

And leave ye all to Pot 

RECITATIVE 

Now he laves like brindled Cat, 

Now ’tis Thunder, 

Rowling, 

Giowlmg, 

Rumbling, 

Grumbling, 

Noise and Nonsense, Jest and Blundei 
Now he chats of this and that, 

No more the Soul Jobber, 

No more the Sly Robber 
He’s now an old Woman who talks to her Cat 
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Again he staits, he heats his breast, 

He rolls his Eyes, eiects his Chest, 

Hark ' hark ' the sound begins, 

Tis a Baigain and Sale for remission of Sms 

Allt 

Say, beloved Congiegation, 

In the hour of Tribulation, 

Did the Power of Man affray me ? 

Say ye Wives and say ye Daughteis 
Han’t I staunch’d your running Waters? 
1 have labour’d — pay me — pay me' 

I have given Absolution, 

Do’nt withhold your Contiibution, 

Men and Angels should obey me — 

Give but fieely, you’ve Remission 
For all Sms without Condition , 

You’re my Debtors, pay me, pay me' 

EECITATIVL 

Again he’s lost, again he chatters 
Of Lace and Bobbin and such matters 
A thickening Vapor swells — 
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Of Aclam’s fall he tells, 

Daik as twice ten thousand Hells, 

Is the Gibbensh which he spatteis 
Now a most dismal Elegy he sings, 

Gioans, doleful Gioans aie heard about, 
The Issachaiian Rout 

Swell the shaip howl, and loud the Soiiow iings 

He sung a modem Buck whose End 
Was blinded Piejudice and Zeal 
In Life to e\ery Vice a Eiiend, 

Unfix d as Foitune on hei Wheel 
He h\ ’d a Buck, he dyed a Fool, 

So let him to Obln ion tall, 

Wlio thought a wi etched Body all. 
Untaught m Natuic’s oi the Passion’s school 

Now he takes anothei theme. 

Thus he tells his waking dieam 


AIE 

After fasting and pi ay mg and gi anting and weeping. 
My Guaidian Angel beheld me fast sleeping, 
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And instantly capenng into my Biain, 

Relieved me tioin Piison of bodily chain 
The Soul can be eveiy thing as you all know, 
And’ mine was tiansfoim’d to the shape of a Ciow 
(The Pieachei oi Metie has surely mistook 
Foi all must confess that a Pai son’s a Rook) 

Haling Wings, as I think I infoim’d ye befoie, 
I shot thio’ a Cavein and knock’d at Hell’s door 
Out comes Mi Poiter Devil, 

And I'll assuie je veiy civil 
Deal Sii, quoth he, piay step within. 

The Company is dunking Tea, 

We haie a Stimgei just come in, 

A Biothei fiom the Tuple Tiee 

Well, in I walk d, and what d’ye think ? 
Instead ot Sulphur, Fiie and Stink, 

Twas like a Masqueiade, 

All Giandeui, all Paiade 
Heie stood an Ampin theatie, 

Thcie stood the small Haymaiket-House, 

'Vl'ith De\.il Actois veiy cleier. 

Who without blacking did Othello 
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And tiuly a huge horned Fellow 
Told me, he hoped I would endeavom 
To leain a Pait, and get a Souse, 

For pleasuie was the business there 

A Lawyei ask’d me for a Fee, 

To plead my right to dunking Tea , 

I begg’d his paidon, to my thinking 
I’d rather have a cheering cup. 

For Tea was but insipid drinking. 

And Brandy rais’d the spirits up 
So having seen a place in Hell, 

I strait awoke and found all well 

RECITATIVE 

Now again his Comets sounding. 

Sense and Haimony confounding, 

Reason tortur’d. Scripture twisted. 

Into every form of fancy 
Forms which never yet existed. 

And but his Oblique Optics can see. 

He swears, 

He tears. 

With sputter’d Nonsense now he breaks the ears , 
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At last the Semion and the Paper ends 
He whines, and hopes his well-beloved Friends, 
Will contribute their Souse 
To pay the arieais for building a House 
With spiiitual Doctors, and Doctois for Poxes, 
Who all must be satisfy’d out of the Boxes 
Haik — haik — ^his Ciy resounds. 

Fire and Thunder, Blood and Wounds, 
Contribute, Contribute, 

And pay me my Tribute, 

Or the Devil, I swear. 

Shall hunt ;ye as Sportsmen would hunt a poor Hare 
Whoever gives, unto the Loid he lends 
The Saint is melted, pays his Fee, and vrends , 
And here the tedious length’mng Journal ends 
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This Poem is taken ft om the Tot.n and Count) y Magazine 
foi Pthuaiy, 1770 


Why blooms the ladiance of the nioimng sky ^ 
Why spiings the beauties of the season louiid - 
Why buds the blossom with the glossy die? 

Ah' why does natuie beautify the giound ? 

Whilst softly floating on the Zephyi's uing, 

The melting accents of the thiushcs rise, 

And all the heav’nly music of the spi iiig, 

Steal on the sense, and haimonize the skies 

When the lack’d soul is not attun’d to joy, 

When sorrow an internal monarch leigns. 

In vain the choristers their powers employ, 

Tis hateful music, and discordant stiains 
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The velvet mantle of the sLuted mead, 

The iich vaxieties of Floia’s pude, 

Till the full bosom is fiom tiouble fieed, 

Disgusts the eye, and bids the big teai glide 

Once, ere the gold-haii d sun shot the new lay, 
Thiough the grey tviliglit of the dubious mom, 
To Avoodlands, lavms, and hills, I took niy way, 
And list'ned to the echos of the hoin , 

Dwelt on the prospect, sought the varied view, 
Tiac d the meandeis of the bubbling stieam , 
Fioin joy to joy, uninteiiuptcd ’'lew. 

And thought existence but a faiiy dieam 

Now thio’ the gloomy cloister’s length’ning way, 
Thio’ all the tciroi supeistition frames, 

I lose the minutes of the ling ring day. 

And view the night light up hei pointed flames 

I dare the danger of the mould’img wall. 

Nor heed the aich that totteis o ci my head 
0 ' quickly may the fiiendly mm fall. 

Release me of my love, and stake me dead 
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t cmel, sweat, inexorable fan, 

O ' must I uniegaded seek the grave ' 

Must I from all my bosom holds, repau, 

When one indulgent smile fiom thee, would save. 

Let meicy plead my cause, and think ' O ' think k 
A love like mine but ill deserve thy hate 
Remember, I am tott’nng on the brink, 

Thy smile or censure seals my final fate 


Shoreditch, May 20 


C 
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The following two translations from Horace, were made 
by Chatterton, from Watson’s literal Version, a book 
which his Friend Mr Edward Gai dener lent him for 
the express pui pose 


Yes' I am caught, my melting soul 
To Venus bends without contioul, 

I pour th’ empassioned Sigh 
Ye Gods ' what thiobs my bosom move, 
Responsive to the glance of Love, 

That beams from Stella’s eye 

O how Divinely fair that face, 

And what a sweet resistless grace 
On every feature Dwells , 

And on those features all the while, 

The softness of each fiequent smile, 

Hei sweet good natuie tells 
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O Love ' I’m thine, no moie I sing 
Heioic deeds — the sounding stung, 
Forgets its wonted stiains, 

Fof ought but Love the Lyie’s unstiung, 
Love melts and tiembles on my tongue 
And thiills 111 cveiy vein 

Invoking the piopitious skies. 

The gieen-sod Altai let us use. 

Let holy incense smoke 
And if we pom the spaiklmg Wine 
Sweet gentle Peace may still be mine. 
This dreadful Chain be bioke 


D B 
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What gentle Youth, uiy lovely fair one say, 

With sweets peifum d, now courts thee to the bo w’r, 

Wheie glows with lustie led the lose of May, 

To foim thy Couch in Love’s enchanting hour^^ 

By Zephyis wav’d, why does thy Loose haii sweep, 
In simple culls aiound thy polish’d blow ? 

The wietch that loves thee now too soon shall weep, 
Thy faithless beauty and thy bioken vow 

Tho’ soft the beams of thy delusive eyes, 

As the smooth suiface of th’ untioubled stieam. 

Yet, ah ' too soon th’ extatic vision flies, 

Flies like the fairy paintings of a dream 

A a 


VoL I 
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Unhappy Youth, O shun the wann embiace, 

Nor tiust too much affection’s flattering smile; 
Daik poison lurks beneath that charming face, 
Those melting eyes but languish to beguile. 

Thank heav’n I’ve bioke the sweet but galling chain 
Woj.se than the honors of the stormy mam 

U B. 
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To Miss HOYLAND 


From the original, m the possession of Mr Gardner 


Go, gentle Muse ' and to my fair-one say, 

My aident passion mocks the feeble lay , 

That love’s pure flame my panting bieast inspues, 
And friendship vaims me with hei Chastei flies. 
Yes, more my fond esteem, my matchless love. 
Than the soft Tui tie’s cooing in the grove, 

Moie than the Laik delights to mount the sky, 
Then sinking on the green-swaid soft to he, 
Moie than the biid of Eve at close of day 
To poui m solemn solitude hei lay , 

Moiethan grave Camphn^ withhisdeep-ton’dnote, 
To mouth the sacred service got by lote, 


« Tohn Camplin M A Preceptor of Bristol 
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]More than Sage Catcottf does his stoim of lain. 
Sprung fiom th’ abyss of his eccentiic biain, 

Oi than his wild-antique, and sputt’nng biothei 
Loves in his ale-house chair to drink and pothei , 
Moie than soft Lewis, ;j; that sweet pietty thing, 
Love’s m the Pulpit to display his iing. 

More than frail moitals love a biothei sinnei, 

And more than Biistol Aldermen then dinner, 
(When full four pounds of the well-fatten’d haunch 
In twenty mouthfuls fill the gieedy paunch ) 

If these tiue strains can thy deai bosom move, 
Let thy soft blushes speak a mutual love , 

But if thy purpose settles in disdain, 

Speak my dread fate, and bless thy fav’nte swain 

D B 


t The Reverend Mr Catcott wrote a hook on the Deluge 

X Mr Lewis was a dissenting Preacher of note, then in Bristol Chatterto* 
calls him in one of his Letters a << Pulpit Fop ” 
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On M) WILLIAM SMITH* 


Fiom the oiigmal in the British Museum 


Ascend my Muse on soi row’s sable plume, 

Let the soft numbei meet the swelling sigh , 
With Lauieated Chaplets deck the tomb, 

The bloodstain d Tomb wheie Smith and Comfort 
he 

I loved him with a Biother’s aident love. 

Beyond the love which tendeiest brotheis bear, 
Tho’ savage Kindi ed bosoms cannot move, 
Fiiendship shall deck his uin and pay the tear 


* Happily mistaken, having since heard, from good authority, it is Pstsr 
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Despised, an alien to thy Father’s hi east, 

Thy leady sen ices lepaid with hate, 

By Biothei, Fathei, Sisters, all distiest. 

They push’d thee on to Death, thej. uiged thy FateV 

Ye callous breasted Biutes in human foim. 

Have you not often boldly wish’d him dead ? 

He’s gone, ere yet his fiie of man was waim, 

O may his ciying blood be on youi head ' 


Three other Poems, ascribed bj Di Glynn to Chatterton, are preserved 
in the British Museum, but they aie so destitute of sense, and 
exhibit such flagrant violations of metre, that it is impossible they 
should have been tlie compositions of Chattel ton Notice is taken 
of these poems, that they might not in any shape hereafter be 
published as Genuine There is this further etidence against them 
that they are not in Chatterton’s hand-wiiting Their titles are* 

1 On Mercy 

2 Love and Bfa'ctty, a Dialogue, 

3 ToaYouNoLADY 
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ELEANORA and JUGA,* 

MODERNISED BY S W A AGED SIXTEEN, 


Fiom tht Tozinand Count) y Magazine for June 1769 


Wheie Rudboin’s waves in cleai meandeis flow, 
While skies leflected in its bosom glow, 

Beneath a m illow’s sohtaiy shade. 

Two weeping virgins on its bank weie laid , 

And while the teais diopp’d fast fiom eithei eye, 
The dimpled watcis broke in circles by 
Well skill’d to aim the dait, oi guide the car. 
Then absent loveis join’d the civil wai 


See Note to Observations on Chatmbton’s Asms, Vol II 
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Where two* proud houses sought Biitanma’s throne, 
Theie int’rest different, but then views weie one 
While fiequent sighs, the fault’ring accents bioke, 
To Juga thus young Eleanora spoke 

ELEANORA 

O Juga' this my sad complaint attend, 

And join in sympathy youi hapless friend , 

Curst be the quariel, curst the diead alarms, 

That tears Sir Robert fiom my constant arras, 

To fight for York O fiee fiom eveiy stain ' 
Mayf Eboi’s rose her ancient white retain. 

But Fancy langing far without contioul, 

With honors woise than death o’ei comes my soul 
Methinks I see him gasping on the ground, 

The life-waim blood still rushing from the wound. 
Cold, pale, and weak, upon the plain he lies, 

Assist him, Heav’n' assist him, oi he dies'j 


^ York and Lancaster 
+ York 
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JUGA 

In seirow’s walks, and woes’s deserted seats, 

In pensive melancholy’s dark retieats, 

At morn, or eve, when chilling blasts descend, 
Incessant mourneis we our griefs will blend 
As wither’d oaks their fiost-nip’d arms entwine. 

I’ll pour my tears, and thou shalt mingle thine 
Unfit for joy, like ruin’d tow’rs we’ll lay, 

Where eist the foot of joy was wont to stray 
Amidst whose desert walls and mould’iing cells. 
Pale giant Feai, with scieaming Honor dwells, 
Where oft the dismal gloom of night is broke. 

By boding owls, and ravens fun ral croak 

The deep-mouth’dop’ning pack, the winding horn, 
No more shall wake to joy the blushing mom 
In haunted gioves I’ll tiace the loneliest way, 

To hide my soiiows from the face of day, 

Oi thro’ the church-way path forlorn I’ll go. 

With lestless ghosts, companions of my woe 

When the pale moon scarce sheds hei wonted light, 
But faintly glimmeis thro’ the muiky night, 

Vox. I Bb 
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Fantastic fames form the vam an ay 
Of happiness that flies th’ approach of day 
Then if the blood of life, congeal’d and froze,* 

No inoie within Sir Robeit’s bosom glows, 

Fiantic ril clasp his clay devoid of breath. 

And lacking thought shall torture worse than death 

ELEANORA 

0 fairest stream ' who with thy glassy wave, 
These flow’ry meads on either band dost lave , 
Perhaps with thee om champions bodies glide, 

And heroes’ blood augments thy fatal tide 
Peihaps — ^but come, my gentle Juga, haste ' 

Noi anxious houis in vain suimises waste 
Let’s seek our heroes o’er the bloody plain, 

Peihaps to meet with doubled bliss again 

If not, to them despairing let us go, 

And join then shades 'midst constant ghosts below 

This said, like two fair trees whose leafy store 
The east has blighted, or the lightning toie, 

01 as two clouds, o eicharg’d w ith wintiy sbow’is, 
When in the sky the howling tempest low’rs, 
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Slowly they mov’d — But Death’s remorseless dart, 
They found had pieic’d each darling heio’s heart 
Distracted then, with hasty steps they go, 

To where ere while they told the tale of woe 
There hand in hand they view’d the stream awlnle. 
Each gently sigh’d, and forc’d a parting smile 
Then plung’d beneath the stream, the parting wave 
Receiv’d th’ afflicted pair, and prov’d a fiiendly 
grave 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME 




